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PREPiCE 


The following pages contain the narrative of an 
Expedition across the Continent of North America, 
through the Hudson’s Bay Territories, into British 
Cofumbia, t)y one of the northern passes in the 
Eooky Mountaflns/ The expedition was undertaken 
with the design of discovering the most direct route 
through British territory to the gold regions of 
Cariboo, and exploring the unknown country on the 
western flank of the Bocky Mountains, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the sources of the north branch of the 
Thompson Biver. 

The Authors have been anxious to give a faithful 
account of their travels «fid adventures amongst the 
prairies, ibrests, and mountains of the Far West, and 
have studiously endeavoured to preserve the greatest 
accuracy in describing countries previotisly little 
known. But one of the principal objects they have 
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sions ; not onily’ as eatablMop^ a cotanec^n 
the di^erent Bq^^ish o^onleer in Hoith Act«nH% 
but also as a m^s of more rapid ahd 

direct oommtmication with China and Japan. 
Another adrantage which .would follow — ^no less 
important than the preceding — would bp the 
opening out and colonisation of the magnificent 
regions of the Bed Biyer and Saskatchewan, where 
65,000 square miles of a country of imsurpassed 
fertility, and abounding in mineral trealth, 'Hes 
isolated from the world, neglected, almost unknown, 
although destined, at no distant period pprhaps, to 
become one of the most valuable possessions of 
the British Crown. 

The idea of a route across the northern part 
of the Continent is not a new one. The project 
was entertained by the early French settlers in 
Canada, and led to the discov^y of the Bocky 
Mountains. It has since been revived and ably 
advocated by Professor Hind and others, hitherto 
without success. 

The favourite scheme of geographers in this 
country for* the last' three centuries has been the 
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point ‘of view it has pex^red valueless. We have 

att^pted to show that the* original’ idea of the 

S^rench Canadian was the right one^ and tiiat the 

true Korth-West Passage is by land, along the 

fertile belt of the Saskatchewan, leading through 
1 

British Columbia to the splendid harbour of Esqui- 
malt, and the great coal-fields of Vancouver Island, 
which offer every advantage for the protection and 
Buppfy of a merchant fleet trading thence to India, 
Ohiife, and Japan. 

The Ulustrations of this Work are taken almost 
entirely frqni photographs and sketches taken on the 
spot, and will, it is hoped, possess a certain value 
and interest, as depicting scenes never before drawn 
by any pencil, and many of which had never pre- 
viously been visited by any white man, some of them 
not even by an Indian.* Our most cordial thanks are 
due to. Mr. B. P. Leitoh, and Messrs. Cooper and 
Linton, for the admirable manner in which they 
have been executed ; and to Mr. Arrowsmith, for the 
great care and labour he has bestowed on working 
out the geography of a district heretofore so imper- 
fectly known. We also beg to acknowledge the 
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very great obligations under which we lie to Sir 
/• * 
James Douglas, late Governor of British Goliunbia 

and Vancouver' Island; Mr. Donald Fraser, of 

Victoria ; and Mr. McKay, of Kamloops, for much 

valuable information concerning the two colonies, 

and who, with many others, showed us the greatest 

kindness during our stay in those countries. 


4, Grosvenoe Square, 
June Utf 1865. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Sail for Quebec— A Rough Voyage — Our Fellow-Passenger a — The 
Wreck — 0(f the Banks of Kcwfoundlaiid — Quebec — Up the St. 
Lawrence — Niagara — The Captain and *he Major — Westward 
Agiiin — Sleej^ng Cars — The Red Indian — Steaming up the Mis- 
sissippi — Lake Pippin — Indian Legend — St. Paul, Minnesota — 
The Great Pacitic I^vilroad — ^Travelling by American Stage -Wagon 
— The Country — Our Dog Rover — The Massacre of the Settler.s 
by the Sioux — Culpability of the United States Government — 
The Prairie — Shooting by the Way — Roach Georgetown. 


On the 19th of June, 1862, we embarked in the 
screw-steamer Anglo-Saxon, bound from Liverpool to 
Quebec. The day was dull and murky ; and as tlie 
trader left the landing-stage, a drizzling rain began to 
fall. This served as an additional damper to our 
spirits, already sufficiently low at the pro.spect of 
leaving home for a long and indefinite period. Un- 
pleasant anticipations of ennui, and still more bodily 
suffering, had risen up within the hearts of both of 
us — ^for we agree in detesting a sea- voyage, although 
not willing to go the length of endorsing the con- 
fession wrung from that light of the. American 

B 
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ChnT<^— #ie '^v. Beecher — hy the 

agonies of sea-sickness, that “those whom God 
hateth he sendeth to sea,” 

We had a vpry rough passage, fighting against* 
head winds nearly all the way ; but rapidly getting 
our sea-legs, we suffered little from ennui, being 
diverted by our observations on a somewhat curious 
collection of fellow-passengers. Conspicuous amongst 
them were two Eomish bishops of Canadian sees, on 
their return from Eome, where they had assisted at 
the canonisation of the Japanese martyrs, and each 
gloried in the possession of a handsome silver medal, 
presented to them by his Holiness the Pope for their 
eminent services on that occasion. These two digni- 
taries presented a striking contrast. One, very tall 
and emaciated, was the very picture of an ascetic, 
and passed the greater part of his time in the cabin 
reading his missal and holy books. His inner man 
he satisfied by a spare diet of soup and fish, gratify- 
ing to the full no carnal appetite except that for snuff, 
which he took in prodigious quantity, and avoiding 
all society except that of his brother bishop. The 
latter, “a round, fat, oily man of God,” of genial 
temper, and sociable disposition, despised not the good 
things of this world, and greatly affected ^a hi^e 
meerschaum pipe, from which he blew a cloud with 
great complacency. As an antidote to them, we 
had an old lady afflicted with Papophobia, who 
caused us much amusement by inveighing bitterly 
against the culpable weakness of which Her Majesty 
the (.Jucen‘had been guilty, in accepting the present 
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of a ^ide-board from Kus IX. A Canadian colonel, 
Signified,' majestic, and speaking as with, autbority, 
discoursed political wisdom to an admiring and 
obsequious audience; He lorded it over our little 
society for a brifjf season, and then suddenly dis- 
appeared. Awful groans and noises, significant of 
sickness and sufiering, were heard proceeding from 
his cabin. But, at last, one day when the weather 
had moderated a little, we discovered the colonel once 
more on deck, but, alas ! how changed. His white 
hat, formerly so trim, was now frightfully battered ; 
his cravat negligently tied ; his whole dress slovenly. 
He sat with his head between his hands, dejected, 
silent, and forlorn. 

The purtser, a jolly Irishman, came up at the 
moment, and criqd, “ Holloa, colonel ! on deck ? Glad 
to see you all right again.” 

“ All ri^ht, sir ! ” cried the colonel, fiercely ; “ all 
right, sir?* I’m not ^ right. I’m fric/hffidly ill, sir! 
I’ve suflered the tortures of the — condemned ; horrible 
beyond expression; but it’s not the pain I comjdain 
of; that, sir, a soldier like myself knows how to 
endure. But I’m thorpughly ashamed of my.self, ami 
shall never hold up my head again ! ” 

“ My dear sir,” said the purser, soothingly, with a 
sly wink at us, “ what on earth Icdve you been doing ? 
There is nothing, surely, in sea-sickness to be ashamed 
of.” 

“I tell you, sir,” said, the colonel, passionately, 
“ that it’s most demoralising 1 Tlvink of a man of my 
years, and of my standing and positiod, lying for 

B 2 
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Ixours prone on the floor, with his head over a basin, 
mahiug a disgusting beast of himself in the face of 
the company! I’ve lost my self-respect, sir; and I 
shall never bo able to hold up my head amongst my 
fellow-men again 1 ” 

As he finished speaking, he again dropped his 
head between his hands, and thus did not observe the 
malicious smile on the purser’s face, or notice the sup- 
pressed laughter of the circle of listeners attracted 
round him by the violence of his language. 

The young lady of our society — ^for we had but 
one — ^was remarkable for her solitary habits and 
pensive taciturnity.. When we arrived at Quebec 
harbour, a most extraordinary change came over her ; 
and we watched her in amazement, ae she dmrted 
restlessly up and down the landing-sf^e in a state of 
the greatest agitation, evidently looking for some one 
who could not be found. In vain she searched, and 
at last rushed off to the telegraph office in a state of 
frantic excitement. Later the same day we met her 
at the hotel, seated by the side of a young gentleman, 
and as placid as ever. It turned out that she had 
come over to be married, but her lover had arrived too 
late to meet her ; he, however, had at last made his 
appearance, and honourably fulfilled his engagement. 
A wild Irishman, continually roaring with laughter, a 
Northern American, rabid against "rebels,” and 
twenty othei's, made up our list of cabin passengers. 
Out of these we beg to introduce, as Mr. Treemiss, a 
gentleman genng out like ourselves, to hilnt buffalo on 
the plains, alid equally enthusiastic in his anticipations 
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of a glorious life in tiie far West.. We soon struck 
up an intimate acqtiaintance, and ^©ed to tovel in 
Company as far as nught be agreeable to tke plans of 
each. 

Before we reached the banks of Newfoundland 
we fell in with numerous evidences of a recent storm ; 
a quantity of broken spars floated past, and a dis- 
masted schooner, battered and deserted by her crew. 
On her stem was the name and the stump.s of 
her masts bore the marks of having been recently 
cut away. 

Otf the “ bajuks ” we encountered a fog so dense 
that we could not see twenty yards ahead. The steam 
whistle was blown every five minutes, and the lead 
kepi constantly going. The ship crashed through 
broken ice, and^we all strained our eyes for the first 
sight of some iceberg looming through the mist. A 
steamer passed close to us, her proximity being be- 
trayed only' by the scream of her whistle. Horrible 
stories of ships lost with all hands on. board, from 
running against an iceberg, or on the rock-bound 
coast, became the favourite topic of conversation 
amongst the passengers ; the captain looked anxious, 
and every one uncomfortable. 

After two days, however, we emerged in safety 
from the raw, chilling fogs into clear sunlight at the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence, and on the 2nd of July 
steamed up the river to Quebec. The city of Quebec, 
with its bright white houses, picked out with green, 
clinging to the sides of a commanding bluff, Which 
appears to rise up in the middle of the great river so 
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as to bar aU passage, has a strikiDg beauty beyond 
comparison. We stayed but to see the glorious 
plains of Abraham, and then hastened up the St. 
Lawrence by Montreal, through the lovely scenery of 
the “ Thousand Islands,” and adross Lake Ontario to 
Toronto. 

We determined to spend a day at Niagara, and, 
taking another steamer here, passed over to Lewiston, 
on the American side of the lake, at the mouth 
of the Niagara Biver, From Lewiston a railway 
runs to within a mile of the Palls, following the 
edge of the precipitous cliffs on the east side of the 
narrow ravine, through which the river rushes to 
pour itself into Lake Ontario. Grlad to escape the 
eternal clanging of the engine bell warning people to 
get out of the way as the train steamed along the 
streets, we walked across the suspension bridge to the 
Canadian side of the river, and forward to>the Clifton 
House. We heard the roar of the cataract soon 
after leaving the station, and caught glimpses' of it 
from time to time along the road; but at last we 
came out into the open, near the hotel, and saw, in 
full view before us, the Amjfrican wonder of the 
world. Our first impression was certainly one of 
disappointment. Hearing so much fifom <8a(rliest 
childhood of the great Falls of Niagara, one forms a 
most exaggerated conception of their magnitude and 
grandeur. But the scene rapidly began to exercise a 
charm over us, and as we stood on the edge of the 
Horseshoe Fall, on the very brink of the precipice 
over which ‘•the va.st flood hurls itself, we confessed 
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the sublimity of the speotadev We * returned con- 
tinually to gaze on it, more and more fascinated, and 
in the bright clear moonlight of a beautiful summer’s 
night, viewed the grand cataract at its loveliest time^ 
But newer subjects before us happily forbid any 
foolish attempt on our part to describe what so many 
have tried, but never succeeded, in painting either 
with pen or pencil. On the Lewiston steamer we 

had made the acquaintance of Captain — , or, 

more properly speaking, he had made ours. The 
gallant captain was rather extensively got up, his 
face smooth shaven, with the exception of the upper 
lip, which was graced with a light, silky mous- 
tache. He wore a white hat, cocked knowingly on 
one •side, aid sported an elegant walking cane; the 
blandest of smiles perpetually beamed on his coimte- 
nance, and he accosted us in the most affable and 
insinuatinj? manner, with some remark about the heat of 
the weather. Dextrously improving the opening thus 
made, he placed himself in a few minutes on the most 
intimate terms. Regretting exceedingly that he had 
not a card, he drew our attention to the silver mount- 
ing on his cane, whereon was engraved, “ Captain 
— — , of Without further inquiry as to who 

we were, he begged us to promise to come over and 
^y with him at his nice little place, and we should have 
s4me capital “ cock shooting ” next winter. Tlie polite 
captain then insisted on treating us to mint-juleps at 
the bar, and there introduced us with great ceremony 
to a tall, ang^ar nmn, as Major So-and-so, of the 
Canadian Rifles. 
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The major was attired /ia a Yery se^y : roaliiaay 
undress suit, too sm^l and t»o short and he 

carried, like Bardolph, a “ lantern the poop,” 
which shone distinct from the more lurid^ and darker 
redness of the rest of his universally inflam^ fisatures. 
His manner was rather misty, yet solemn and grand 
withal, and he comported himself with so much 
dignity, that far was it from us to smile at his pe- 
culiar personal appearance. We all three bowed and 
shook hands with him with an urbanity almost equal 
to that of our friend the captain. 

Both our new acquaintances discovered that they 
were going to the same place as ourselves, and 
favoured us with their, society .assiduously until we 
reached the Clifton House. <• « 

After viewing the Falls, we had dinner ; and then 
the captain and major entertained us witli e3ctra- 
ordinary stories. » 

The former related how he had lived at the Gape 
under Sir Harry Smith, ridden one hundred and fifty 
miles on the same horse in twenty-four hours, ^d 
various other feats, while the “ major ” obscurely 
hinted that he owed his present important command on 
the frontier to the necessity felt by the British Hovem- 
ment that a man of known courage and talentnshould 
be responsible during the crisis of Trent afiaar* ; . 

We returned to Toronto the next, day, m^jhjist 'eO 
time in proceeding on our way to. Bed Biv€fr, ,trayel*- 
ling as fast as possible by ^railway through B'etjE^t 
and Chicago to La Crosse, in Wiscbi^in> cm the banks 
of the Mississippi. 





We found iiie 8lee|iing-care a wouderM advan- 
tage in our long journeys^, and generally travelled 
by night. A “sleeping-car” is like an ordinary 
railway carriage, with a 'passage down the centre, after 
the American fashion, and on each side t^ tiers of 
berths, like those of a ship. You go “on board,” 
turn in minus coat and boots, go quietly to sleep, and 
are awakened in the morning by the attendant nigger, 
in time to get out at your destination. You have had 
a good night’s rest, find your boots ready blacked, and 
washing apparatus at one end of the car, and have the 
satisfaction of getting over two hundred or three hun- 
dred miles of a wearisome journey almost without 
knowing it. The part of the car appropriated to 
ladi%s is screened off from the gentlemen’s compart- 
ment by a curtain ; but on one occasion, there being 
but two vacant berths' in the latter, Treemiss was, by 
special favour, admitted to the ladies’ quai'ter, where 
ordinarily only married gentlemen are allowed — two 
ladies and a gentleman kindly squeezing into one 
large berth to accommodate him ! 

At one of the small stations in Wisconsin we met 
the first Bed Indian w§ had seen in native dress. He 
wore leather shirt, leggings, and moccasins, a blanket 
throwm over his shoulders, and his bold-featured, 
hand^mes: face was adorned with paint. He was 


smoking his pipe with great 


dgnity^ not;deig^^^ to move or betray the slightest 
inhered as the went past him. We could not 
h^p refle!Ci|mg* 7 -a», pte'haps, he was doing — with 
something ?of sadness upon the changes-* which had 
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taken place since kis anc^x)i:B were lords of the 
soil, hearing of the white men’s devices aS a stran^ 
thing, from the stories of their greatest travellers, 
or some half-breed trapper who might occasionally' 
visit them. And we could well imagine the -disgust 
of these sons of silence and stealth at the noisy trains 
which rush through the forests, and the steamers 
which dart along lakes and rivers, once the favourite 
haunt of game, now driven far away. How bitterly 
in their hearts they must curse that steady, unfalter- 
ing, inevitable advance of the great army of whites, 
recruited from every corner of the earth, spreading 
over the land like locusts — too strong to resist, too 
cruel and unscrupulous to mingle with them in peace 
and friendship ! . « 

At La Crosse we took steamer up the Mississippi 
— ^in the Indian language, the” “ Great Eiver,” but 
here a stream not more than 120 yards in "width- — for 
St. Paul, in Minnesota. The river was very low, and 
the steamer — a flat-bottomed, stem- wheel boat, draw- 
ing only a few inches of water — frequently stuck fast 
on the sand bars, giving us an opportunity of seeing 
how an American river-boat ge^ over shallows. Two 
or three men were immediately sent overboard, to fix 
a large pole. At the top was a pulley, and through 
this a stout rope was run, one end of which was 
attached to a cable passed under the boat, the other 
to her capstan. The latter was then manned, the 
vessel fairly lifted up, and ftie steam wheel being put 
in motion at the same time, she swung over the shoal 
into deep watei. 
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The scenery was very pretly,- the river flow- 
ing in several channels round wooded islets; along 
the banks were fine rounded hills, some heavily 
timbered, others bare and green. When we reached 
Lake Pippin, an expansion of the Mississippi, some 
seven or eight miles long, and perhaps a mile in 
width, we found a nfost delightful change from the 
sultry heat we had experienced when shut up in the 
narrow channel. Here the breeze blew freshly over 
the water, fish splashed about on every side, and 
could be seen from the boat, and we were in the 
midst of a beautiful landscape. Hills and woods sur- 
round the lake ; and, about half way, a lofty clift*, 
called the “Maiden’s Eock,” stands out with bold 
face into the •water. H|j..has received its name from an 
old legend that an Indian maiden, preferring death to 
a hated suitor forced upon her by her relatives, leaped 
from the top, and was drowned in the lake below. 
Beyond Lake Pippin the river became more shallow 
and difficult, and we were so continually delayed by 
running aground that we did not reach St. Paul until 
several hours after dark. 

St. Paul, the chief piigr of the State of Minnesota, 
is the great border town of the North Western States. 
Beydiidj collections of houses called cities dwindle 
down to even a single hut-— an outpost in tlie wil- 
derness. One of these whicdi we passed on the road, 
a solitary house, uninhabited, rejoiced in the name of 
“ Breckmiridge' Cif^ and another, “Salem City,” 
was little better. < 

Prom St. Paul a railway runs westward to St. 
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iLatiaaiy, six mil^ distanW-tha ooauaeaeem^t (€ 
the Chreat Pacific Bailroad, |>r<gecte(i to run across to 
OaHtorma., and already laid out £ar on to tb^ plains, 
rrojna St. Antoony a “ stage ” wagon rims throngii 
the out-settlements of Minnesota as far as Geoigetown, 
on the Red River. There we expected to find a 
steamer which runs fortnightly to Port Q-arry^ in the 
Red River Settlement. The “ stage,” a mere covered 
spring- wagon, was crowded and heavily laden. Inside 
were eight full-grown passengers and four children ; 
outside six, in addition to the driver ; on the roof an 
enormous quantity of luggage ; and on the top of all 
were chained two huge dogs — -a bloodhoimd and New- 
foundland — ^belonging to Treemiss. Milton and Tree- 
miss were fortunate enough to secure outside seats, 
where, although crami)ed and uncomfortable, they could 
stiU breathe the free air of heaven ; but Cheadle was 
one of the unfortunate “ insides,” and suffered tortures 
during the first day’s journey. The day was fright- 
fully hot, and the passengers were packed so tightly, 
that it was only by the consent and assistance of his 
next neighbour that he could free an arm to wipe ihe 
perspiration from his agonised ^countenance. Mosqui- 
toes swarmed and feasted with impunity on the help- 
less crowd, irritating the four wretched babi^oiaiio an 
incessant squalling, which the persevering singahg of 
their (leiman mothers about Fatherland was quite in- 
effectual to assuage. Two female German Yankees 
kept up an incessant clack, “guessii^” that the 
“ Young Napoleon ” would soon wipe <MB.t'treff, Davis ; 
in which opinion two male frimrds of ^e- Bame race 
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perfectly screed. The dogs iept tamblmg off their 
slippery perch, and hung dangling by their chains at 
either side, half strangled, until hauled back again 
with the help of a “ leg up ” from the people inside. 
This seventy mile drive to St. Cloud, where we stayed 
the first night, was the most disagreeable experience 
we had. There six of the passengers left us, but 
the two German women, with the four babies they 
owned between them, still remained. The babies were 
much more irritable than ever the next day, and their 
limbs and faces, red and swollen from the effects of 
mosquito bites, showed what good cause they had for 
their constant wailings. 

The country rapidly became more open and level— 
a succession •of prairies, dotted with copses of wild 
poplar and scrub oak. The land appeared exceedingly 
fertile, and the horses and draught oxen most 
astonishingly fat. Sixty-five miles of similar coi^riitry 
brought us, on the second night after leaving St. 
Paul, to the little settlement of Sauk Centre. As it 
still wanted half an hour to sundown when we 
arrived, we took our guns apd strolled down to some 
marshes close at hand, in search of ducks, but were 
obliged to return empty-handed, for although we shot 
seirei8S>we could not get them out of the water with- 
put a dog, the mosquitoes being so rampant, that 
none of us felt inclined to strip and go in for them. 
We were vety much disappointed, for we had set our 
hearts on hami^ some few" supper, as a relief to the 
eternal salt p<^ of wayside houses in the far West. 
On our return to the house where we were stav -,\r. 
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we bewailed ow ill-luck to our host, who retoarked 

r 

that bad be* knowu we were gcang out shooting, be 
would have lent us his own ‘dog, a capital retriever. 
He introduced us forthwiih to “ Rover,” a dapper- 
looking, smooth-haired dog, in colour and make like a 
black and tan terrier, but the size of a be$gle. When 
it is known feom the sequel of this history how im- 
portant a person Rover became, how faithfully he 
served us, how many meals he provided for us, and 
the endless amusement his various accomplishments 
afforded both to ourselves and the Indians we met 
with, we shall perhaps be forgiven for describing 
him with such particularity. Amongst our Indian 
friends he became as much beloved as he was hated 
by their dogs. These wolf-like animals he .-soon 
tiiught to fear and respect him by his courageous and 
dignified conduct ; for although small of stature, he 
possessed indomitable pluck, and had a "method of 
fighting qid^ opposed to their ideas and experience. 
Their manner was to show their teeth, rush in and 
snap, and then retreat ; while he went in and grappled 
with his adversary in so determined a manner, that the 
biggest of them invariably turped tail before his figo- 
rous onset. Yet Rover was by no means a quaiml- 
some dog. He walked about amongfst the snSlrling 
curs with tail erect, as if not noticing their presence ; 
and probably to this fearless demeanour he owed 
much of his immunity from attack. He appeared so 
exactly suited for the work we required, and so 
gained our hearts by his cleverness attd docahty, that 
next morning we made, an offer of 25 dollars for him. 
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The man hesitated, said he was very unwilling to 
part with him, and, indeed, he thought his wife and 
sister would not hear of it. If, however, they could 
be brought to consent, he thought he could not afford 
to refuse so good an offer, for he was very short , of 
money. , 

He went out to sound the two women on tho 
subject, and' they presently rushed into the room ; one 
of them caught up Eover in her arms, and, both burst- 
ing into floods of tears, vehemently declared nothing 
would induce them to part with their favourite. We 
were fairly vanquished by such a scene, and slunk 
away, feeling quite guilty at having proposed to 
deprive these poor lonely women of one of the few 
creatures they had to lavish their wealth of feminine 
affection upon. ^ 

As we were on the point of starting, however, the 
man came up, leading poor Hover by a string, and 
begged us to take him,, as he had at last persuaded 
the women to let him go. We demurred, but he 
urged it so strongly that we at length swallowed our 
scruples, and paid money. As we drove off, the 
man said good-bye to him, as if parting with his 
deaf!^ friend, and gave us many injunctions to “be 
kind’^^the little fellow.” This we most solemnly 
. promised to do, and it is almost needless to state, 

- wn feithfully kept flEur word. 

A forto^ht aftcHPwards, these kindly people — in 
common with nearly all the whites in that part of 
Minnesota—Hsufl^ered a horrible death at the hands of 
the invading Sioux. This fearful massacre, accom- 
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panied as it was by all'jfthe brui^itiGs of ^vage 
warfare, was certainly accounted’ fof, if not excused, 
or eveH justified, by the great provocation they had 
received. The carelessness and injustice of the 
American G-ovemment, and the atrocities cottimitted 
by the troops sent out for the protection of the 
frontier, exasperated the native tribes beyond control. 
Several thousand Indians- — men, women, and children 
— assembled at Forts Snelling' and AberCTOmbie, at 
a time appointed by the Qbvernment themselves, to 
receive the yearly subsidy guaranteed to them in 
payment for lands ceded to the United States. Year 
after year, either through the neglect of the officials 
at Washington, or the carelessness or dishonesty of 
their agents, the Indians were detained there for 
weeks, waiting to receive what yas due to them. 
Able to bring but scanty provision with them — 
enough only for a few days — ^and far removed from 
the buffalo, their only means of subsistence, they 
were kept there in 1862 for nearly six weeks in 
fruitless expectation. Can it be a matter of sur- 
prise that, having been treated year by year in 
the same contemptuous manner, starving and desti- 
tute, the Sioux should have risen to avenge them- 
selves on a race hated by all the IndiansMCf the 
West? 

Unconscious of the dangers gathering round, and 
little suspecting the dreadftd scenes so shortly .tb be 
enacted in this region, we drove merrily along in 
the stage. As we went firther the prairies 

became more extensive, timber mom eoaxce, and 
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human habitations luore rare. Prairie chickens and 
diicks were plentiful along the road* and the driver 
obligingly pulled up to allow us to h^ve a shot* 
whenever a chance occurred. On the third day we 
struck Eed Eiver, and stayed the night at Port Aber- 
crombie ; and the following day, the 1 8 th of July, 
arrived at G-eorgetown. The stage did not run 
beyond this point, and the steamer, by which we 
intended to proceed to Fort Garry, was not expected 
to come in for several days, so that we had every 
prospect of seeing more of Georgetown, than we 
cared for. 
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Indian Hag — ^Hesolvc to go to I'ort Garry in Canoes — Eumours 
of a Sioux Outbreak — The Half-breeds refuse to Accompany us— 
Prepare to Start Alone — Our Canoes and Equipment— A Sioux 
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Mosquitoes — ^Milton Disabled — ^Monotony of the Scenery — Leaky 
Canoes — Travelling by Night — The “ Oven ” Camp — Hunting 
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The little settlement of Georgetown is placed under 
cover of the belt of timber which clothea the banks of 
the river, while to the south and east endlesjkr prairie 
stretches away to the horizon., The place is merely 
a trading post of tlje Hudson’s Bay Company, round 
which a few straggling settlers have established them* 
selves. A company of Minnesota Volnnt^rs was 
stationed here for the protection of |ihe settlement 
against the Sioux. They were prjncipliJJy p? 
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6^ma^ Yankees ; * .e., em^cante, otit-Heroding Herod 
in* Tankeeism, yet betaraying tbeb? origin plainly 
enongb. These heroes, slovenly and tinsoldier-like, 
yet foil of swagger and braggadocio now, when the 
Sioux advanced to the attack on Fort Abercarombie, a 
few weeks afterwards, took refuge under beds, and 
hid in holes and comers, from whence they had 
to be dragged by their officers, who drew them out 
to face the enemy by putting revolvers to their 
heads. 

On the day of our arrival two half-breeds came 
in from a hunting expedition in which they had been 
very successful. They had found a band of twenty 
elk, out of which they killed four, desisting, accord- 
ing to their Own account, from shooting more from 
a reluctance to waste life and^ provision ! — a piece of 
consideration perfectly incomprehensible in a half- 
breed or Indian. We went down to their camp by 
the river, where they were Imng in an Indian 
“lodge,” or tent of skins stretched over a cone of 
poles. Squatted in front of it, engaged in cutting 
the meat for drying, Avas the most hideous old hag 
ever seen. Lean, dried-up, and withered, her parch- 
ment skin was seamed and wrinkled into folds and 
deep Tusnrows, her eyes were bleared and blinking, 
and her long, iron-grey hair; matted and unkempt, 
hung over her shoulders. She kept constantly 
mtittering, and showing her toothless gums, as she 
clawed the flesh before her yrith long, bony, unwashed 
fingers, blt^ki^ out occasionally into wild, an^y 
exclamations, as she struck at the skeleton dogs which 
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attempted to steal some of the delicate morsels.8triswra 
aro\md. 

Finding upon inquiry tliat, in consequence of tihte 
lowness of the water, it was very tmcettain when the 
steamer would arrive, if she ever reached Q-eoi^etown 
at aU, we decided to make the journey to Fort Ckuty 
in canoes. The distance is above five hxtodred miles 
by the river, which runs through a wild and unsettled 
country, inhabited Only by wandering tribes of Sioux, 
Qhippewaya, and Assiniboines. After much bargain- 
ing, we managed to obtain two birch-bark canoes from 
some half-breeds. One of them was full of bullet 
holes, having been formerly the property of some 
Assiniboines, who were waylaid by a war party of 
Sioux whilst descending the river “ the previous 
summer, and mercilessjy sholj, down from the bank, 
where their enen^es lay in ambush. The other was" 
battered and leaky, and both required a great deal of 
patching and caulking before they were rendered 
anything like water-tight. We endeavoured to engage 
a guide, half-breed or Indian, but none would go with 
us. The truth was that rumours were afloat of the 
Jhi^tended outbreak of the Sioux, and these Cowards 
were afraid. One man, indeed — a tail, savage-looking 
Iroquois, just recovering from the effects of^weefe^S 
debauch on com whisky — expressed his readiness to go 
with us, but his demands were so exorbitant, that we 
refused them at once. We offered hhn one}h{df ^hat 
he had asked, and he Went off to consult Ms squaw, 
inomising to give Us an answer next day. ' ‘ 

Wo did not tide® very large suj^ilieB of provisions 
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with tip, da we expected not to be uioz^ than eight or 
tega days on our voyage, and knew rthat we should 
nieet wiih plenty of duc^s ^eng the riYet. /We 
therefore contented ourselves mth twenty pounds, -nf 
flom*, and the same of penunican, with about half hs 
much salt pork, some grease, iindef,,and matches, a 
small quantity of tea, salt, and tobacco, and plenty of 
ammunition. A tin kettle and frying-pan, some 
blankets and a waterproof sheet, a small axe, and a 
gun and hxmting-knife apiece, made up the rest of our 
equipment. ' , 

Whilst we were completing our pre^^^e&tions, 
another half-breed came in, in a great state e:|„excite- 
ment, with the news that a war party of Sioux were 
lurking in the neighbourhood. He had been out 
looking for elk, Mj^en he suddenly observed several 
Indians skulking in the brushwood ; from their paint 
and equipment he knew them to be Sioux on the war- 
path. They did not appear to have perceived him, 
and he turned and fled, escaping to the settlement 
unpursued. We did not place much reliance on his 
story, or the various, reports we had heard, and set out 
the next day alone. How fearfully true these rumours 
of . the hostility of the Sioux, which we treated so 
lightly '&t, the time, turned out to be, is already known 
ta the rehder. As we got ready to start, the Iroquois 
«ai; on /^ Iwnk, smoking sullenly, and showing 


j^ither ,hy vt^ any intention of accepi^ng 

Ejflfr ofl^ of ':^e jfifevious, day* Milton and 

e,,\shiie Treemiss andCheadle 
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sonad > Uttiie diffiotilty in steering, and were .ra^r 
awkward in the management of a paddle. A’ biro|i> 
bark canoe sits so lightly on the water, that a pnff 
of wind drives it about like a walnut-shell; and 
with the wind dead ahead, paddling is very slow 
and laborious. But we got on famously aiEler> a 
short time, Milton being an old hand at the w<»k, 
and the others accustomed to light and crank craft 
on the Isis and the Cam. We glided along pleasantly 
enough, lazily paddling or floating quietly down the 
sluggish stream. The day was hot and bright, and 
we courted the graceful shade of the trees which over- 
hung the bank on either side. The stillness of the 
woods was broken by the dip of our paddles, the 
occasional splash of a fish, or the cfy of various 
birds. The squirrel played and„ chirruped among 
the branches of the trees, the spotted woodpecker 
tapped on the hollow trunk, while, perched high on 
the topmost bough of some withered giant of the 
forest, the eagle and the hawk uttered their harsh and 
discordant screams. Here and there along the banks 
swarms of black and golden orioles clustered on the 
birshes, the gaily-plumed king^sher flitted past, ducks 
and geese floated on the water, and the long-tailed 
American pigeon darted like an arrow high ever the 
tree-tops. As night approached, a hundred owls 
hooted roiind us ; the whip-poor-will startled us with 
its rapid, reiterated call ; dnd the loon — ^the dittos t 
melancholy of birds — sent forth her wild lamenta- 
tions from some adjoining kke. ■ .Thorottghly ditl 
wc enjoy these wild foenes and sounds, md the 
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sensa^km of freedom atui m^ei|)end«3ice 
ppssesled us. 

Having uh-ot as many ducks as ere required, we 
put ashore at sundown, and drawing our canoes out 
of the water into the bushes which fringed the river- 
bank, safe from -the eye of any wandering or hostile 
Indian, we encamped for the night on the edge of the 
prairie. It became quite ■ dark before we had half 
completed our preparations, and we were dreadfriUy 
bothered, in our raw inexperience, to find dry woodibr 
the fire, and do the cooking. However, we managed 
at last to pluck and split open the ducks into “ spread- 
eagles,” roasting them on sticks, Indian fashion, and 
these, with some tea and “dampers,” or cakes of 
unleavened btead, furnished a capital meal. We then 
turned into our blankets, sub Jove-^for we had no 
tent ; — but the tales we had heard of prowling Sioux 
produced so’me effect, and a half-wakeful watchfulness 
replaced our usual sound slumbers. 

We often recalled afterwards how one or other of 
us suddenly sat up in bed and peered into the dark- 
ness at any imusual sound, or got up to investigate 
the eause of the creatangs and rustlings frequently 
heard in the -forest at n%ht, but which might have 
betmySd the stealthy approach of an Indian enemy. 
Mosqiiitopfi swarmed and added to our restlessness. 
In the morning we all three presented an abnormal 
aj^earanee, Milton’s arms being iremendously blis- 
'tered*' red, and swollen, from paddling with them 
bare in ttie scorching sun ; aad Treemiss and Cheadle 
exhibiting faces it was impossible to reco^se, sc 
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<vreve they dumged, hy the sweUhttg o£ 

<|ttito bites. 

: Udiilton was qmte unable to use a paddle forseversd 
days, and his canoe was towed ^oug by Treemiss and 
Ohejwlle. This, of course, delayed us considerably, 
and the delight we had experienced during the tirst 
few days’ journey gradually gave place to a desire for 
change. 

Eed Eiver, flowing almost entirely through prairie 
land, has hollowed out for itself a deep channel in the 
level plains, the sloping sides of which are covered 
witti timber almost to the water’s edge. The un- 
varying sameness of the river, and the limited prospect 
shut in by rising banks on either side, gave ^ monotony 
to our daily journey; and the routing’ of cooking, 
chopping, loading and unloading .canoes, paddling, 
and shooting, amusing enough at first, began to grow 
rather tiresome. ' 

The continual leaking of our rickety canoes 
obliged us to pull up so frequently to empty them, and 
often spend hours in attempting to stop the seams, that 
we fiiade very slow progress towards completing the 
five hundred nules before us. We therefore thoroughly 
overhauled them, and having succeeded in making 
them tolerably water-tight, resolved to make afi extra 
stage, and travel all night. The weather was beauti- 
fully fine, and, although there was no moon, we were 
able to steer well enough by the dear starlight. 

The night semned to pass veay slowly, and we 
nodded wearily over our |»ddles heforetilfti^8!|li|^ 
ance of daylight gave us an excuse for Idncding^ 
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we idid at pntctjeable place. 1356 baxtks were 

kcee'deep in mud, but we were too tired and tieepy to 
^search ftirther. Mid carried our things to drier ground 
higher up, where a land-slip from a steep diff.had 
formed a small level space a few yards square. Hhe 
free of the diff was semicircular, and its aspect due 
south; not a breath of air was stirring, and as we slept 
with nothing to shade us from the fiery rays of the 
mid-day sun, we awoke half baked. Some ducks 
which we had killed the evening before were already 
stinking and half putrid, and had to be thrown away 
as unfit for food. We found the position unbearable, 
and, reluctantly re-loading our canoes, took to the river 
again, and paddled languidly along until eveniug. 
This’eamp, vdiich we called “ The Oven,” was by far 
the warmest place, we.ever found, with the exception 
of the town of Acapulco, in Mexico, which stands in 
a very similar situation. 

A week after we left Georgetown our provisions 
fell short, for the pemmican proved worthless, and fell 
to the lot of Eover, and we supplied ourselves en- 
tirely by shootii^ the wdd-fowl, which were tolerably 
plentifol. The young 'geese, although almost fail* 
grown and feathered, were not yet able to fly, but 
afibr^ed capital sport. When hotiy pursued they 
dived as we came near in the canoes, and, if too hardly 
pushed, took to the shore. This was generally a fatal 
mistake j Milton immediately landed with Boyer, who 
quickly discovered them lying with merely their beads 
hiddenrin &e grass or bu^es, and they were then 
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Wli€9x engaged ia ilm Bxefiing iimttseiaeitt oaa 
ddj, Hilton went fdkoad do^ ske^ea in chase of^.a 
wonnded bird, while Treemiss and Cheadle remained, 
behind to look after some others which had taken to 
the land. The former was paddling away merrily after 
his prey, when, at a sudden turn of the river, he came 
upon the steamer warping up a shallow rapid. Eager 
to get on board and taste the good things we had lately 
lacked, he swept down the current alongside the over- 
hanging deck of the steamer. The stream was rough 
and very strong, and its force was increased by the 
effect of the stem- wheel of the steamer in rapid motion 
in the narrow channel. The canoe was drawn under 
the projecting deck, but Milton climg tightly to it, and 
the friendly hands of some of the crc?W seized and 
hauled him and his canoe safely on J)oard. The others 
following shortly afterwards, and observing the steamer 
in like manner, were equally delighted, and dashed 
away down stream in order to get on board as quickly 
as possible. 

The stem-wheel was now stopped, but as they 
neared tlie side it was suddenly put in motion again, 
and the canoe carried at a fearful pace past the side of 
the boat, sucked in by the whirlpool of the wheel, i^y 
the most frantic exertions, the two saved theShselves 
from being drawn under, but were borne down the 
rapid about a quarter of a mile. Bover attempting a 
similar feat, was carried down after them,, struggling 
vainly against the powerful current. Glreat was the 
wrath of Cheadle and Treemiss against ftie fli^tain for 
the trick *he had served them, and. they squabbled 



no little with each other alao,jMi %ej Tainly strove^ t^ 
r^ascend the rapid. Three times they; raade the 
^attempt, but were as often swept back, Slid had to eom- 
mence aftesh. By paddling with all their might they 
succeeded in getting within a himdred yards of 
steamer; but at this point, where the stream narroen^ , 
and shot with double force round a sharp tom' in 
the channel, the head of the canoe was swept round in 
spite of all their efforts, and down they went again. 

When they were on the eve of giving up in despair, 
the other canoe appeared darting down towards them, 
manned by two men whose masterly use of the paddle 
proclaimed them to be old voyageurs. Coming al6ng- 
side, one of them exchanged places with Cheadje, and 
thus? each having a skilful assistant, by dint of hug- 
ging the bank, and warily avoiding the strength of the 
current, they easily reached the critical point for the 
fourth time.' Here again was a fierce struggle. Swept 
back repeatedly for a few yards, but returning instantly 
to the attack, they at last gained the side of the steamer. 
The captain kindly stopped half an hour to allow us to 
have a good dinner. Finding the steamer would pto- 
bably be a week before ‘ she returned, we obtained a 
fresh stock of flour and salt pork, and went on our 
way*again. Presently we found Rover, who had got 
to land a long way down the stream, and took Kim on 
board again. 

Aftm" a few days’ slow and monotonous voyaging, 
being again ftequehtiy obliged to stop in order to re- 
pair omikaky ipaftv^ decided fp try a night journey 
once more. i%e niglxt was clear and starlight, but in 



or two^ aniiiibiis cl0iid8 beg^ id 
ibfl Ti|) frdih the westi a®td the dhi^eid ificrdeadC 
We went on, however, hoping that thMe * wonld be 
no storm. But before long, suddenly, as it seemed to 
us, the darkness became complete ; then, without 
vious warning, a dazzling flash of lightniUg lit tip 
a moment the wild scene around us, and almost instan- 
taneously a tremendous clap of thunder, an explosion 
like: the bursting of a magazine, caused us to stop 
paddling, and sit silent and appalled. A fierce blast Of 
wind swept over the river, snapping great trees like 
twigs on every side ; the rain poured down in floods, 
and soaked us through and through; flash followed , 
flash in quick succession, with its accompanying roar of 
thunder; whilst at intervals between, a dim, flickering 
light, faint and blue, like the flame of a spirit lamp, 
or the “ Will-o’-the-wisp,” hovered over the surface 
of the water, but failed to light up the dense blackness 
of the night. With this came an ominous hissing, 
like the blast of a steam pipe, varying with the wind, 
now sounding near as the flame approached, now more 
distant as it wandered away. 

We were in the very focus «f the storm ; the whole 
air was charged with electricity, and the changing 
currents of the electric fluid, or ibe shifting ‘wnids, 
lifted and played with our hair in passing. The ssideB. 
of ozone was so pungent that it fairly made us snort 
again, and forced itself on oiir notice amongst :the 
other more fearfiil phuaomena of Ibe .storm. ' We 
made an attmpt 'to land at oucOi; hut t|le ^kne^ 
was so inWse we could not 
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snags oad &lka timber wliich. beset the 8teep> slippeiy 
bimk ; and i&e f<Mcee of the stream bnmped us agaiast 
them in a manner which warned im to desist, if we 
’ wotdd avoid being swamped or knocking holes in the 
paper sides of our frail craft. We had little chance 
of escape in that case, for the rivm: was deep, and 
it would be almost impossible to clamber Up the 
slippery face of the bank, even if we succeeded in 
finding it, through the utter darkness in which we 
were enveloped. There was nothing else for it bttt 
to face it out till daylight, and we therefore fastened 
the two canoes together, and again gave ourselves 
up to the fury of the storm. We had some difficidfiy 
in bringing the two canoes alongside, but by calling 
out ^ one another, and by the momentary glimpses 
obtained during the flashes of lightning, we at last 
effected it. Treemiss*, crouching in the bows, kept a 
sharp look-out, while we, seated in the stem, steered 
by his direction. As each flash illuminated the river 
before us for an instant, he was able to discern the 
rocks and snags ahead, and a vigorous stroke of our 
pa4dles carried us clear during the interval of darkness. 

^ After a short period of blind suspense, the next 
fla|||^ showed us that we had avoided one danger to 
disCJpver another a few yards in front. Hour after 
honr passed by, but the storm raged as furiously, and 
the rain ,came down as fast as eyer. We looked 
anxiously for the first gleam of dayligh%^jbut the 
night seemed as if it would never come to i^^end 
The canoes lyere gradually filling with water, which 
had m^t xq) nearly to our waists, and the gunwales 
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wew baiely above ibe^enil^^oe: It became veiy dombt- 
M Whether they would float till dBybi^. 

The night air was raw aiid cold, mid SfS we sat in 
our involuntary hip-bath, Wth the rain beatiflg upon* 
U8, we shivered from head to foot; our teeth chattered, 
and our hands became so , benumbed that we could 
scarcely grasp the paddles. But we dared not take a 
moment’s rest from our exciting work, in watching 
and steering clear of the snags and rocks, idthodgh we 
were almost tempted to give up, and resign ourselves 
to chance. 

Never will any of us foiget the misery of that 
ni^t, or the intense feeling of relief we experienced 
when we first observed rather a lessening of the 
darkness ihan any positive appearance of light. 
Shortly before this, the storm began sensibly to abate ; 
but the rain poured down as fast as ever when we 
hastily landed in the grey morning on a muddy bank, 
the first practicable place we came to. Drawing our 
canoes high on shore, that they might not be swept off 
by the rising flood, we wrapped ourselves in our 
dripping blankets, and, utterly weary and worn oai'k 
slept long and soundly. (^) ^ 


(*) Mr. Boss^ tile author of the “ Fur Hunters of the Far Weik;^** M 
his History of the Bed Biver Settlement,’^ mokes mention of o stdrm 
\ery similar to the one described above. In that instance the party 
were camping out on the plains; three tents were struck by the 
lightning, and two men, a woxnon, and two children killed. Several 

horses iind dogs were also killed. The rain fell in such torrents, 
that in the coxprse of a Ibw minutes the flood of ^wftter was so 
great that two small oh^dron naiTOwly''escapad beidg drowned. A 
summer rarely passes in Bed Biver without tho loss of sever^ Btos 
by lightning! 



yfhm we awoke, t|ia was already high, 
shilling br%htlyi and imdimmedihy a<im^ cloud, 
and onr blankets were already half diy. We there- 
fore turned out, spread our things on the bushes, and 
made an attempt to light a fire. All dup matehes 
and tinder were wet, and we wasted a long time 
in fruitless endeavours to get a light by, firing pieces 
of dried rag out of a gun. - Whilst we were thus 
engaged, another adventurer appeared, coming down 
the river in a “ dug-out,” or small canoe hoUowcd out 
of a log. We called out to him as he passed, and 
he came ashore, and supplied us with some diy 
matches. He had camped in a sheltered place before 
sundown, on the preceding evening, and made every- 
thing secure, from the rain before the storm came 
on. We soon had a roaring fire, and spent the 
rest of the day in drying our property and patching 
our canoes, which we did caulk most effectually this 
time, by plastering strips- of our pocket-handkerchiefs 
over the seams with piue-gum. But our misfortunes 
were yet far from an end. We broke the axe and the 
handle of the frying-pan, and were driven to cut 
our fire- wood with our hjinting-knives, and manipulate 
cooking utensil by means of a cleft stick. 

©ui; expectations of having a good xfight’s rest 
were disappointed. About two hours before daylight ' 
were awakened by the rumbling of dp^aiji |^fe nder, 
^d immediately jumped up and made 
secure as possible. Before vety long, a 
as terrible as one of r^the rdght before 
us. Our waterproof sheefo were too- small to keep out 
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i&e deluge of water whicli flooded &e ground, and 
rushod into our Iflankets. But we iw^aged fo keep 
our ruatchee dt^, and lighted a Are when the rain 
ceased. Meantime, about noon, nearly everything we 
had was soaked again, and we had to spend the rest of 
fhe day in drying clothes and blaiikets as before. 

On the third day after our arrival in this camp of 
disasters, just as we were nearly ready to start, we 
were again visited by a terrible thunder-storm, and once 
more reduced to our former wretched plight. Again 
we set to work to wring out trousers, shirts, and 
blankets, and clean our guns, sulkily enough, almost 
despairing of ever getting away from the place where 
we had encountered so many troubles. 

But the fourth day brought no thui^der-stor^, nor 
did we experience any bad weather for the rest of the 
voyage. 

We paddled joyfully away from our dismal camp, 
and along the river-side saw numerous marks of the 
fury of the storm ; great trees blown down, or trunks 
snapped short off, others torn and splintered by light- 
ning. The storm had evidently been what is called a 
“ riband storm,” which had followed the course of the 
river pretty closely. The riband storm passes over 
only a narrow line, but ■mtbin these limits is 
ceedingly violent and destructive. ^ ' 

We had by this time finished aft the provisiop(S>%l8 
brought with ns, and lived for some days M ducks 
and fish. A large pike, of some tfr twel"^ poun^ , 

served ns for a couple of days, apd Vfe 
caught a -quantity of gold-eyes, ^ 
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dace. ^ Having tinfortiiriately broken Our last hook, 
caught them by the contrivance of two hOedlOB fastened 
together by passing the line through the eyes, and 
threading them head first through the bait. One 
night found us with nothing but a couple of gold-eyes 
for supper, and we were roused very early next morn- 
ing by the gnawing of our stomachs. We paddled 
nearly the whole day in the hot sun, languid, and 
weary, and most fearfully hungry. Neither ducks 
nor geese were to be seen, and the gold-eyes resisted 
all our allurements. We knew that we must be 
at least 150 miles from our journey’s end, and 
our only hope of escaping semi-starvation seemed to 
be the speedy arrival of the steamer. For be it re- 
membered, tlnat for the whole distance of 450 miles 
between Georgetown and Pombina, sixty miles above 
Fort Garr}’-, there are no inhabitants except chance 
parties of Indians. We were sorely tempted to stop 
and rest during the heat of the day, but were m*ged 
on by the hope of finding something edible before 
nightfall. 

Our perseverance was duly rewarded, for shortly 
before sundown we camo upon a flock of geese, and a 
most exciting chase ensued. Faintness and languor 
wiSre'foBgotten, and we paddled furiously after them, 
Imcouraged by the. prospect of a substantial supper, 
kifted three geese, and soOn after met with a 
mber of ducks, out of which we shot seven. Befoi-e 
4^ !(x>uld find a pluce at which to camp, we killed two 
more gee^, and were well suj^jlied for a couple of days . 
Waspeedfty ’Ht U fire, plu^^ and spitted dur game. 
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&ud before they were lialf cooked, devoured theia, far 
TOore greedily than if they had been canTrass-backajit 
Debnonico's, or the Maison BonSe. The total con- 
sumption at this memorable meal consisted of two 
geese and four ducks ; but then, as a Yankee would 
express it, they were geese and ducks “ straight ” — ■ 
i.e., without anything else whatever. We slept very 
soundly and happily that night, and at daybreak were 
awakened by the puffing of the steamer ; and running 
to the edge of the river, there, sure enough, was the 
International. The captain had already caught sight 
of us, and stopped alongside; and in a few minutes 
we were on board, and engaged in discussing what 
seemed to us a most delicious meal of salt pork, bread, 
and molasses. We had been sixteen days since leaving 
Georgetown, and were not sorry that our canoeing was 
over. On the following day we reached Pembina, a 
half-breed settlement on the boundary-line between 
British and American territory ; and the next, being 
the 7th of August, arrived at Port Garry. Directly 
we came to anchor opposite the Port, a number of 
people came on board, principally half-breeds, and 
amongst them La Eonde, who had been out with 
Milton on his previous visit to the plains. He in- 
dulged in the most extravagant demonshratiohsr of 
delight at seeing him again, and expressed his 
ness to go vrith him to the end of the wor|^;if 
required. ' 

He informed us that our 'arrival was expej^iPI^ 
Two men, who had left Georgetown after our defarl^ie 
from that place, ba4 arrived at Port Garry some days 
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before .by land, and from the mmsiially long time we 
liqd been out, serious apprehensions weife entertained 
for our safety. Indeed, La Bonde had made prepara- 
tions to start immediately in search of us, in case we 
did not arrive by the steamer. We pitched our tent 
near his house, in preference to the unsatisfactory ac- 
commodation of the so-called hotel, and had no 
cause to regret having at once commenced life under 
canvass. 
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Fort Caret — ^by which we mean the building itself, 
for the name of the Fort is frequently used, for the 
settlement generally — ik situated on the north bank .of 
the Assiniboine river, a few hundred yards aboTift'^^ 
junction with Bed River. It consiste of <e 
enclosure of high stoue walls, flanked at each aug^e by 
round towers. Within this are several substSfiMal 
wooden buildings— the Oovemor’s Tesid.eiu)e., 
and the storehouses for the Gompanys fteijd ikd gobtb*’ 
The shop, where aryid.es of every desdiib^il are add, 
is thronged from li»ommg till night by* k crowd bf 
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setfcleifB aad half-breeds, who meet there to gossip and 
tr^t each other to rum and brandy, as well as to 
make their purchases. 

The Bed Eiver settlement extends beyond Fort 
Gurry for about twenty miles to the northward along 
the banks of Bed Biver, and about fifty to the west- 
ward along its tributary, the Assiniboine. The 
wealthier inhabitants live in hu^e, well-built wooden 
houses, and the poorer half-breeds in roi^h log huts, 
or even Indian “lodges.” There are several Pro- 
testant churches, a Eomish cathedral and nunnery, and 
schools of various denominations. The neighbouring 
country is principally open, level prairie, the timber 
being confined, wiih a few exceptions, to the banks of 
the streams. • The settlement dates from the year 
1811, when the Earl of Selkirk purchased from the 
Hudson’s Bay Company and the Cree and Sauteux 
Indians a large tract of land stretching along both 
banks of the Bed Biver and the Assiniboine. The 
country was at that time inhabited only by wandering 
tribes of Indians, and visited occasionally by the 
employes of the North-West and Hudson’s Bay Com- 
panies, who had tradings poste in the neighbourhood. 
Vast herds of buffalo, now driven fer to the west of 


1^' Biver, the^ ranged over its prairies, and fre- 
qxmnted the rich feeding groxmds of the present 


S be of Minnesota, as far as the Mississippi. 

^h» first band of emigrants — Scotch families, sent 
under tho au^ices of Lord Selkirk — ^reached the 


Ooldny in 181^, and were reinforced by subsequent 


d^achments until the year 1815. Never* did the 
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{Monem of my new country Etifier greater hardships 
and diistiiouragoxnents thPn were escpetienoed by these 
unfionii^ate people during the first seven or eight 
years after their arrival. They were attacked by the* 
Canadians and half-breeds in the employ of the 
North-West !B*ur Company, who looked on tliem with 
jealousy* as firateyea of their rivals of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, and were compelled to flee to Pembina. 
Here they spent the winter living on the charity of 
the Indians and half-breeds, and suffering the greatest 
hardships from the scarcity of provisions, and want of 
proper protection against the severity of the climate. 
When they returned to the colony they were again 
attacked by their persevering enemies, the North- 
westers, many of their number shot down® Ihe 
rest driven a second time into exile, and their homes 
pillaged or burnt. They went *back a third time, but 
their attempts to live by the cultivation of the soil 
were defeated by yarious misfortunes. Crops prd- 
mising to repay them a hundred-fold were devoured 
by swarms of grasshoppers, which appeared ^wo years 
in succession* and all they were able to save was a 
small quantity of seed collected by the women in their 
aprons. These insects came in such armies that they lay 
in heaps on the ground ; fires lighted out of doors werch 
speedily extinguished by them, the earth stank, and 
the waters were polluted with the mass of decom- 
posing bodies. The grasshoppers disappeared, and 
have not since re-virited the colony i, but they were 
succeeded by myriads of blackbirds, which mads 
terrible havoc with.tha grain. .It was not, until l^e 
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year 18S1, nine years after tite first establishmeiit oi 
odLony, that these unfort^ate^ settibl^ siijii»»eede4 
in reaping ta any extent the fruits of their labours. 
'The North-West Company was at that time amal- 
gpamated with the Hudson’s Bay Company, when ttie 
colonists were left in peace, and have steotdily, though 
slowty, progressed.up to the present time. The only 
misfortune which has since occurred to them was a 
disastrous flood, which swept away horses, cattle, and 
corn-stacks, as well as several of the inhabitants. (*) 

In 1862 we found them a very heterogeneous com- 
munity of about eight thousand souls — ^Englishmen, 
Irishmen, Scotchmen, English Canadians, French 
Canadians, Americans, English half-breeds, Canadian 
halfl>reeds, and Indians. Nearly the whole population, 
with the exception of a few storekeepers and ftee- 
traders, live by tfie Company, and the Company is 
king. The Company makes the laws, buys the pro- 
duce of the chase and of the farm, supplying in return 
the other necessaries and the luxuries of life. 

The farmers of Red River are wealthy in fiocks, 
and herds, and grain, more than sufficient for their own 
wants, and live in coiyparative comfort. The soil is 
so fertile, that wheat is raised year after year on the 
same Im^d, and yields fifty and sixty bushels to the 
acre, wifttouk any manure being required. The pas- 
turage ie of the finest quality, and unlimited in extent. 
T%e eonntless herds of bufiaio which, the land has 

tlio oolo&y passed into the possession of 
adsen^ Bay Cknupany, purchase from Lord Selkirk’s e\ecu- 
Ttis, hoVrever, made hut Uttl4 dbaage in its condition, the 
^av«»ameikt having been ena^sed by the Company, fo^Lord Selkirk 
and tda excca&toru^ the first fonudation of the colony. 
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’ ^uppoHxkt iu^8 sufBlci<snt Evidence of fbis. Bttt, dlifci 
Ottt Id titds distant comer of tiie from any co:q[i- 
mtmication with the rest of the world— *oxcept an on- 
certain one with the yonng State of Minnesoln. by* 

, steamer during the summer, and with England by the 
Company’s ship which brings stores to York Eaetory# 
in Hudson’s Bay, once a year— the farmers find no 
market for their produce. 

It is the interest and policy of the Company to 
discourage emigration, and keep the country as one 
vast preserve for fur-bearing animals. The colony has 
therefore been recruited almost entirely from their own 
servants, who settle at Fort Garry on their retirement 
from the service. It is also their interest to prevent 
any trading except through fhemselves. In 1849 
they attempted to enforce their monopoly of the fur 
trade, and four half-breeds were arrested for infringe- 
ment of the laws by buying furs from the Indians. 
The half-breeds rosQ in arms, and a revolution was 
imminent The trial was not proceeded with, and 
since that time they have been content to put every 
obstacle in the way of free-trade, by tabooing the 
offender, and refusing to furnish him with anything 
out of their stores. This obstructive policy keeps^ 
up a continual ill-feeling amongst the indepen<Mr|' 
population of the settlement, who naturally enough 
have little belief in the justice of laws framed, as they 
imagine, for the protection of the Company rather fJmn 
for the general good. The members^cf the Begl^detive 
Conndl, the magistrates, and oH othe^ ptd)Ho^cers, 
are nominated by th)fii»Govemor. * ‘ * > 

The Huc^ou’s Bay Company h^, Wje believb. 
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tbeir almost absolate pott^ weU End justly, 
in^sQ £^r #kEt they have administered with impartiality 
the laws which they have made. They have gained 
the affection and respect of the Indians kindly 
intercourse and just dealing. But the day of mono- 
polies has gone by, and it seems strange that the 
governing power this colony should still he left in 
the hands of a trading company, whose interests are 
opposed to its development. It is time the anomaly 
should cease, and a proper colonial government be 
established, whose efforts would be directed to the 
opening out of a country so admirably adapted for 
settlement. 

From Bed Eiver to the Bocky Mountains, along 
the banks of ■Uie Assiniboine and the fertile belt of tb% 
Saskatchewan, at least sixty millions of acres of the 
richest soil lie ready for the fanner when he shall be 
allowed to enter in and possess it. This glorious 
country, capable of sustaining an enormous population, 
lies utterly useless, except for the support of a few 
Indians, and the enrichment of the shareholders of the 
Last Great Monopoly. 

Since the time of />ur visit the Company has 
passed into other hands. The fact that the new 
direotoxp sent out Dr. Bae to survey a route for a 
teli%raph line through their territories into British 
Columbia^ redounds greatly to their credit, and in- 
dui^ a hc^ that their policy will be more liberal 
th{ill> llmt ftmix predecessors* 

"^1^^ Stai^maaay condition of the Bed Biver 
colopy; is. not, however, to he entirely attributed 
to rule of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
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but in souMi raeasitfe alto tu 12^ inoonolgtbjl^ 
and r^ant of thrift ariribfted by the C!fu»A^«aus, 

and ttieir relatives, iiie Fesneb half-breeds, who ftnn 
the largest seetion of the inhabitants. Ilje latterj 
the most numerous of the two, are also the most 
unreliable and unprofitable members of society. 
Betoitory, fichlo, mercurial, and passionately fond of 
gaiely and fineiy, they have an utter distaste for 
all useful labotir, and rarely succeed in raising them- 
selves into any permanent position of comfort and in- 
dependence. 

They ate so admirably delineated by Mr. Boss, in 
his “ History of the Red River Settlement,” that we 
shall be excused for quoting his description. He says, 
^The Canadians and half-breeds are promiscuously 
settled together, and live in much the same way. 
T'hey are not, properly speakiifg, farmers, hunters, or 
fishermen, but rather compound the three occupa- 
tions together, and follow them in turn, as whim and 
circumstances may dictate. They farm to-d^, himt 
to-morrow, and fish the next day, without anythii^ 
like system, always at a nonplus, but never disconcerted. 
They are great in adventuring^hut small in performing, 
and exceedingly plausible in their dealings. StUl, they 
arc oftener useful to themselves than bihers, and^^ 
through the world as best they can, without mudh 
forethought or reflection. Taking them aR in all, they 
are a happy people.” They spend mud^ of their time 
in singing, dancings »od gosrifaag fhoim* to 

house, gettbatg drunk wlmn the 0|lp0lriiBn^^ 

They aye» a merry, light-hearted, obKgfai^ 

^ssly generous, ho^iteble, and mEtravagttet. 
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goe» on, every ixigHt tibron^M^iO^ tire winter, 

ai^ a we^ddmg, or “ nooe’',as it ie ealJje^^ is eelebmted 
by keying open home, and relays of fiddlers are busily 
employed playing for the dancers all through the night, 
and often for on into the next day. By that time most 
of the guests are incapacitated fix>m saltatory exercise j 
for rum flows freely on these ocfeasions, and when a 
hrff-hreed drinks he does it, as he says, conttneUfimP^ 
that is, until he obtaias the desired happiness of com- 
plete intoxication. Vanity is another of their besetting 
sins, and they will leave themselves and their families 
without the common necessaries of life to become the 
envied possessors of a handsome suit, a gnn, a horse, 
or a train of dogs, which may happen to attract their 
fancy. Being Jintensely superstitious, and firm believer^ 
in dreams, omens, and warnings, they are apt disciples 
of the Bomish faitfi. ’Completely imder the influence 
of the priests in most respects, and observing the out- 
ward forms of their religion with great regularity, they 
are yet grossly immoral, often dishonest, and generally 
not trustworthy. 

But as htmter«, guides, and voyageurs they are un- 
equalled. Of more powerful build, as a rule, than the 
pure Indian, they combine his endurance and readiness 
of resource with the greater muscular strengfh and 
perseverance of the white man. Bay after day, witli 
]|llimty of food, or none at all, whether pack on hack, 
Imppiug iu the woods, treading out a path with snow- 
^ fibB deep s&ow for the sle^h-dogs, or running 
, thma a mmag pace from morning to ni^t, 
l^ere is a well-beaten track, they will travel 
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fifty &s aixiy nfi^ a fiay fiw a we6k tog<?fibet witliOUtr 
showfi&g any sign of fii-tigm, ^ 

7fie other division of ilie inh^ihitanfi) of the fted 
River settlement, the English and Scotch, ’with the" 
better portion of their half-breed relations, form a 
pleasing contrast to their Erench neighbonrs, being 
thrifty, industrious, and many of them weailiiy, in 
their way. Some of the more Indian of the English 
half-breeds are, indeed, little better than the Canadians, 
but these seem to be the exception, for we met but 
few who equalled the French half-breeds in idleness 
and frivolity. 

These different classes have each their own quarter 

in the settlement. The English and Scotch inhabit 

Ijbe west bank of Red River, north of the Assinifioine, 

while the French Canadians dwell on the east bank 

of Red River, and along the south Ibank of the Assini- 

boine. The Indian tribes who frequent Fort Garry 

are the Sauteux and other branches of the great 

Chippeway nation, and occasionally a few Crees, or 

Assiniboines ; the Sioux, the natural enemies of all the 

\ 

former tribes, sometimes visit the colony in time of 
peace. , 

The two great events of ‘the year at Red Em? arq 
the Spring and Fall Hunt. The buflfelo still fo^m8P<ni» 
of the principal wurces from which provisions ar§^ 
obtained. Femmioan and dried meat, like baeon with 
us, are staple artioles of food in every es^fishment,^ 
At these seasons the whole able-bodied half-bined 
population M out for the plains in a body^^ yrith 
horses and carts. Wmj of the fitmters who 
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go {hemselv^^i engia^ liaIf«bireeSs'to ‘Ixtmt for them. 
T^se oxpeddllons now assnine very lar^e proportionfi. 

number of bunters frequently exceeds 500, and 
they are accompanied by the women and children, 
to prepare the meat. The number of carts often* 
reaches 1,500 or 1,600. "When the buffalo are found, the 
horsemen are formed into line, and ride up as close as 
possible before the herd takes flight at full speed. 
Then the captain gives the word, and all charge, 
’as hard as horses can gallop, into the middle of 
the herd. The fattest beasts are singled out and shot 
down, and often more than 1,000 carcases strew the 
ground. 

"We spent three weeks at Fort Garry very pleasantly. 
The weather ^vas beautifully bright and fine, without 
a cloud in the sky, ^d although intensely hot, we 
enjoyed our lazy life thoroughly for a time. 

The Bishop, Dr. Anderson, showed us great kind- 
ness and hospitality, and the Governor of Bed Eiver, 
Mr. M'Tavish, afforded us every assistance in fitting 
out our expedition. The only drawback to our com- 
fort was the presence of armies of mosquitoes and 
sand-flies, which attacked us every night. In ord(‘r 
to get any sleep, we were ‘compelled to smoke out our 
tsnf before turning in. This we effected' by cutting a 
hole in the ground at one end, and lighting a small 
ihe bottom, which we covered up with sods and 
eWh "«dxen it was well alighti! The fire generally 
. cotpi^E^'to smoulder and srnoi.^ until morning, but 
.it Wjuenl^ acted so effectually that we were awakened 
in ^ nig^t by a sense of suffocation, and were 



cornfM^ed to rash f>ut of tbo imti to escape being 
stifled- ' » 

iJttring our stay, Lord Dunmore, and a party of 
o0cer8 of the Guatds stationed at Hontreal, arrived 
' on their way to hunt buffalo on the plains. Their 
preparations were soon completed, and they started 
before us for Fort Ellice, on the Assiniboine. 

We found, upon careful inquiry, that it was already 
too late in the season to attempt crossing ihe moun* 
tains before winter. We therefore decided to travel 
westward, to some convenient point on the river 
Saskatchewan, and winter there, in readiness to go 
forward Across the mountains the following summer. 
We also learnt that several parties of emigrants, 
about 200 in all, chiefly Canadians; had passed 
through in the early part of .thg summer on their 
way to British Columbia. 

By the evening of the 22nd of August we had 
completed our arrangements, ready to start on the 
morrow. We had engaged four men — ^Louis La Bonde, 
our, head man and guide, Jean Baptiste 'Vital, Tous- 
saint Voudrie, and Athanhaus Bruneau, aU French 
•half-breeds. La Eonde had'-a great reputation as a 
hunter and trapper, and was veiy proud of having been 
out with Dr. Bae on Some of his extraordinary jourfleys. 
He was a fine, tall, well-built fellow, with a hanlj^ihe 
face and figure, and was reported to be quite irresiimbla 
amongst the fair sex. Vital was a sinister-looking dog, 
thick-set and bu}l'‘neeked, surly and ill-cdaditk^ed. 
He professed th have" been .out vdth Os^tslia 
^xpeditioli, and'wu$'%ternally boastihg of Ms 
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brat'ery ia encounteys with lodiaiis, and the extraordi- 
na?gr number of grisly bears which he had slain, 
youdrie was a little, dark-oomplexioned fellow, very 
loquacious and plausible, but making no pretensions 
to any great knowledge of bunting or travelling. 
Bmneau was the son of a Red River magistrate-— a’ 
tall, good-looking fellow, but very simple, and the butt 
of all the others. Our conversation with the men was 
carried on in Canadian French, for their knowledge 
of English was very imperfect. Amongst themselves 
they used a mixed patois of French and Indian, for a 
long time perfectly incomprehensible to us. 

We succeeded in obtaining very good saddle horses. 
Treemiss bought the champion runner ijf the settle- 
ment,* and Milton had an old favourite of his and 
La Ronde’s, the hero of a thousand runs. Che'adle’s 
horse was, however, the most extraordinary-looking 
animal in the whole cavalcade. Bucephalus stood 
about fifteen hands, was straight in the shoulder, one 
of his legs was malformed and crooked, his head was 
very large, and his tail very long. On the road he 
was continually stumbling; and when Cheadle rode 
him about the settlement, he was at first nearly 
pitched over every gate and fence he came to. When 
th0 ftorse caught sight 'of one, he made for it, and 
lUiddenly stopping, stood stock-still, as a hint for his 
'rider to dismount and tie him up— an illustration of 
|||e gossiping habits of his late owner. But he turned 
«t 1)0^ useful horse of the whole number, gal- 
led over ^ ]!oi;^hest ground after bufhlo without 
ever making a mistake^ or givmg his rider a* fall, and 
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eveivtmilly carried packs over the moxmtams into 
British Columbia. ^ 

Our supplies consisted of pemmican, dried meat, 
flour, tea, salt, tobacco, rum, a lai^e quantity of am- 
munition, blankets, and buflTalo robes, and knives and 
trinkets for presents or barter. These and a canvass 
tent were carried in six of the small rough carts of 
the country, which are made entirely of wood;' and 
although they break more readily than if iron were 
used, yet they are easily repaired when travelling 
where iron and blacksmiths are not found. 

We discarded boots and coats, adopting the cos- 
, tume of the country, viz., moccasins, and hunting- 
shirts of the skin of the Cariboo deer. Our weapons 
were a double-barrelled gun, hunting -knife, tmd a 
revolver a-piece, which last we only carried when in 
dangerous localities. 

And here we would ofier a word of advice to 
any future traveller in the Hudson’s Bay territories. 
If he intends merely to hunt bufialo on the plains 
in the summer, when he can take carts along with 
him, and ample supplies, let him take a rifle if he 
wiU ; but if he wishes to see> wild life in every phase, 
and rough it through the winter, as we did, let him be 
content vrith a double-barrelled smooth-bore, '\Xrhich 
will carry ball well. Carts cannot travel in the 
snow, and everything has to be carried on dog-stl^iiS‘5 
Every pound of weight is a ccmsideration, and a gun 
packed on a rieigh is almost certain to be beht oir 
broken. In the w'o^ the hunter must carry all his 
baggage*and proririW Un his back. 
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Two guns are, therefore, out of the question in 
both cases. The hunter aod trapper lives hy the 
feathered game which he kills,, rattier than hy the 
larger animals, which are only occasionally met with ; 
and although he may be a crack shot, he cannot* kill 
birds on the wing with a rifle, or two or three 
at a time, as he nnust do if he would avoid star- 
vation, and economise his ammunition. A good 
smooth-bore shoots well enough, up to sixty or 
eighty yards, for all practical purposes, and during 
our experience we never met with ,an instance where 
we could not approach within that distance of large 
game. 

We left Fort Glarry on the 23rd of August, in the 
highest spirits^ feeling free as air, riding alongside our 
train of carts, which carried all we possessed on the 
continent. We had several spare horses, and these 
trotted along after us as naturally as Rover. The 
road followed the left bank of the Assiniboine pretty 
closely, passing through level prairie land, with here 
and there patches of woodland and a few houses. As 
we passed one of these hamlets, Voudrie informed us 
that a cousin of his — the» cousins of a lialf-breed* are 


legion— had been: married that morning, and invited 
us to •the wedding festivitifes, which were then going 
on at the house of the bride’s father close by. As we 
had soiae curiosity to see a “noce,” we agreed, and 
immediately camped, and walked to the house, where 


we were d^ly intarodueed hy Voudriey and warmly. 
welcoB^d.^^e assembled company. 

Afti^ we Wd discussed some meat, cakes, j^tie.s, 
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tea, and whisky spread out on the ground outside, we 
adjourned to the ball-room, the sitting-room of^the 
little two-roomed house. It was crowded with guests, 
dressed in full half-breed finery. At one end were 
two 'fiddlers, who worked in relays, the music being in 
most rapid time, and doubtless very fatiguing to the in- 
strumentalists. The dance, in which about half a dozen 
couples were engaged when we entered, appeared to be 
a kind of cross between a Scotch reel and the “Lancers,” 
a number of lively steps, including a double-shuffle 
and stamp, being executed with great Arigour. The 
dancing dancing, and no mistake, and both the 
men and their fair partners were exceedingly hot and 
exhausted when the “set” was finished. The figures 
appeared so intricate, and the skill of dhe performers 
so admirable, that we were deterred by our natural 
diffidence from yielding to die repeated solicitations 
of the M.C. to select partners and foot it with the rest. 
At length, however, Milton, with a courage equal to 
the occasion, and, it is suspected, strongly attracted by 
the beauty of the bride — a delicate-featured, pensive- 
looking girl of sixteen or seventeen, with a light 
and graceM figure — boldly •advanced, and led her out 
amid the applause of the company. He succeeded in 
interpreting the spirit of ‘the music, if not^witk the 
energy, certainly with a greater dignity and infinitely 
Jess exertion than his compeers. His performance 
was highly appreciated by all — including Treemiss 
and Cheadle — who gazed with admiration, mingled 
with envy, at a success they were unequal to 
achieve. 
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Weary at length of the hot room, and the in- 
cessant scraping of fiddles and stamping of feet, . we 
returned to camp and proposed to start again. La 
Hondo, who had been in various stages of intoxication 
ever since leaving Port Q-arry, taking parting drinks 
with his friends at every opportunity, had disappeared, 
and the others endeavoured to pemuade us that it was 
too late to go further that night. We overruled their 
objections, however, and set out. La Bonde made his 
appearance before we had gone very far, considerably 
sobered, and Very penitent. He assured us he had had 
his last drunk for many a long day, saying, “ Je boive 
pas souvent, messieurs, mais quand je boive, je boive 
comme il faiit, e’est ma fa^on voyez vous.’’ And so it 
turned out, for we never had to complain of him 
again, and although we frequently offered him 
rum, he always refused it, declaring he did not 
care for it unless ne could have a regular carouse. 
And# thus it is with both half-breeds and Indians ; 
they do not drink from a liking for the taste of the 
liquor, but simply to produce the happy state of 
intoxication. 

After leaving PortageJDa Prairie, fifty miles beyond 
Port Harry, and the western boundary of the settle- 
.niginf* wp entered a fine, undulating country, full of 
:l«Ses and marshes thronged with wild-fowl, and studded 
with pretty copses of aspen. As we rode along we 
eoitttinually came across the skulls of buffalo, whitened 
bjy; age and exposure. A few years ago buffalo were 
plentiful along the road between Red River and 
Carlton. , The prairies were gay with the' fipwers 
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of the blue geutiRi^la, which , grew in great 

profusion. » , ^ 

Each day was like the one before, yet without, a 
wearisome monotony. Sometimes we jogged dreamily 
along beside the carts, or lay basking in the bright 
sunshine. When tired of idleness, we cantered ahead,, 
with' Bover in attendance, and shot geese and ducks 
at the lakesi or prairie grouse in the copses. Feathered 
game was so plentiful that we easily killed enough to 
feed the whole party, and rarely had occasion to trench 
on our stock of pemmican. A little before sundown 
we camped by wood and water, hobbled the horses, 
and then ate our suppers with appetites such as we 
had never known before. At night, while smoking 
our pipes round the camp fire, La Konde amused us 
with stories of his hunting adventures, of encounters 
with the Sioux, or of his journey with Dr. !Ra6, after 
which we turned into our blankets and slept soundly 
till daybreak. 

About midnight, however, oh one occasion, when 
all were sound asleep, the men under the carts, and otir- 
selves in the tent, Treemiss suddenly jumped up with a 
great -^out, and rushed, san» culottes, 6ut of the tent, 
crying, “ In dians ! Indians ! Indians !” Awakened 
thus rudely, we ran out after him,^ frighteped and- 
half asleep, and Milton, observing a figure stealthily 
moving near one of the carts, dashed at it, seized it by 
the throat, and half strangled’-i-Voudrie, who, hearing 
the noise, had jumped up also to see what wfas 
the* matter; 'When, we found thcye was no real ^ciuse 
for alann, we se^h<^ for TreemiSs, and fohnd hhh 
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tlie top of a* cart, busily engaged in unpa^ng one of 
hii| boxes. He was still in a state of somnambulism, 
and tremendously puzzled, when we awoke him, to find 
himself where he was, shivering in his shirt in the 
cold night air. We had a hearty laugh over the afi^ 
next morning, and concluded that a mushroom supper, 
and La Ronde’s wild stories together, were the cause 
of the horrible nightmare. While we were talking it 
over, the men told us Vital was missing. We had 
remonstrated with him about his laziness the day 
before, and he had taken it in high dudgeon, and 
decamped in the night. 

During the day we met a train of carts returning 
to Red River, and engaged one of the drivers, a 
loutieh-looking youth, who rejoiced in the name of 
Zear, in place of Vital. The man in charge was the 
bearer of a note from Loi'd Dunmore, stilting that lu; 
was lying ill at Fort Ellice, and requesting Cheadle 
to oeme to his relief as quicklj*^ as possible. The next 
morning, therefore, we tied our blankets behind our 
saddles, hung a tin cup to our' belts, and taking 
a couple of “ gallettes,” or unleavened cakes, a-piece, 
set out on a forced mtrch to the Fort, leaving the 
men to follow more slowly with the carts. 

®We«rode hard, and reached our destination on the 
evenhig of the third day, when we found that our 
exel&ons had been useless, as Lord Dunmore had left 
the; ^y before. When the carts arrived: two days 
afterwards, several of' them required repairs, which 
delated us two. day^ longer; We were very kindly 
entertained by dllr. Macfcays' the .officer in Charge of 
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the Fort, and amused oureelves by yisitlhg the. half- 
breeds and Indians, whose lodges were erected in Cf)n- 
siderahle numbers round the Fort. Ftom one of 
them we purchased a “lodge” in place of Our canvass 
tent, the former- being far more comfortable during 
the <}old autumn nights, as it admits of a fife being 
made in the centre. 

The half-breed hunters had just been driven in by 
the Sioux, who had killed four of their party, having 
surpiised them while cutting wood away froih the 
camp. The remainder of the half-breeds came up, 
however, and drove them oft*, killing one, whose bow 
and arrow they showed us. The Indians who frequent 
the fort are Sautenx, Assiniboines, and Crees ; and 
the Ivalf-broeds, nearly all of whom are related to one 
or other of these tribes, share their hostility to the 
Sioux and Blackfeet, and occasionally join the wat- 
parties of their kinsfolk. The women were busily 
engaged in making pcmmican, which is prepared in 
the following manner ; — The meat, having been dried 
in the sun, or over a fire in thin flakes^ is placed 
in a dressed buffalo skin, and pounded with a flail 
until it is reduced to smalh fragments and powder. 
The fat of the animal is at the same time melted 
down. The pounded meat is then put into bags of 
buffalo hide, and the boiling grease poured on fx^lt. 
The mass is well stirred and mixed together, and'bu 
Cooling becomes as solid as linseed cake. Although 
we found pemmican decidedly unpalatable at first;; 
tasting remarkably like a mixture of chips and 
tallow, we became very partial to it after a time. 
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A finer kirifl of pemmica^ is made by using only 
m^irrow and soft fat, leaving out the tallow, and some- 
times adding berries of different kinds and some 
sugar. The berry pemraican is much prized, and 
very difficult to get hold of, and is really capital 
eating. Q) 

In a country where food is scarce, and the means 
of transport very limited, pemmican is invaluable to 
the traveller, as it contains a large amount of nourish- 
ment in very small weight and compass. It is 
uncommonly satisfying, and the most hungry mortal 
is able to devour but a very small portion. Many a 
time ' have we sat down half-famished, despising as 
insignificant the dish of pemmican set before us, 
and yet been obliged to leave the mess xmfinished. 
The voyageurs of the Hudson’s Bay Company, whose 
power of enduring fixtigue is probably unequalled, sub- 
sist almost entirely upon this kind of food. It has, 
however, one drawback : it is very difficult of digestion, 
and a full meal of it is certaixi to cause considerable 
suffering to an unaccustomed stomach. There are 
few half-breeds who do not suffer habitually from 
dyspepsia. ■ 

Having crossed the Assiniboine river above the 
Port, w^ now left it to the right, travelling for several 
j^ys through rich, park-like country, similar to that 
^e had previously traversed. Innximerable lakes and 
pools, swarming with wUd-fowl, supplied us with con- 

{*) The pemiiucan used in the Arctic expeditions was manufac- 
tured in England of the best beef, with currants, raisimi, and sugar ; 
very different to the csoarse stuff which is the staff of life in the 
Hudson’s Bay territories. 
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stant shooting, and Rover with abtindafice of work. 
Canada .geese, white geese, mallards, qaavags-ha<^s, 
large-billed ducks, various kinds of . pochards, blue- 
winged teal, and common teal, were tbe most common 
of the different species which thronged the waters. 
Occasionally the appearance of a new species of duck, 
or a flock of white swans, gave fresh zest to the 
sport. The ducks at this season are most delicious,' 
possessing much of the ordinary flavour of the wiM 
bird, with all the fatness and delicacy of the tame 
one. The broods of prairie grouse were already full 
grown, and very plentiful. When driven into the 
little round copses of aspen which are such a pro- 
minent feature of the “park country,” they afforded 
capital sport. 

We were now enjoying all the glory of the Ind 
summer. The days were of that clear, unclouded 
brightness almost peculiar to the country ; the; tem- 
perature of a delightful warmth, except at night, when 
it was slightly frosty, the water sometimes showing a 
thin incrustation of ice by morning. The mosquitoes 
and sand-flies had disappeared with the first cool 
evening, and we slept iii peac«. 

After passing the deserted old Fort at Touchwood 
HUls, we came, in the course of a day or tijro, to a 
long stretch of bare rolling prairie, destitute of tiee or 
shrub, and its hollows occupied by nothing but : salt 
lakes,, where we were -obliged to carry with u!b a 
supply of fire-wood and fresh water. When we wete 
coming to the old park country ag^n, one evening at 
dark, Cheadle and La Ronde, who were out shooting 
ahead of the train, came to a htfcle Skirt- of wood on 
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the sliozes df a small lake, where the 5 r awaited the 
arriyal of the carts, in order to eamp. These soon came 
up, the horses were taken out and hobbled, and whilst 
the camp was beh»g prepared. La lionde walked down 
to the lake to try and get a shot at what he supposed 
were ducks on the water; He crept cautiously np, 
but when he peeped through the bushes which fringed 
the shore, he found to his astonishment that what he 
took for ducks were prairie hens. The lake was dry, 
and the saline incrustation in its bed had in the 
twilight, at a little distance, the most complete ap- 
pearance of water. Although it was nearly dark, 
we had no choice but to harness up again, and go 
forward until we did find water somewhere. La 
Hondo and Cheadle were considerably chaffed for 
the mistake they had made, and Milton galloped 
off in search of a suitable camping ground. After 
riding two or three miles, principally through thick 
wood, without meeting with a sign of water, his 
horse suddenly neighed and turned abruptly but of 
the track into the bushes. The quacking of ducks 
at a little distance induced his rider to dismount and 
search, and there, sure enough, hidden amoffgst the 
trees, was a fine sheet of water. The instinct of the 
horse* sayed us many miles’ journey in the dark, for 
we travelled far next morning before we found another 
lake or stream. 

, - Qn the 35th of September we reached the south 
branch of fhe Saskatchewan, here a stream of about 
eighty yards wide*, flowing in a valley cut deep in the 
plain level, the sides of which are steep and Vooded. 
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The two hranches of the river are only eighteen ihilefi 
apart at this point, and after crossing the south brajxch 
on the morning of the 20th, we reached Carlton the 
same day, having now accomplished jibout 500 out of 
the 1,200 or 1,300 miles from Red River to the foot 
of the Rocky Mountains. 



CHAPTER [V. 


Carlton — Buffalo close to the Fort — Fall of Snow — Decide to Winter 
near White Fish Lake — The Grisly Beai\s — Start for the Plains — 
^ ’J'he Dead Buffalo -The White Wolf -liunning Buffalo Bulls — The 
Gathering of the Wolves — Treemias Lost — How ho Spent the 
Night — Indian Hospitality — Visit of the Crocs — The Chiefs 
Speech — Admire our Horses — Suspicions— Stratagem to Elude 
the Crees — Watching Horses at Night — Suspicious Guests — The 
Cows not to be Found -More Eunning — Tidings of our Pursuerb 
- Eeturn to the Fort. 


Cari.1^)N Housk, of which Mr. Lillie was in char^’c 
at this time, like th§ ojiher forts of the Hudson’s Ray 
Company, consists of a few wooden buildings, sur- 
rounded by a high square palisade, flanked at eacli 
corner with small square towel’s. It stands on the 
south side of the Saskatchewan, in the low ground close 
te the river, and below the high banks which formed 
the ancient boundary of the stream. The nortli 
Saskatchewan is very simitar in appearance to the south 
branch, but of rather greater size. Situated between 
the Vast forest on the north and the prairie which 
stretches away to the south, it was formerly a post of 
very considerable importance. But as the fur-bearing 
animals of the woods have decreased, and the buflTalo 
are often far distant, it has ceased to be one of the 
most profitable establishments. When we arrived 
there, however, we were gladdened by the news that 
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this year the buffalo had come up closer than usual, 
the bulls being but one and the cows not more tjian 
two days’ journey distant. 

The night after our arrival snow began to fell 
lieavily, and continued most of the next day, covering 
the ground to the depth of five inches. But Mr. Lillie 
assured us that this could not be the commencement 
of the winter, and would all rapidly disappear, to be 
followed by several weeks of fine weather. And, ip 
accordance with this prediction, a thaw set in on the 
following day. 

We had now decided, by La Ronde’s advice, to go 
into winter quarters amongst the peaceful Wood Crees 
near White Fish Lake, about eighty miles N.N.W. of 
Carlton, and situated on the borders of the endless 
forest which stretches away to ^ the northward. Here 
we should find very good trapping grounds within 
HO or 1 00 miles of the plains, and the buffalo, whe 
had already crossed the north Saskatchewan in greaf 
numbei's, might possibly advance within one or twe 
days’ journey of our position. We therefore trans- 
ferred our winter supplies to the Fort, and prepared foi 
an excursion on to the plains to run buffalo, before 
finally establishing ourselves for the winter. 

Milton started with the carts next day but two 
grisly bears having been seen the day before within 
five or six miles of the place, Treemiss and Cheadle sei 
out at daybreak in search of them, intending to catch 
up' the carts, if possible, tiie same day. Directed by 
some half-breeds, fbey rode on sevetral miles, and then 
came upon the tracks, which they followed for a con- 
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siderafeH But the snow had ‘ rapidly melted 

aw^/and d^eir skill was unequal to foUowiaig the trail 
on the bare ground. They were therefore compelled' 
very reluctantly, to relinquish the pumuit, and refnmed 
to the Fort grievously disappointed. The footprints 
of one of the animals were of enormous size, and 
showed in the snow with great distinctness. Tlie 
lenglh was that of a man’s fore-arm, and the mark of 
the claws like the impress of human fingers. 

After dining with Mr. Lillie, they started after tlie 
* carts, which they regsiined at dark, after a hard ride of 
some thirty miles. We all arose the next morning in 
great excitement, knowing that we might expect 
to see buffalo at any moment, for even Milton, who 
was aa old hand" at “ running,” and had been out with 
the Great Fall Hunt, from Fort Garry, two years before, 
could not conceal a certain inability to sit still, and a 
restless, nervous impatience to be at the wild sport 
again. La Ronde rode ahead to recon'hoitre, and 
Treemiss, too impatient to wait, followed him shortly 
after. We remained with the carts, expecting La 
Bonde’s report. He did not return, however, and we 
presently pame upon a buIGdo bull lying dead close to 
the track, a victim, doubtless, to La lionde. Several 
wolves were prowling abolit, and whilst the men were 
engaged in cutting up the animal, we rode in chase of 
a largd^hite fellow. Milton led, and turned him 
mpeami^, but missed him with both, barrels, and 
Cheadlq t^k up the chase, but with no better success. 
We rodjftipver him time afteif tiine, but failed to hit 
him, as Im dodg^ about under, our horses, snatling and 
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showisg his teeth- The hoises were at length 
thorouglily blown, and the wolf gaining at erery stride, 
we gave up the chase. After riding seven or eight 
miles, we arrived at the camp, long after dark, exceed- 
ingly cold and hungry, and much vexed with La Eonde 
for keeping all the sport to himself. , Trecmiss had 
been more fortunate than we, and produced, with 
great triumph, the tongues and marrow-bones of two 
animals which he had killed. 

We were under weigh very early on the following 
morning, and Cheadle excited great merriment by the 
ludicrous appearance which he made, bestriding a 
little roan mare of fourteen hands, which looked 
very unfit to carry his big frame of thirteen stone. 
But Bucephalus was too sorely galled to hear a 
saddle, and Cheadle, detei’mined not to miss the 

« t 

sport, despised ridicule, and went forth on the little 
cart mare. After two or three miles’ travelling, the 
carts which were in front of us suddenly stopped, 
and Voudrie came running hastily back, crying in an 
excited manner, but with subdued voice, “ Les bceufs, 
les bceufs, les bceufs sont proches ! ” We rode up 
quietly, and saw a herd ofi/nine bulls feeding about 
a mile off, and other bands in the distance, a^<mt 
sixty in all. Girths were now tightened, and'^guns 
examined, and then we went forward at a foot’s pace, 
feeling in much the same nervous condition as a 
freshman at the university in his’ first boat-ra^, 
waiting for the sound of the gun which gives the 
signal to start. 

We tode in line, with La Bonde as captain in the 
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centre. When we arrived within a quarter of a mile 

of ttie largest band, they began to move slowly oft*; 

aaii La Hondo, imitatiag the lowing of a buffalo, the 

dfher groups looked up from their grazing, and then 

trotted oft* to join the main body who were still 

walking quietly along. We now went forward at a 

canter, and the herd having collected together, broke 

into a lumbering gallop ; but we gained on them 

rapidly, until within about 200 yards, when they 

went oft' at speed. La Ronde gave the signal with a 

wild “ Hurrah ! hurrah ! allez ! allez !” and away we 

all went, helter-skelter, arms brandishing, and heels 

hammering our horses’ ribs in true half-breed fashion 

— ^a mad, wild charge, Milton leading on his old red 

horse> and Cheadle bringing up the rear on the 

little roan mare. As we closed witli them, the herd 
> ^ 

broke up into bands of three or four, and each person 
selected the one lying most favourably for himself. 
A succession of shots soon told that tlie slaughter had 
begun; but we were all quickly separated, and each 
knew nothing of the success of the rest, until the rim 
was over. 

Buffalo running is ■jertainly a most fascinating 
sport. The wild charge together into the thick of 
•fee.herd^ the pursuit of the animal selected from the 
l;}and, which a well-trained horse follows and turns as 
Ijreyhound courses a hare ; the spice of danger in it 
the charge of a wounded animal, or a fall from 
holes so numerous on the prairies, contrive to 
render it extremely exciting. There is something 
also very ludicrous in the appearance of the' bulls as 
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they lumber along in the» heavy galley. Their 
small hind-quarters, covered only with short hmr, 
seem absurdly disproportioned to the heavy front* 
with its hump and shaggy mane; and as they gallop, 
their long beards and fringed dewlaps sway from side 
to side, whilst their little eyes roll viciously, as they 
peep out of the forest of hair at the enemy behind them. 

It was curious to see how the wolves seemed to 
spring up, as it were, out of the ground, at the sound 
of the first shot. Two or three appeared on every 
little eminence, where they sat watching the progress 
of the hunt. ■ When we left one of the dead animals, 
after cutting off* the best meat from the carcase, they 
began to steal toVrards it, and before’ we had got 
many hundred yards, a dozen of them were tearing 
at the body, and generally managed to pick the bones 
clean before morning. 

In this run all were successful. La Ronde killed 
two, and the rest of us one a-piece, even Cheadle 
making his appearance in due course on his diminu- 
tive steed, with a tongue hanging to his saddle. 

Whilst the men were engaged in cutting up the 
animals nearest at hand, lireemiss, still unsatiated, 
started again in search of game, and Cheadle set oat « 
with Zear to the animal he had killed;, whiclr ,la^ 
above a mile away. It presently began to itan 
heavily, and Milton went on with the train, to camp in 
a grove of trees by the river-side. The rain changed 
to sleet, and it became bitterly colff. 

Evening began to close in, and still Treemiss and 
Cheadle •did not make their, appearance. La Eonde 
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1060 out in irearcl^i of them, and gtm* fired at 
int^ate, to signal the position of the oai&p. A little 
filter dark, however, Cheadle arnved with- Zear, 
drenohed to the skin and miserably oold. Th^ had 
oanght a glimpse of Treemiss several hours before, as 
he passed them in full career after a band of b\^Nio. 
A portion of the herd crossed about a hundred yards 
in front, and Cheadle brought down the leader, to 
the gfreat admiration of Zear. This delayed them 
cutiang up the meat until darkness came on, and they 
had some difficulty in finding the camp. "We con- 
tinued to fire occasional shots until after midnight, 
and raised a firebrand on one of the lodge poles as a 
beacon, hut were fain to retire to rest minus our icom- 
paniosL. 

At daybreak next morning all the men were 
dispatched in search, but without success. Presently, 
however, a group of horsemen were descried riding 
towards us, and proved to be Treemiss and a party of 
Orees. After wandering about, the night before, until 
after dark, completely lost, he turned aside into a 
clump of trees, and attempted to light a fire. But 
matclms, tinder, and wood were all wet, and he ootdd 
not succeed. Mounting his tired horse once more, 
he 'ijede for several hours, drenched to the skin, 
villi' almost numb with cold. At length, by a fortu- 
accident^ he came upon an Indian camp, and was 
hospitably, received. He was taken into the 
c^fi^s lodge, his clothes dried, meat and Indian tea 
set before him, and as a cordial after, a mug of warm 
water mixed with grease. Weary as he was, how- 
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Ixe fotxokd it almost ifiopossSbld to flaep tbilt 
night. Both men and squaws tamed oat oontina^;^ 
to eook meat, smoke, ox beat presiiming dogs, wM<^ 
wexe seized as they mshed oat of the lodge by otbem 
Tyin g in wait at the door, and a general fight ensued. 
When morning came, he made his hosts understand 
that he had lost his way, whereupon they saddled 
their horses, pnd as if by instinct, led him straight to 
our camp. 

We shook hands with our visitors, and inviting 
them into. the lodge, passed ro\ind the calumet, accord- 
ing to the rules of Indian politeness. For a long time 
they sat round with legs crossed, smoking in perfect 
silence. At last, after some preliminary conversation, 
the chief, a fine-looking fellow, dressed in a spaugled 
shirt, a cap covered with many-coloured ribands, and 
an elaborately- worked medicine- bag, rose and made an 
oration in the Oree language. He delivered himself 
with much dignity, his gestures were graceful and easy, 
and his speech fluent. He said, “ I and my brothers 
have been much troubled by the reports we have heard 
from the Company’s men, who teU us that numbers of 
white men will shortly visit this coxmtry ; and that 
we must beware of Ihein. TeU me why you come here. 
In your own land you are, I know, great chiefs. 
have abrmdance of blankets, tea and salt, tobacco 
rum. Yon have sjflendid guns, and powder and 
as much as you can desire. But there is one ^decg 
that you lack«^you have no bufhloi, and yo^ come 
her#«to seek them. I am a great chief also. iBfttt the 
tireat Spirit hi» not dealt witii us alilm. You he has 
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endowed with various riches, while to me he has 
giyen the buffalo alone. Why should you visit this 
coimtry to destroy the only good thing I possess, 
simply for your own pleasure ? Since, however, I feel 
sure that you are gpreat, generous, and good, I give 
you my permission to go where you wiU, and hunt as 
much as you desire, and when you enter my lodge you 
shell be welcome.” 

With this conclusion he sat down and resumed 
the pipe, awaiting our answer. He had put the 
case so truly and forcibly, that we really felt almost 
ashamed of ourselves, and should have found some 
difficulty in replying, had he not ended his speech 
so graciously. As it w!is, we merely thanked him for 
his courtesy, and made him and his companions what 
we considered a very,Jifmdsome present of knives, 
ammunition, tea, salt, and tobacco. They did not 
seem satisfied, and wanted a gun, blankets, and above 
all, rum. These we refused, and at length they took 
their departure, apparently in good humour, although 
they intimated that they doubted whether we wore 
such very great people, after all, since we had no rum. 
As they weut out they vifewed our horses with evident 
admiration, and La Eonde became very uneasy, assuring 
us that they were displeased with their reception, and 
would certainly follow our trail and attempt to carry 
them off. We accordingly took measures to evade 
their pursuit, and save our property. Moving forward 
three or four miles, we encamped close to the river, as 
if about to cross, and kept watch during the night. 
No alarm occurred, and the following moAirtg we 

r 2 
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toiliedoff at rigH angie^ trayalHn^ at gxeliri^pAed^ 
Bojae twenty miles, until wa reiulted a small^ sixe^ 
ei^ed Eagle Biver, when we esmpe^ again, 
weather favoured our escsepe, a dense f<^ ihronding Ua 
from the view of any who might be watching o\^ 
movements. This was followed in the afternoon by a 
high wind, which, although it dispersed the mist, 
raised the grass bent down by our passage, and thus 
completely effaced our trail. At night we again kept 
diligent guard, picketing all the most valuable horses 
close to the lodge. 

We' spent the next day in looking for the cows, but 
no sign of them could be seen. We therefore resplved 
to spend a few days longer in running bulls, and then 
return to the Fort. We were stiU obliged to keep 
careful watch during the nigi:d\ for the attempt on the 
l^ofses was more likely to be made after the lapse of 
lome days, according to Indian custom. Each took 
his turn on guard, and it must be confessed we felt 
somewhat uncomfortable as we crouched in the shade 
of the bushes alone, while all the rest were asleep. It 
was fortunately bright moonlight, but the loose horses 
continually strayed out of* view, and ns we stole 
round from time to time to drive them in, we ba.]f 
expected to feel the hand of some ambush^ Iiidian 
laid upon our shoulder, when we passed through tl^e 
thick underwood. 

One afternoon two Indians, youths gf abdut seven- 
teen, came to our camp, and expressed fh^ inttmt^oTi of 
honouring us with their company the ihoriow^ We 
bed ctroiig Buspidonis that they w«Ge^ies>butiiivit<d 
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them to sleep hi the lodge, and redoubled our vigilance 
in keeping 'watch. But the night again passed without 
alarm, and we concluded that we had succeeded in 
thro'wittg our pursuers off the trail. After hunting 
several days more, with varied success, we made a rapid 
journey back to the Fort, which we reached on the 8th 
of October. On our way we overtook the Company's 
train of carts returning, laden with meat. Mr. Sinclair, 
who was in charge, informed us that when first the 
hunters went out on the fall hunt, they found buffido 
in extraordinary numbers. Vast herds covered the 
ground in every direction, so that the earth fairly 
shook again beneath their trampling, and at night 
sleep was almost impossible from the constant lowing, 
and the tumult of their passage. By the time he got 
there the large bands had been broken up, and the 
cows, who are much wilder than the bulls, driven far 
to the south. He also told us that he had met the 
party of Orees who had guided Treemiss to the camp 
on the occasion when he lost his way. They related the 
whole story to him, "with the further information that 
they had been much disappointed with us, and vastly 
smitten with our horses, which they had made up 
then minds to carry off. Accordingly, a large party 
caiitiously^ followed our trail the next day, but when 
they arrived at our old camp by the river — ^the point 
where we had turned off at right angles — ^they were 
unable to trace us any further, and concluded that we 
had crossed the river. We were greatly pleased to find 
our suspicions were not groundless, and that the strata* 
gem we adopted had been so completely success^d. 
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The Ball-'Half-Breed Finery— Voudrie and Zeal* return to Fort 
Garry*-!-TreeTOiss starts for tho Montague du Bois — Le,ave Carlton 
for Winter Quarters — Shell Biver — La Belle Prairie — Biviere 
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The night after our return to Carlton, a ball was got 
up by the half-breeds in honour of our visit. Mr. 
Lillie gave up his best room for the purpose, and we 
provided the refreshment, in the shape of rum ; the 
expectation that we should do so being no doubt one 
of the greatest' attractions the entertainment ofiered. 
The men appeared in gaudy array, with beaded firebag, 
gay sash, blue or scarlet leggings, girt below the^ee 
vrith beaded garters, and moccasins elabonii^^^m* 
broidered; the women in short, biight'Colonred,^»ku^s, 
showing the richly •embroidered Teg^gs, and white 
moccasins of cariboo-skin, beantiftillly worked with 
flowery patterns in beads; s3k> and rnopae hair. Some 
of the young girls were g^d-lobk£Q|^’^ttt of 

thenw-'ere disfigured by goitre, whi<dr is4m7 pmvident 
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amo&g ihe half->breeds at all the posts on the Sas- 
katchewan, although unknown amongst the Indians. 
Sinolaiv, who acted as musician, was kept hafd at 
work, with but short respites for refreshment, and the 
reveliy continued far into the small hours. 

As winter was now close at hand, we hastened our 
departure for White Fish Lake. Treemiss had decided 
to fix his residence at the Montague du Bois, or 
Thickwood Hills, about fifty miles N.W. of Carlton, 
where large game was more abundant, and which was 
nearer to the plains. The Montague du Bois had 
moreover the additional attraction of being the home 
of Atahk-akoohp, or “ Star of the Blanket,” the most 
noted hunter of the district. La Eonde and Bruneau 
accompanied us, to remain during the winter j Vondrie 
and Zear returning to Fort Garry, in charge of the 
most valuable horses and our letters for England. 

On the 10th of October we transferred horses j 
carts, and baggage to the north side of the Saskatche- 
wan, and in the evening bade good-bye to the people 
of the Fort, and followed our train, camping for that 
night on the bank of the river. Next morning we 
sadd adieu to Treemiss, es from this point our roads 
diverged. - 

^ We were now once more travelling tibough mixed 

f ntry.. I3ie weather was still beantifally fine, and 
mg the day lAraeantly warm. The nights began 
ipjisy' heeut and the lakes were already partly 
ered with a thin coating of ice. 

wild-fowl had taken theb d^>arture for the 
acktihi ewiy n &w stm^leis r em n iBing from the, Jiater 
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bioods. Many of tke latter fall victIniB to Hiiett jj^xo- 
oMEuitinaiaon, being frequently found frozen frst'injUte 
ice. But this, i^e Indians assert, takes pEaee in 
eonsequence of their excessive fatness, which ‘'tandears 
them unable to rise on the wing, and they are thus 
detained behind, to suffer a miserable death. 

In four ^ys we arrived at the Shell Biver, a 
small tributary of the Saskatchewan ; and here we 
had all to jump into the stream and assist in helping 
the heavily-laden carts down the steep bank, and up 
the opposite slope. The water was cold as ice, and 
we hardly enjoyed our compulsory bath, but the 
noonday sun shone warmly, and a rapid walk socm 
restored the circulation in our benumbed limbs. 

The next day brought us to a lovely little" spot, 
a small prairie of perhaps 2Q^ acres, surrounded by 
low 'wooded hills, and on one side a lake winding 
with many an inlet amongst the hills and into the 
plain, whole here and there a tiny promontory, richly 
clothed with pines and aspens, stretched out into the 
water. The beauty of the place had struck the rude 
voyageurs, its only visitors, except the Indians, and 
they had named it La Belle ^Ehmrie. 

As we crossed it, we remarked to om anotlssv 
what a mf^nificent site for a house one ol 
montories Would be, and how happy many 
farmer who tiUed^unkindly soil at hetne would 
possession of the tidh land whicb'^ hefroterUiei: iHiil 
same day we strudk :I^U\^ver Orodbnt, 
about the same site a8 >^|ell !]EU.vet, 
help.^7 oaarts across,' as Wu* had dene 
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j|d90<i# hoM a, imle b^FOiid, saw iwo wnall wooden 
Innises. We enoftmped in an o^>ea spaee at a little 
distance, and then walked up to make the acquaint* 
anoe of the occupants. One of the huia had been 
bttiit by an enterprising free>trade£, Mr. Pruden ; the 
other, at its side, by the Company, in oppcMsition. Mr- 
Pruden was at length induced to enter the Company’s 
service as Chief Trader at Carlton, and presented his 
dwelling to two families of Indians. The Company's 
establishment was dismantled, and remained; un- 
tenanted. A fishery was still worked occasionally at 
White Pish Lake, close by. In the house we foimd 
an old Indian engaged in mending a net, and his 
squaw squatted by the hearth indulging in a pipe. 
They shook hands with us very cordially, La Bonde 
introducing us as a great chief and great medicine 
man, who had travelled far fi)r the pleasure of 
making their acquaintance. The old fellow rejoiced 
in the name of Kekekooarsis, or “ The Child of the 
Hawk,” in allusion to the beak-like form of his nose. 

We smoked several pipes with him whilst answer- 
ing the numerous questions he addressed to us 
through La Bonde, and* were so delighted with his 
utbaniiy, toat in a weak moment we promised to 
i^Uike him a pres^mt of a small quantity of mm. 
mistaken gaaerosity, froitfol of anxiety and 
old gentieman became all excitement, 
tf||tw%i(r(^.tlie ’b«iad teSkoMira Ite had met for many a 
addii^ timt if he might vmtttre to offer a sug- 
ikumuld be that we should feteh the fire-water 
We according^ went badr^to* the 
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sent off to bim a. yoiy small qnaalxi^ 
watacod, taking tiio precaution to fill a small keg wpk. 
a weak mixtore, and hiding the cask in the cart. 

It does not answer, however, to dilute the spirits 
too mu^. It must be strong enough to be inflam* 
mable, for an Indian always tests it by pouring a few 
drops into the fire. If it possesses the one property 
from, which he has given it’ the name of fire-water, he 
is satisfied, whatever its flavour or other qualities 
may be. 

We had hardly covered up the cask, when Keke* 
kooarsis appeared, accompanied by his squaw, a 
withered old hag, and Keenamontiayoo, “ The Long 
Heck,” his son-in-law. The men were already half 
drunk, singings away the Indian song without words, 
and damorouB for more rum. They produced a 
number of marten and other skins, and all our ex- 
planations failed to make them understand that we 
had not come as traders. 

After two hours’ continued discussion, we doled 
out another small quantity, as the only way to get rid 
of them. How they chuckled and hugged the pot 1 
exclaiming, “ Tarpwoy ! tarpwoy !” (It is true ! it is 
true !) hardly able to believe the de%htfril fact, • 
the first dawn of day, ibey entered the lodge 
bringing more furs for sale, 

£oj^ ro^ off as eouriers in aU ^ndbjns to osoiy 
ibe welcome ^idii^ to th^ friesi^dn. the ne^bcafun^ 
hood. Before long ipen camo galloph^ up fleam 
different quarters, and these wme presentiy 
by squaws and children, idlieager to taste 
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&?e«watei*, and our lodge, waa soon crowded with 
iiU^rtuskte .guests. To end the matter, we sent them 
off with what remained in the littie keg, all they 
actually knew that we possessed, for we had kept the 
cask in the cart hidden securely out of their sight, lu 
about two hours all returned, more or less intoxicated 
and the infernal clamour re-commenced with ten- 
fold importunity. First one fellow thrust a marten 
skin into our hands, another two or three fish,' while 
a third, attempting to strip off his shirt for sale, fell 
senseless into the arms of his squaw. The demand 
was the same with all, and incessant : “ Isquitayoo 
arpway! isquitayoo arpway!” (Fire-water! fire-water!) 
Hour after hour we sat smoking our pipes with an air 
of unconcern we did not feel, and refusing all requests. 
Afternoon came, and the, scene still continued. We 
dared not leave the lodge, lest they shoidd search thq» 
caajt® discover our store. 

Wearily passed the time till darkness came on, and 
still the crowd sat round, mid stiU the same request 
Was dinned into our ears. But we were thoroughly 
determined not to give way, and at last they began to 
conclude we were inexorable, and dropped off one by 
otke, immensely disgusted with our meanness. In the 
d^lff of nigi(;iit we stealthily arose, and La Eonde went 
oul to reconnoitre the position of the Lidians. None 
near, and all was perfectly still. We now pro- 
ceeiled, with the greatest eatution, to remove the cask 
fiMiln its hiding-place, and La Eonde and Bruneau 
weht off to cache it safely at some distance. They 
returned hefo^e ^ylight, vmy cold and wet7*ha«ing 
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riv«r, and de|K>»tedtiil4 

In bnsh some miles 

In the mondag Keenmami^iafgre^ etdne 

lodgOj bat did not miew his importumtlea. Ottrfipali* 

nesft the day before had prodaeed a hmst salotozy 

e^Teet. We were, however, so much disgosted with oar 

experience the last two days, that we resolved to 

give np ihe idea of fixing our winter reddenee here, 

and retreat to La Belle Prairie, putting a distance of 

nine or ten miles between our tronblesome neighbours 

and ourselves. ^ 

We retraced our steps accordingly the next day, 

and set up our lodge on the banks of the lake of the 

Beautiful Prairie. The site selected for our dwelling 

was the middlCi of the wooded promontory which had 

bi^ore attracted our admiration. As it was now the 

« 

^nd of October, it was necessary to xise all speed in 
putting up a house, lest the winter should set in befpre 
our work was completed. And, moreover, we were 
obliged, finr tlm same leasoif, to be content with a 
building of very small size, and the simplest construe^ 
tion. La Bonde acted as architect, and proceeded to 
work in the following manner. 

A rude enclosure, fifteen feet by thirteen,, was fhKst 
made of rough poplar logs, morticed together at*^ 
comers of the building. The logs, however, did not 
by any means lie in appositifurn and the i^paces between 
them would, admit of a hand behig passed thro^b- 
As yet there was neithar door, wbi^w^ her nooll igtd 
the walls wens, but six feet h%h ht 
ovenfiMrfeet bebihd. 
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soon ^ ing^oTU La Bond^ in a B^uch 

8i]U|i|er Gabion ihan we had snspected« A doorri^y 
and window was hewn through the solid walls ; a door 
constructed of hoards from the carts ; whilst a piece of 
par^dnnent supplied the place of window-glass. The 
roof was covered in by straight poles of young, dry 
pines, and over this was a thatch of marsh grass, 
weighted down by loose earth thrown over. The low- 
ness of the building, externally, was remedied inside 
by digging out the ground two feet, rendering the 
building' very much warmer. The interstices between 
the logs were filled up with mud, mixed with chopped 
grass, to give it tenacity. But we had still the most 
important and difficult work of all — ^to build the 
chimney. For a long time we were unable to discover 
any clay wherewith to cempnt the boulders of which a 
chimney is constructed in backwood fashion, and 
began to be seriously afraid that the strong frost would 
commence before our fire-place was ready. This would, 
of course, have been exceedingly awkward, for it was 
difficult enough to work with imtempered mortar, and 
if* it were frozen, building would obviously be out of 
the question. 

At last, after digging through several feet of rich 
loam, we discovered some clayey soil, with which we 
shift, and the fire-place rose rapidly. As it 
a^Pibached completion, a fire was lighted, and we were 
co^gratolating ourselves upon complete success — ^when, 
(Baiihl and: down it tumbled. Great was our con- 
sternation, and for some time we were completely 
nonplused. An animated discussion took plaCC^» to 
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tiiie momier of m$mg a moxe^^oiable sfamotaie. La 
Bonde and Bruneau were much chagrined at Jheir 
failure, declared the clay was worthless, and were too 
sulky to set to work again at once. Th^ was, however, 
no time to be lost in repairing the damage, or we should 
be left without a fire-place when the thermometer was 
down below zero. Milton took upon himself to be 
engineer, and built up a framework of green wood to 
support the clay, and Cheadle, meanwhile, with horse 
and cart, collected a stock of the most rectangular 
stones to be found. By this means we built a sub- 
stantial fire-place, which stood bravely all the winter. 

Whilst we were engaged in these labours we had 
several visits from our Indian friends, but they had 
ceased to be very troublesome. The hunter, ^SZeena- 
montiayoo, called on his Ayay to the Fort for winter 
supplies, and returned with the news that the buffalo 
had already advanced within two days’ journey of La 
Belle Prairie. This, however, proved to be without 
foimdation. We foiind olll Kekekooarsis and the 
squaws exceedingly useful to us. The former we 
employed to make snow shoes and some dog-sleighs, 
whilst the latter mended our moccasins, and made up 
winter clothing. 

On the 23rd of October the lake was completely 
frozen over, and near two indhes of snow covered the 
ground. A partial thaw took place, however, on^the 
2Gth, after which the winter fairiy comm^ced. 
Our work was ’finished only just in time. 
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Fttmishing — Cheadle’s Visit to Carlton — Treeinisa there His 
Musical Evening with Atahk-akoohp — A very Cold Bath — State 
Visit of the Assiniboines — ^Their Message to Her Miyesty — ^How 
they found out we had Bum — ^Eort Milton Completed — The Otees 
of the Woods — Contrast to the Crees of the Plains — Indian 
Children — Absence of Deformity — A “ Moss-bag ** — Kekekooarsis 
and his Domestic Troubles — ^Tho Winter begins in Earnest — 
Wariness of all Animals— Poisoning Wolves — Caution of the 
Poxes — La Hondo and Cheadle start for the Plains — Little Mis- 
quapamayoo — Milton’s Charwoman — On tl^e Prairies — Stalk- 
ing Buffalo — ^Belated— A Treacherous Blanket — A Cold JSfight 
Watch — More Hunting — Cheadle’s Wits go Wool-gathering — 
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OoB house now required flooring and furnishing, and 
it was decided that Mdton and La Eonde shoifld 
undertake this, while Cheadle, with Bruneau, made 
a jonmey to Carlton, to obtain a stock of pemmican, 
before the snow rendered the road impassable for carts. 
Accordingly, on the 29th the horses were sought, 
ButophaluB captured and harnessed, and the party set 
out. A bitter north wind blew strongly, and at night 
the ilhow began to fall fast. They travelled with great 
spaed, reaching the banks of the Saskatchewan by dusk 
on'p^' foEowing day. “ At the crossing they found 
a l<Mge erected, and two carts laden with provisions, 
whidji they judged to bcloi^ to Treemiss, who. had 
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pxobabily come over on a similio' erfand. After firings 
several shots in vain, they turned into the lodge and 
made free -with the provisions, their own stock being 
exhausted. Chi the following morning, after much 
shouting, and burning a great deal of powder, a party 
appeared on the opposite bank, and proceeded to bring 
over the barge. This was a work of much difficulty, 
as the river was already half frozen over, a passage 
being still open in the middle, down which great 
masses of ice crashed and grated along. As the barge 
approached, a loud whoop announced the presence of 
Treemiss, who was hardly recognisable dressed in long 
capote and cap, with band and lappets of fur, after the 
half-breed fashion. The barge brought carts across 
going to Fort Pitt, and whilst it was unloading, 
Treemiss related his adventures since we^arted from 
him. He had nearly finished his house, which, like 
ours, consisted of Only one room, but in a far higher 
style of architecture, being loftier, and having a high- 
pitched roof. He too had met with great annoyance 
from the possession of a little rum, and Atahk- 
akoohp and his friends had let him have no peace 
until they had obtained the whole of it. Their drunken 
oigies lasted through the night, and a dirty Indian 
crept in to share Treemiss’s bed. He was forth|i^ 
turned out by the indignant owner, but qul|4dy 
returned, and after several repetitions of Ihe same peiv 
formance, Treemiss to<dc him by the shoulders and put 
him out of doors.^ Atahk-B^^hp at length al<me 
remained, sitting over the firoi singiog the Indian song. 
Treemiss now flattered hhupelf that at last he should 
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be left to sleep in peace. Atahk'akoohp, however, 
^scovering that all his audience had depa^d, with 
the exception of Treemiss, who appeared to be sound 
asleep, proceeded to arouse the latter by digging him 
in the ribs, repeating the operation through the night, 
as often as his victim showed any Want of attention 
to his tuneful efforts. 

In landing on the ice on the south side, two 
unfortunate fellows broke through, and plunged over- 
head in the water. They were soon rescued, but their 
clothes instantly froze as stiff as boards, and they had 
a most ludicrous appearance as they walked shivering 
and covered with ice, swinging their legs stiffly as if 
partially paralysed, the rigid case in which they were 
enclosed preventing flexure of the knee joints. A 
party had come into the Fort from Red River, but had 
brought no letters for any of our party. We had as 
yet received none since leaving England. Some old 
newspapers furnished a little intelligence of the outer 
world, containing, amongst other things, the news of 
the massacre of the whites, in Minnesota by the Sioux 
— ^the first knowledge we had of the horrors we had 
somewhat narrowly escaped. 

■k-A short time before Cheadle’s visit, Mr. Lillie 
hacf been surprised by a band of 300 Assiniboines, 
ai^pd in gayest dress and full paint, who marched 
up, to the Fort in solemn procession. After the 
cfttfeet had been duly passed round, and proper 
fttd^ts made, the chief arose, ^d, in a complimentary 
speech, expressed the delight with which they had 
received the news that the Company had come to a 
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better mind, and agadn provided the moeh-loved fir®* 
water for their IndiaD friends. Mr. JiiUie assured 
them they were mistaken, but without obtidning 
belief, and they proceeded straightway to make a strict 
search. Every comer of the building was visited 
and turned out, and they even went down into the 
ice-cellar, where the meat is Jkept. Failing to discover 
anything, they expressed great regret that the good 
news was not true, and requested Mr. Lillie to for- 
ward a strong remonstrance from them to Her 
(iracious Majesty Queen Victoria, for prohibiting that 
which her Ked Children loved so well, intimating that 
they themselves were the best judges of what was 
good for them. 

The origin of their visit (the first they had* made 
for ten years) was as follows : — Whilst our party 
were at the Fort on the previous occasion, a small 
quantity of rum had been spilled upon the floor of 
the store, in drawing some from the cask. Two 
Assiniboines came in to trade, and smelt the delicious 
odour their noses had not experienced for many a 
year. Without giving the smallest sign that they 
perceived anything unusual, or making any inquiry, 
they hastened back to the tribe with all speed, and 
communicated the joyful tidings. Instantly the 
camp was all excitement, an4 preparations made^J^X', 
the state visit to the Fort which h^ been . relati^. 
But they arrived too late. A few days before, we had 
carried the treasure far beyond lheir leachi ' 

After one day’s rest, Cheadle and'Bruneau set 
out,oiwtheir return. The Saskatchewan was alr^dy 
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frozen over above and below, file Fort, but an open 
passage still existed at tbe nstial crossing-place, and 
the fiS’ge was tbe means of conveyance from one ice- 
bank to the other. 

The cart was loaded on the ice, and before it 
reabhed the shore, broke through and upset, im- 
mersing Bucephalus in the water. Fortunately it 
was not very deep, and after some delay he was 
lugged out. In a few minutes he appeared in a now 
character, white as if made of frosted silver, and 
bristling like a hedgehog with the long icicles which 
formed on his shaggy coat as the water dripped off. 
It took a long time to unload the cart, haul it out, 
carry the things to the bank, and re-load ; and the horse, 
ice-clothed and shivering in the bitter north wind, was 
a most pitiable object. However, a brisk march of 
ten miles set him all right again, and the party 
arrived at Fort Milton, as La Ronde had named our 
hut, without further adventure, early on the third day. 

During their absence Milton and La Bonde had 
not been idle. A couple of bunks had been put up, 
which, ftimished with dry grass and buffalo robe, 
were to us most luxurious sleeping-places. The door 
and parchment windows were completed, and two 
rorig^ tables, one for the kitchen department, and an- 
other for the dining end of our small, one-roomed hut. 

^ the 7th of November La Eonde started across 
the .lake, on which the ice was already four or five 
inches ^ick, to explore the forest on the northern side, 
and diseover the most promising ground for trapping. 
During his ahs^ce we wfere engaged in putting up 

G 2 
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shelves, making candlesticks and chairs, &c., mid 
arranging our goods and chattels in their places ; whilst 
Bruneau erected a platform outside, raised on higffposts, 
on which to store our meat secure from wolves and dogs. 

Our Indian friends paid us visits occasionally, but 
were exceedingly well-behaved, and we felt quite at 
ease, having safely cached the spirit cask some distanjce 
from the hut, and it was now completely hidden by 
the accumulating snow. 

The Wpod Crees are of different habits and dis- 
position to their relatives, the Crees of the Plains — ^a 
race of solitary trappers and hunters on foot, con- 
trasted wjth a race of gregarious horsemen. They 
are very peaceable, and pride themselves upon an 
honesty unknown amongst their lawless brethren of 
the prairies. During the six months we spent amongst 
the Crees of the Woods, we Imd not occasion to com- 
plain. of a single theft. Three months of this time we 
lived amongst them entirely alone, and, although they 
often importuned tis to give them different things to 
ivhich they took a fancy, they never offered tp dispute 
our right of ownership. 

They are most expert trappers and hunters of 
moose, and occasionally seek buffalo when they 
the skirts of llie woods in severe winters, Thp;|! are 
far better clothed and equipped than the Plain ^^P^s, 
being able to obtain what they may require a%3l^ 
trading posts in exchange for furs. But. they 
suffer severely from starvation, as uieote 
coming scarce ; while the Plain Crees, /^e 

buffab, seldom lack food, although th^y lit% 
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marketable property •wherewith to buy clothes and 
lujKt^jies at the Forts. Tliese Indians, as indeed all 
others we met with, managed their families admirably. 
An Indian child is seldom heard to cry, and matri- 
monial squabbles seem unknoAvn. Our friend Keena- 
montiayoo was a most affectionate husband and father, 
and his wife and children obeyed him at a word, 
e'vidently looking up to liim as a superior being, to be 
loved with respect. . 

Among the things which struck us when we be- 
came more extensively acquainted with the Indians, 
was the absence of deformity and baldness, or grey 
hair, amongst them. The former may no doubt be 
accounted for by the influence of “ natural selection,” 
and p^haps the careful setting of the infants’ limbs in 
the “ moss-bag,” or Tndiaij cradle. Tliis is a board 
with two side flaps of cloth, which lace together up 
the centre. The child is laid on iis back on the board, 
packed with soft moss, and laced firmly do'wn, with its 
arms to its side, and only its head at liberty. The 
cradle is slung on the back of the mother when travel- 
ling, or reared against a tree when resting in camp, the 
child being only occasionally released from its bondage 
for a few moments. The little prisoners are remarkably 
goqd ; no squalling disturbs an Indian camp, and 
stri«^ obedience is obtained without recourse to cor- 
poreal punisltment. 

one oc<^on Kekekooaxsis arrived in a state of 
greit exdtemenihfrom domestic troubles. He had sold 
one 6f his daughters in marriage-— after the Indian 
fashion — ^for a hotse, but his tmgrateful son-in-ldw, 
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after canning off his bride, retuTned in the night and 
stole back the horse given in payment. Kekeko^^trsis, 
indignant at snch behaviour, retaliated by secretly 
fetching his daughter home, and was now in consider- 
able fear of the disappointed bridegroom, whom he 
antidpated might do him bodily injury, and begged 
us to give him shelter for the night, lest he should be 
Waylaid on his return home in the dark. This we of 
course gi*anted, but his apprehensions appeared to have 
been groundless, for the husband bore his loss with 
perfect indifference, and made no attempt to regain 
his wife. 

On the 9th La llonde leturned, having found but 
little sign of game until a day’s journey distant, when 
marten tracks became tolerably plentiful, and %e had 
set a few traps. On the following day the frost s^t in 
with great severity, and six inches of snow had fallen 
during tlie night. The men noW set to work to con- 
struct a couple of horse sleighs, in readiness for a 
journey to the plains in search of fresh meat. Whilst 
they were thus engaged, we employed ourselves in 
supplying the larder, with Eover’s assistance, and 
rarely failed to bring in a supply of prairie grouse, 
Wood partridges, and rabbits. The latter were very 
wary, and we saw so few that, mtil the snow fefi, we 
had no idea that they were numerous. When the 
snow became deep, it was furrowed by their paths in 
all directions, and we caught them by placing snares 
across these runs. 

With the exception of wolves and buffalo, irild 
aidmals of any kind are rarely seen in the 
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Bay temtories, unless they are carefoUy ti^^ed up. 
The^are so constantly hunted by the In<^^Kna> and 
whenever they encounter man are so invaat^ly pui^ixed, 
that they are ever on their guard, and escape t^se^ 
on the slightest alarm. It is only when the snoyr, 
betrays their numerous footprints, that a novice ^an 
bring himself to believe there really is any four-footed 
game in the country; 

The tracks of wolves and foxes were numerous on 
the lake, and the former regularly announced daybreak 
and sunset by a chorus of howls. Being somewhat 
afraid that our horses might be attacked by them, we 
set baits, poisoned with strychnine, at different points 
round the lake. The animals are so wary and sus- 
picious, that they will not touch a bait lying exposed, 
or one which has been recently visif^d. It is necessary, 
therefore, to cover the enticing morsel carefully with 
snow,' smoothing tlife surface evenly over it, and not 
approaching the place afterwards, unless a distant view 
shows that it has been dug out by a too hungry 
victim. The fox0s especially are exceedingly cautious, 
frequently visiting the place ,for days and even weeks, 
marching - round, but not daring to enter in and 
partake. Pm- a. long time we had no snccess; many 
of .the bait}, were taken, and we tracked the animals 
fo3P“*Iong diknnces, but the poison appeared to. have 
hai^^Eim effect, At\last yre were, rewarded by finding 
an Immense white wolf,:, the unusual size of whose 
fpatprints had .rendered 1^ a particular , object of 
'pttauit. He had a mP9t nu^nificent >kin, which was 
;ca]$frdly preserved, and his careass used as a measti/of 
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destruction for his brethren. In a week all the 
wolves were destroyed, and our horses considered safe 
tor the winter. 

When the sleighs were completed, La Eonde paid 
a rapid visit to his traps, returning in two days with 
a fisher and a few martens, and the ,foUowing day 
he set out with Cheadle for the plains, taking two 
horses and sleighs to bring back the produce of their 
hunt. They were accompanied by an Indian boy— the 
son of the hunter, Keenamontiayoo — ^who brought a 
very diminutive horse, a two-year-old colt, the size of 
a Shetland pony, to carry his share of the spoils. 
Misquapamayoo, or “ The thing one catches a glimpse 
of,” was an exceedingly active, clever youth of 
fourteen, with very large black eyes, and an •open, 
merry face, very willing and obliging, and performing 
all his duties with the dignity and importance of a 
man. He became afterwards a devoted follower of 
ours, and did good service on many occasions, often 
amusing us by his insatiable curiosity and intense 
enjoyment of anything which seemed to him strange 
or ridiculous, falling into fits' of laughter on the 
slightest provocation. During the absence of this 
party; Milton remained at home with Bruneau, to 
attend to the traps and take care of house, and pro- 
perty. Being somewhati dissatisfied with Bruueau’s 
performance of his duties' as housemaid and laund^^ess, 
Milton took the opportunity afibrded by the visit of 
wj Indian and his squaw, to enga^ tho latlfer for a , 
general washing and; house-cleaning. 4rithough iti : 
was!*night when they ?arived, the woman set to. ,TS|:pEk. 
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immediately, diligently melting snow at a roaring fire 
for hoars, and when about midnight she had obtained 
a sufficient supply of water, proceeded to scrub blankets 
and clothes. Milton expostulated, and suggested she 
should retire to rest, but in vain. Tire splashing and 
scrubbing went on without cessation, and sleep was 
impossible. At length Milton, driven to desperation, 
jumped out of bed, threw away all the water, and put 
out the fire. The squaw thereupon retired to rest in 
much astonishment, and for a time all was still. 
Presently, however, when she imagined Milton had 
fallen asleep, she quietly got up, and re-commenced her 
labours. The unhappy retainer of her services was 
fairly beaten, and compelled to resign himself to his 
fate, renting many maledictions on the untimely 
industry of his servant. 

The hunting party meanwhile pursued their way 
to the plains, following an old Indian track to the 
south-west for about eighty miles. Passing through 
a hilly country, well wooded and watered, on the 
morning of the fourth day they reached the brow of 
a hill, whence they saw the prairie streteMng away 
before them. La Bonde quickly detected five buffalo, 
grazing about a juile distaat, and a camp was imme- 
diately made. After a hasty meal of dry pemraican — 
a fire being dispeneed with fqr fe^ of frightening the 
gamo-r-they prepared for ttli' hunt; The day was 
unusually warm, and in a w;eak moment La Bonde 
and Oheadle both divested themselves of leather shirt 
and capote . before starting. After a gjreat deal of 
ded^g and cowling on hands and knees through the 
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snow, they gained a point where, peering through a 
little patch of scrub, they saw the five bulls within 
twenty yards of them. La Bonde, in his excitement, 
hurriedly whispered instructions to Cheadle in a most 
unintelligible jargon of mingled French, Fnglish, 
and Cree. The latter, equally excited, and bewildered 
by directions he could not understand, hesitated to 
fire. La Bonde, in despair, stealftiily raised his gun, 
when Cheadle, unwilling to be forestalled, raised his 
also, and in so doing incautiously protruded his head 
out of confer. 

In an instant the whole band started off full speed, 
saluted, as they went, by an ineffectual volley at their 
stems. Many were the mutual recriminations, and 
fiercely did La Bonde “ sacre.” The buffalo were gone, 
no more to be seen, and, small was the pemmican 
remaining in the camp. Far away in the distance the 
frightened bulls began to slacken their pace, and at 
last commenced slowly walking and feeding along. 
The only chance remaining was to try and come up 
with them again, and the disappointed hunters set off 
in pursuit at a run, carefully screening themselves 
from observation. After about twp hours’ hard woA, 
they succeeded in getting before them, and lying con- 
cealed in their path, killed two as they passed slowly by. 

It was now nearly dark, and the party were three 
or four miles from camp. It was impossible to fetch 
the horses and sleighs, and carry the meat back that 
night, and if the carcasses were left, the wolves wordd 
pick the bones clean by morning. Thelre was, there- 
fore;i|^ (dioice but to camp on the spot fiar the night. 
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But littte^ldter could be found, and the only wo6d 
was^^ few^dry poplar saplings. 

The two dead buflGilo lay some 200 yards apart, 
and placing a gun and powder-horn against one to 
scare away the wolves, they lighted a small fire near 
the other, and proceeded to take off his hide, and 
cook steaks for supper. By this time night had quite 
closed in, and a strong north wind blew icily cold, 
piercing the single flannel shirts of the unfortunate 
himters like gauze. Bitterly did they now repent 
having left shirts and capotes behind ; for the prospect 
of spending the long winter night with the ther- 
mometer below zero, and without shelter or proper 
fire, was unpleasant enough. 

All the wood that could be found — a very scanty 
supply — ^was collected to .replenish the tiny fire, the 
snow scraped away, and willows cut and strewn for 
a couch. The raw buffalo hide was divided into 
two, and Cheadle made himself very small to creep 
under one half, while La Ronde and Misquapamayoo 
huddled together under the other. The reeking hide 
was delightfully warm, and the weary travellers were 
soon sound asleep. , But their comfort was, alas I of 
short duration. Before long, the sleepers awoke half 
frozen and benumbed in every limb. The scanty 
^ coverlet, so soft and warm at first, had quickly frozen 
hard m stone, and formed an arch over the recumbent 
'bodies, ‘ibrough which the keen winter wind rushed 
like the draught under the arch of a bridge. 

Sleep was' out of the question, and kicking aside 
the^ deceil^ j^rotection, the shiveriqg trio stardped 
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i^festlessly to and fro/ cierisliing ^iili Bpanng haloid 
miserable fire, or cooking strips of meat to while ^vii^ 
the dreary hours, watching anxiously the yoyageur’s 
clock, “ Great Orion,” whidi “ sloped,” as it seemed, 
very, very “ slowly to the west.” He did get through 
his joiimey at last, however ; and when the wolves 
proclaimed the dawn with the usual chorus of howls. 
La llonde and the boy started back to fetch the 
sleighs, whilst Cheadle went in pursuit of a buffalo 
which had been severely wounded the night before. 

After hunting several days with tolerable success, 
the sleighs , were loaded with meat, and the party 
turned their faces homewards. But their adventures 
were not yet over. Several bands of buffalq were 
descried close at hand, and it was resolved tb have 
one more day’s hunting be:^ore returning to La Belle 
Prairie. The character of the country, which was 
undulating, with scattered patches of small timber^ 
was very favourable for stalking, and a small band 
was successfully approached within some forty yards, 
llwy were lying asleep in, a little hollow, and Cheadle 
agreed to wait enaoonced behind a hillock, whilst 
the other two crept round to approach them on the 
opposite side. 

iliong he waited, peering over the brow iff thd hill 
through the long grass, and anxiously watcHiig in 
vain for some sign that the others had reached their 
post. Presently one of the bulls got up and stret<5hed 
himself, but did not appear disturbed. - Gheadl&, 
unwilling to spoil the chance of the oth^k? st® 
forbore to shoot, and as he lav and waited, beean to 
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di:^am ; thoug|ihts of l\ome, and old familiar scenes and 
+.nQfc possession of his brain ; 

“ Old wishes, ghosts of broken plans, 

And phantom hopes assemble 

and La Bonde, buffalo and all, were completely for- 
gotten. Suddenly be was aroused from his reverie by 
a great shouting of “ Tir done ! tir, Locteur ! tir-r, 
sacr^ ! tonnerre ! tir-r-r ! ” and there were the buffalo 
rushing by as hard as they could tear, with La Bonde 
and Misquapamayoo running after them, blazing 
away as rapidly as they could load. They fired 
at random and without effect, but Cheadle, more 
deliberate, wounded one badly in the body, which 
pulled up for a moment, and then followed behind 
the rest. 

La Bonde, utterly disgusted, refused to follow 
them, and vowed that never again would he lead the 
absent-minded Cheadle up to buffalo. He declared that 
he had waited a full half hour, expecting him to 
shoot, and then being impatient, he whistled softly ; 
one of the bulls arose, presenting' his broadside, 
and he thought that surely that fine chance would be 
taken. Again he waited a- long time, and then waved 
his cap as a signal to fire, but in vain. At last, in a 
fit of despair and rage, he jumped up and shouted as 
belbre related. 

■ . After a short rest, and having somewhat recovered 
thrir equanimity, they agtdn set out, and soon 
observed a herd of twelve feeding, still undisturbed. 
As they had already nearly enough meat, it was 
agreed to give the boy a chance, and he accordingly 
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crept tip to them aloiie, whilst' tb^ .test ley in wait fmr 
a chance as they passed. But the young one missed 


his mark, and the herd went off in the wrong 'direc- 
tion, out of reach of the two in ambush. * ' 


111 luck ruled the day, but La Bonde said, “ Try 
it again and as the last herd had not fairly seeu 
their enemies, they pulled up about a mile distant, 
and began to feed slowly along. After alternately 
racing at full speed, when out of view, and crawling 
stealthily over exposed places for miles, continually 
finding the animals had moved off by the time the 
place where they were last seen was reached, the 
hunters succeeded in ensconcing themselves behind a 
hillock on the other side of which the buflalo were 


feeding, and moving on round the base towards^them. 

It was now La Eonde’s turn to have the first shot, 
and as soon as the fore-quarters of the leader of the 
band moved slowly into view, some twenty yards 
off, he fired. As the animal did not drop instantly, 
Cheadle, who was determined not to return empfy- 
handed after all, and had covered him caiefiilly, 
dropped him with a second shot behind the shoulder. 
La Eonde was highly indignant at his conduct, and 
declared it was unsportsmanlike, but was much cha- 
grined to find, on cutting up the animal, that his owtt 
shot had merely passed through the 8houlder-bi^0 
without breaking it, and the animal would doubtless 
have escaped but for the second bullet, which passed 
through the heart. This beast proved a splendid 
young bull, of three years old, with a magnificent 
skin, and a mane with hair half a yard in length. 
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the animaL was . cut up, aud the .meat packed 
oh •the horses, which they had this time brought -with 
them^mgh'^had already come on. 

: Mie chase' had led them six or seven miles from 
Oi^p, and the young moon had nearly gone down. I<a 
il^mde, however, pressed confidently forward, althoi^h 
it, seemed impossible to find the way in the dark 
through a country of such uniform character. After 
travelling several hours, he stopped all at once, and 
began striking sparks with flint and steel, to enable 
him* to see the old track near the camp. It could not 
I5e found,, however, although La Eonde very positively 
asserted that it must be close at hand, and the camp 
itself within a few hundred yards of ^e place where 
they stood. La Eonde had steered his course entirely 
by the stars, and judged b^ the dirojtion, and time, 
arid rate of travelling, that they must be close to their 
destination. All were impressed' with the idea that 
the c^p lay to the right, and a divergence was made 
for a few 'hundred yards in that direction; but no 
landmarks could be .made out, and it was resolved to 
camp tor the night in a copse of small poplars. A 
pack of wolves kept up a continual howling, snapping, 
ani^gmwling at a little distance to the left, and 
Chl^e was. very anxious to move there, thinking it 
prc^l^l^^e that ;tbey were quarrelling over the meat that 
had- left . packed on the sledges in the camp. 
Bu|.fi^onde dissuaded him, saying he was sure the 
camp lajr to the right, and the wolves would not dare 
to enter; so soon a place strewed with blankets and 
other property of men. 
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iiigbt was bright and vetjr cold, and - the ffee 
miserably small, tlie only dry wo6d to found being 
a few dead saplings of jaspen, the size of pea^rods. 
Blankets and bnffalo robes had been left in the old 
camp, and the hunters were little better off than they 
had been a few nights before. The covering this time 
was a large waterproof sheet, which had been brought 
to roll up meat in, and was, if possible, less efficient 
than the raw hide had been. , The moisture of the 
breath condensed and froze in cakes inside the sheet, 
and all advantage from sleeping with head under* the 
covering was thus lost. As in the previous adventure, 
sleep was not to be obtained, and the similar weary 
watch for daylight, stamping about, mending the tiny 
fire, observing the progress of Orion, and listening 
to the snapping and growling of the wolves, seemed 
interminable. * 

Since, however, it was nearly midnight when the 
search for the camp was given up, the season of misery 
lasted, in reality, little more than half as long as 
before, although, for jts duration, the hardship was 
quite as severe. 

At • daybreak La Eonde reconnoitred, and dis- 
covered that the camp was within 300 or 400 yards to 
the left; and, when approached, showed onanous 
marks of disorder. The wolves had been dividing the 
spoils, as Cheadle shrewdly suspected. The whole 
of Misquapamayoo’s little store, consisting of choice 
morsels, which he had prepared and packed with 
nicest care, was gone, and nearly the whole of our 
sleigh load beside. The new supply, however, nearly 
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made up for the loss; and the horses were therefore 
at once harnessed to the sleighs, and all speed made 
for Fort Milton once more. 

The journey home was slow and tedious. Al- 
though there had been no regular thaw, the warm sun 
had melted the snow on the hill sides and southern 
slopes, and the labour of dragging the loaded sleighs 
over the bare ground was so harassing to the horses, 
that but short stages could be made, and those at a slow 
pace. At one point the way lay across a large lake. 
The snow on this had almost entirely disappeared, and 
the horses fell so continually over the bare ice, that 
the attempt to take them across was obliged to be 
abandoned. Misquapamayoo’s Lilliputian steed in 
particviJar, whose feet were small as those of a deer, 
was utterly unable to stand on the slippery surface, 
and for a long time it seemed as if the only chance of 
getting him off again would be t6 drag him to terra 
Jirtna by the tail. The tiorses had now to be taken out 
of the sleighs, which were drawn by hand across the 
lake, and a road cut through the woods which skirted 
the banks, whereby the horses were led round to the 
further side. This operation occupied a whole morn- 
ing, and it was not until the evening of the fifth day 
of, travelling that the party reached La Belle Prairie, 
aftt^ an absence of twelve days. 

,bne little . incident of the journey home serves to 
il^li^trate the rough and ready manner of proceeding 
ch^r^teristic of the voyageurs. One of the sleighs in 
passing along the side of a steep hill, upset, over- 
turning with it the horse, who lay helplessly on Jiis 

H 
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back, with his legs kickin^iii the air. Cheadle wrs 
|) roceeding to unharness ; but La Bonde criod, 
“Ah! non, Monsibiir, pasoesoin and. both lifting 
together, they sent horse and sleigh rolling over and 
over down the hill, until at last they came right side 
up, and the train proceeded. 

Great was the delight of Milton and Bruneau at 
the happy return, and Keenaraontiayoo and some 
Indians who were at the house were not slow to assist 
in the feast of fresh meat, which lasted far into the 
night, the party from the plains enjoying, on their 
part, the luxury of bread. 

Truly the pleasures of eating are utterly unknown 
in civilised life. 
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The supply of meat which we had obtained being 
sufficient for some time, we stored it up on the plat- 
form out of doors, to be preserved by the frost, and 
turned our attention to trapping in the woods. Our 
attempts had hitherto been confined to setting a few 
small steel traps round the lake, and placing poisoned 
baits for the wolves. But we were now desirous to 
fly at higher game, and, far in the depths of the vast 
]^e forest,, seek trophies sure to be gratefully received 
when presented to dear fnends of the fair sex at home. 
Th# animals which furnish the valuable furs from this 
re^on are the silver and cros9 foxes, the fisher, marten, 
otte&r, mink, and lynx — ^whilst amongst' those of less 
worth are the wolverine, beaver, ermine, and musk- 

II 2 
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r^. The beaver was formerly found in great numbers, 
and its peltry highly prized; but from the assiduity 
Avith which it was hunted, it has now become com- 
paratively scarce ; and from the substitution of silk for 
beaver skin in the manufacture of hats, 'Qie latter has 
become almost worthless. Of all furs, with the single 
exception of the sea-otter, which is fotmd only on 
the Pacific coast, the silver fox commands the highest 
price. The fur of the silver fox is of a beautiful grey ; 
the white hairs, which predominate, being tipped 
with black, and mixed with others of pure black. A 
well-matched pair of silver fox skins are worth from 
£l80 to £100. The cross foxes, so called from the dari; 
stripe down the back, with a cross over the shoulders 
like that on a donkey, vary in every degree between 
the silver and the common red fox ; and the value of 
their skins varies in the same ratio. After the best 
cross foxes come the fisher, the marten, and the mink. 
These three are all animals of the pole-cat tribe, and 
both in size and value may be classed in the order in 
which they have been mentioned. The skin of a fisher 
fetches from sixteen shillings to thirty shillings ; a 
marten, fifteeu shillings to twenty-three shillings ; and 
a mink, from ten shillings to fifteen shillings. The 
otter, which is less commoi^i^n the two last name(^^ 
commaPds a price of one shilling an inch, measure*^ 
from the head to the tip of the tail. The erminp i^ 
exceedingly conlmon in the forests of the ]Srorth*'’West,’ 
and is a nuisance to the trapper, de8troyii|g,’tihte baits 
set for the marten and fisher. It is generally Con- 
sidered of too little value to be the object of the 
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trapper’s puiisriit. The black bear is also occ^ioBally 
discovered in his winter’s hole, and his skin is worth 
about forty shillings. The lynx is by no means tin- 
common, and generally taken by snares of hide. When 
caught, he remains passive and helpless, and is easily 
knocked on the kead by the hunter. The other deni- 
zens of the forests are the moose, and smaller game, 
such as the common wood partridge, or willow grouse, 
the pine partridge, the rabbit, and the squirrel. By 
far the most numerous of the more valuable fur 
animals in this region are the marten and the mink, 
and to the capture of the former of these two — ^the 
sable of English furriers — the exertions of the trapper 
are principally directed. At the beginning of Novem- 
ber, When the animals have got their winter coats, and 
fur is “in season,” the .trapper prepares his pack, 
which he makes in the following manner : — Folding 
his blanket double, he places in it a lump of pemmi- 
can, sufficient for five or six days’ consumption, a tin 
kettle and cup, and, if he is rich, some steel traps, and 
a little tea and salt. The blanket is then tied at the 
four comers, and slung on the back -by a band across 
tlie chest. A gun and ammunition, axe, ’knife, and 
fire-bag, complete his equipment. Tying on a pair of 
snow-shoes, he starts alone into the gloomy woods — 
tm^ng silently forward — for the hunter or trapper 
can ifever lighten the solitude of his journey by 
whiling or a song. His keen eye scans every mark 
upbii snow for the tracks he seeks. When he 
observ^ the footprints of marten or fisher, he un- 
slingi^lps pack, and sets to work to constmcl a 
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^*deRd fall,” or wooden trap, after the following 
manner. Having cut down a number of saplings, 
these are divided into stakes of about a yard in 
length, which are driven into the ground so as to 
form a palisade, in the shape of half an oval, cut 
transversely. Anross the entrance to this little en- 
closure, which is of a length to admit about two- 
thirds of the ^mal’s body, and too narrow to admit 
of its fairly entering in and turning round, a short 
log is laid. A tree of considerable size is next felled, 
denuded of its branches, and so laid that it rests upon 
the log at the entrance in a parallel direction. The 
bait, which is generally a bit of tough dried meat, 
or a piece of a partridge or squirrel, is placed on the 
point of a short stick. This is projected horizontally 
into the enclosure, and on the external end of it rests 

t 

another short stick, placed perpendicularly, which 
supports the large tree laid across the entrance. The 
top of the trap is then covered in with bark and 
branches, so that the only means of access to the bait 
is by the opening between the propped-up tree and 
the log beneath. When the bait is seized, the tree 
falls down upon the animal and crushes him to death. 
An expert trapper will make forty or fifty traps 
in a single day. , 

The^steel traps resemble our ordinary rat-traps, 
but have no teeth, and the springes are double. In 
the large traps used for beavers, foxes, and wolves, 
these have to. be made so powerful that it requires 
all the force of a strong man to set them. They 
are placed in the snow, and carefully covered over; 
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fragments of meat are scattered about, and the place 
smoothed down, so as to leave no trace. To the 
trap is attached a chain, with a ring at the free ex- 
tremity, through which a stout stake is passed, and 
left otherwise unattached. When an animal is caught 
— ^generally by the leg, as he digs in the snow for the 
hidden morsels — he carries off the trap for a short 
distance, but is soon brought up by the stake getting 
entangled across the trees and fallen timber, and is 
rarely able to travel any great distance before being 
discovered by the trapper. 

The fur-hunter’s greatest enemy is the Noiiih 
American glutton, or, as he is commonly called, the 
wolverine or carcajou. This curious animal is rather 
larger ?han an English fox, with a long body, stoutly 
and compactly made, mounted on exceedingly short 
legs of great strength. His broad feet are armed 
with powerful claws, and his track in the snow is as 
large as the print of a man’s fist. The shape of his 
head, and his hairy coat, give him very much the 
appearance of a shaggy broi^Ti dog. 

During the winter months he obtains a livelihood 
by availing himself of the labours of the trapper, and 
such serious injury does he inflict, that he has 
received from the Indians the name of Kekwaharkess, 
or “The Evil One.” With untiring perseverance he 
himts day and night for the trail of man, and when it 
is found follows it imerringly. When he comes to a 
lake, where the* track is generally drifted over, he 
continues his tmtiring gallop round its borders, to 
discover the point at which it again enters the woods, 
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and again follows it until he arrives at one of the 
wooden traps. Avoiding the door, he speedily tears 
open an entrance at the hack, and seizes the bait with 
impunity or if the trap contains an animal, he drags 
it out, and, with wanton malevolence, mauls it and 
hides it at some distance in the underwood, or at the 
top of some lofty pine. Occasionally, when hard 
pressed by hunger, he devours it. In this manner he 
demolishes the whole series of traps, and when once 
a wolverine has established himself on a trapping- 
walk, the hunter’s only chance for success is to change 
ground, and build a fresh lot of traps, trusting to 
secure a few furs before the new path is found out by 
his industrious enemy. 

Strange stories are related by the trapper^ of the 
extraordinary cunning of.- this animal, which they 
believe to possess a wisdom almost human. He is 
never caught by the ordinary “ dead fall.” Occasion- 
ally one is poisoned, or caught in a steel trap; but 
his strength is so great, that many traps strong' 
enough to hold securely a large wolf will not retain 
thg wolverine. When caught in this way, he does 
not, like the fox and the ‘mink, proceed to amputate 
the limb, but, assisting to carry the trap with his 
mouth, makes all haste to reach a lake or river, where 
he can hasten forward at speed, unobstructed by, trees 
and fallen wood. After travelling far enou|glL tb .be 
tolerably safe from pursuit for a time, he devotes 
himself to the extrication of the imprisoned Hinh,. in 
which he not unfrequently succeeds. The ■Wolveiine 
is also sometimes killed by a gun, placed hearing on a 
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bait, to which is attached a string commnnicaring 
with the trigger. La Bonde assured iis most solem|^y 
that on several occasions the carcajou had been fer too 
cunning for him, first approaching the gun and gnaw- 
ing in two the cord communicating with the trigger, 
and then securely devouring the bait. 

In one instance, when every device to deceive his 
persecutor had been at once seen through, and utterly 
fiitile, he adopted the plan of placing the gun in a 
tree, with the muzzle pointing vertically downwards 
upon the bait. This was suspended from a branch, 
at such a height that the animal could not reach it 
without jumping. The gun was fastened high up in 
the tree, completely screened, from view by the 
branches. Now, the wolverine is an animal troubled 
with exceeding curiosity. He investigates every- 
thing; an old moccasin thrown aside in the bushes, 
or a knife lost in the snow, are ferreted out and 
examined, and anything suspended almosit out of 
reach gener^y offers an irresistible temptation. But 
in the case related by La Eonde the carcajou restrained 
his curiosity and hunger for the time, climbed the 
tree, out the cords which bound the gun, which 
thus tumbled harmless to the ground, and then, 
d^eending, secured the bait without danger. Poison 
and kinds of traps having already failed. La Eonde 
wa&^^ly beaten and driven off the ground. 

.^or the truth of this particular sto^ we, of course, 
do .^lfi^ pretend to vq-uch, but would merely observe 
thai^^^ttr own subsequent experience fully proved the 
wolvbrine to be an animal of wonderful sagacity 
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and mdoni^ ; and tiiat, snpposulig ttiB gun ^ liat4 
been set, and afterwards found cut dow as relateif^> 

‘ i 

there is little doubt that La Eonde interpreted the 
mode of procedure with perfect correciaiess. An 
Indian or half*breed reads the signs left behind as 
easily and truly as if he had be«i present and wit- 
nessed the whole transaction. In other instances, 
where we have had ample opportunities of judging, 
we never detected a mistake in their reading of the 
language of tracks — ^marks left printed on that 
book the hunter reads so well, the face of Nature. 

Until nearly the end of December we employed 
ourselves by accompanying La Eonde on his trap- 
ping expeditions. We thus could distinguish the 
track of every animal found in the forest, and 'learnt* 
much of their habits and peculiarities. Cheadle was 
especially fascinated by this branch of the hunter’s 
craft, and pursued it with such diligence and success, 
that he was very soon able to make a trap and set it 
almost as quickly and skilfully as his accomplished 
preceptor. La Eonde. There is something strangely 
attractive in the life, in spite of the hardships and 
fatigues which attend it. The long, laborious, march, ' 
loaded with a heavy pack, and cumbered with , a 
quantity of thick clothing, through snow and #dbds 
beset with fallen timber and underwood, is fal^guuig 
enough. The only chaBge is the work of making the 
traps, or the rest at night in . camp. Provisions 
usually fall short, and the trapped snb^sts, in. great 
measure, upon the desh of the animals captutod 
obtmn the fur. But, on the other hsind, thn grand' 
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beauty of the foieM;, firhose pines, some of which tower 
up above 200 feet in height, aare decked and wreathed 
mth snoWj and where no sound is hesurd^ except the 
occasional, chiirup of a squirrel, or the explosions of 
trees cracking with intense frost, excites admiration 
^d stimulates curiosity. The intense stillness and 
solitude, the travelling day after day through endless 
woods without meeting a sign of man, and rarely 
seeing a living creature, strikes very strangely on the 
mind at first. The half-breed trapper delights in 
wandering alone in the forest ; but Cheadle, who tried 
the experiment for two days, found the silence and 
loneliness so oppressive as to be quite unbearable. 

The interest in the pursuit was constantly kept up 
by the observation of tracks, the interpretation of their 
varied stories, and the account of the different habits 
of the animals as related by our companion. There is 
also no small amount of excitement in visiting the. 
traps previously made, to see whether they contain 
the looked-for prize, or whether all the fruits of hard 
labour have been destroyed by the vicious wolverine. 

At night, lying on a soft, elastic couch of pine 
houghs, at his feet a roaring' fire of great trees heaped 
high, ftqm which rises an enormous column of smoke 
and . steaiU ftom the melted snow, the trapper, rolled 
up , blanket, sleeps in peace. Sometimes, how- 

ever,; when the cold is very intense* or the. wind blows 
stior^ly, a single blanket is but poor protection. The 
hnge.^^ is inadeqmite to prevent the freezing of one 
while it scorches the other, and sleep is im- 
possible, or, if obtained, quickly broken by an aching 
cold in every limb as 'the fixe, burns low. On these 
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winter nights the Northern liight^ Were often Wery 
heantiful. Once or twice we obserYed thenr in' the 
form of a comply arch, like a rainbow of rose^ 
hues, from which the changing, ' fitful gleams 
streamed up to meet at the zenith.' ' ' 

After we had been out a day or two, our pro visions 
generally came to an end, and we lived on partridges 
and the animals we trapped. As ^oon as the skins of 
the martens and fishers were removed, their bodies 
wore stuck on the end of a stick, and put to roast 
before the fire, looking like so many skewered cats. 
These animals not only smell uncommonly like a 
ferret, but their flesh is of an intensely strong and dis- 
gusting flavour, exactly corresponding to the odour, 
so that a very strong stomach and good apj^etite is 
required to face such a meal. The trapper’s camp in 
the woods is always attended by the little blue and 
white magpie, who, perched on a bough close by, 
waits for his portion of scraps from the meal. These 
birds invariably “ turn up ” immediately after camp is 
made, and are so tame and bold that they will even 
steal the meat out of the cooking-pot standing by 
the fire. 

The snow was at this time not more than eight 
inches deep, and we did not as yet use snow-shoes in 
the woods, where the brushwood and fallen timber 
rendered them somewhat awkward encumbrances. 
But the walking was consequently very fatiguing, and 
we reached home, after five or six days’ absence, in- 
variably very much wearied and jaded. On these 
excursions we were much struck, amongst other 
thingps, tritii the g^at difference between the walk of 
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aO^IiidisD or balf-breed and our own* Wo before 
oWfv(^ that, when apparently sauntering quietly 
aloDg> they went past us with the greatest ease, even 
when we flattered oursplves we were going, at a very 
respectable pace. This was now, in a great measure, 
e^lained. In walking in the snow, in Indian file, we 
observed La Eonde’s great length of stride ; and 
Cheadle, in particular, who prided himself upon his 
walking powers, was much chagrined to find that he 
could not tread in La Eonde’s footsteps without 
springing from one to the next. Afterwards he dis- 
covered that his longest stride was only just equal, to 
that of the little Misquapamayoo ! 

The superiority of the Indian in this respect 
doubtless results from the habitual use of moccasins, 
which allow full play to the elastic bend of the foot. 
This is imj^ded by the stiff sole of an ordinary boot. 
The muscles of an Indian’s foot are so developed, that 
it appears plump and chubby ' as that of a child. 
Misquapamayoo continually derided the scraggy ap- 
IXiafance of our pedal extremities, and declared then' 
must be something very faulty in their original con- 
struction. . 

;The unerring fidelity with w'hich our guide 
followed a straight course in one direction in the 
dense forest, wher6 no landmarks could be seen, in days 
when the sun was not visible, nor a breath of air 
stirriug, seemed to us almost incomprehensible. La 
Eon^ was unable to explain the power which he 
possessed, and considered it as quite a natural faculty. 
Cheadle, on the other bund, found it quite impossible 
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to preseive a straigM course, and iiivddriablj^ 
describe a circle, by bearing continuelly tlie 

left; and tbis weakness was quite incoTbpriHrensible-to 
La Bonde^ who looked upon it as the 'most arrant 
stupidity. 

Hitherto no wolverine had annoyed us, and tre 
succeeded in accumulating a nice collection of furs. 
But at last, when starting to visit our walk, we 
observed the tracks of one of very , large size, which 
had followed our trail, and La Eonde at once declared, 
“C’est fini, monsiem ; il a cassd toutes notres .etrappes, 
vous allez voir and sure enough, as we came to each 
in succession, we found it broken open at the hack, 
the bait taken, and, where an animal had been caught, 
it was carried off. Throughout the whole liffe every 
one had been demolished, and we discovered the tails 
of no less than ten martens, the bodies of which had 
apparently been devoured by the hungry and success- 
ful carcajou. 

We had on a former occasion suspended small 
poisoned baits, wrapped in old moccasins or other 
covering, on the hushes at different points. One of 
these the wolverine had pidled down, unwrapped it, 
and bitten the bait in two. Terrified at the ^scOvery 
that it was poisoned, he had rushed away at fuHi Speed 
from the dangerous temptation. It Was useless to set 
the traps again, and we thereupon returned home dis- 
consolate, La Eonde cursing, with all hk might, “le 
sacr^ carcajou.” ' ^ 

One day the crows, which always announced the 
presence of anj one on the lake by ; a tremendous 
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cawigg*, ^ve sigiud of an arrival. Going 

gut gg to the lake, we saw several sleighs advastoing 
acrgss it, the bells on the harness ji&gling merrily in 
the frosty air, as the dogs galloped along. Our 
visitors proved to be Treemiss and a party from the 
Fort, on a trading expedition amongst the Wood 
Cree^. 

, Treemiss had met with various adventures since 
we had last seen him, and in one instance was in some 
danger of losing his life. Atahk-akoohp, the hunter, 
came pne evening, with several others, into his hut, all 
half drunk, and importuned him to trade for furs. 
Vexed by Treemiss’s refusal to do so, he threw a 
marten-skin violently into his face. Irritated by the 
insult, ^reemiss struck him with his fist. In an 
instant all was uproar and ,confasion ; knives flashed 
out, the candle was kicked over and extinguished, and 
all were groping and stabbing at Treemiss in the dark. 
Summarily upsetting an Indian who opposed his 
passage, he made for his gun, which lay near the door, 
seized it, and made good his escape outside, not, 
however, befpre receiving several shght cuts and stabs 
through his clothes# 

He waited, gun in hand, ready for his assailants, 
listening with anxiety to a terrible commotion which 
was going on inside. Atahk-akoohp, the aggressor, 
a of loffcy stature, and powerful build, he knew 
to bp savage in file . extreme when aroused. • But he 
had ; iir friend within. He had shown much kindness 
‘ to aJ 'half-breed naihed Tamboot, a man of still more 
gigantic build and strength than Atahk-akoohp, and 
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this fellow now stepped fortli in his might as the 
champion of his friend. Seizing the huge form of 
Atahk-akoohp, he raised him in his arms like a child, 
and dashed him on the floor with such violence, that 
he lay almost senseless, and was so much injured that 
for above a week afterwards he was unable to leave his 
bed ; then, declaring he would serve eaeh in turn in 
the same manner, if they offered to lay a hand on his 
benefactor, he made the rest sullenly retire. Tamboot 
had previously killed two of his enemies by sheer 
exertion of force, without using a weapon; and his 
reputation for courage and strength stood so high, 
that none dared to interfere, and thus peace was once 
more restored. 

Our stock of flour and tea having by this time 
become exceedingly low, and as but a small quantity 
of the latter only could be obtained at Carlton, we 
decided to send the men back to lied River for a 
supply of these necessaries, required for our journey 
forwards in the spring. We accordingly engaged the 
Indian hunter, Reenamontiayoo, and his boy, Misqua- 
pamayoo, to assist us in hunting, and perform any 
services we might require durjiig their absence. 
Some delay, however, occurred before this plan- cquld 
be put into execution, owing to the illness of J^a 
Ronde. During this time we were all detained at, 
home, and the days passed by in somewhat dreary 
monotony. 
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Milton visits Oarlton — Fast Travelling — La Hondo and Bruiieaii set 
out for Fort Garry — Trapping witli Misquapamayoo — Machina- 
tions against the Wolverinc—Tlie Animals* Fishery — The Wol- 
verine Outwits us — Heturn Home — ^Tho Oreo Language — How an 
Indian tells a Story — Hew Year’s Day among the Croes — To the 
Prairies again — Tlie Cold — Travelling with Dog-sleighs — ^Out in 
the Snow — Our How Attendants — Prospect of Starvation — A 
Day of Expectation — A Rapid Retreat — The Journey Homo — 
India^ Voracity — Res Augusta Domi — Cheadle’s Journey to tlio 
Fort — Perversity of his Companions — “ The Hunter ” yields to 
Temptation — Milton’s Visit to Kekekooarsis — A Medicine Feast. 
— The Hew Song-— Cheadlo’s Journey Home — Isbistor and his 
Dogs — Mahaygun, “ The Wolf” — Pride and Starvation — Our 
Meeting at A^ite Fish Lake. 

On the morning of the 24th of December, Milton 
harnessed our three Indian dogs to the little sleigh, 
and set out with Bruneau for the Fort. La Bonde 
remained with Cheadlo at the hut, engaging to join 
the others at Carlton as soon as sufficiently recovered. 
Misejuapamayoo had also arrived, to commence his 
service as attendant on Cheadle. We both spent 
out Christmas Eve somewhat drearily-— Milton camp- 
ing in the snow, half-way to Carlton, supping on pem- 
mican and g^ette, and Cheadle, in the hut, faring 
likewise; but the latter, feeling very dismal and 
UHrOhristmaslike, he and La Bonde unearthed the 
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hidden rum cask, and established a weak convivial^ 
by the aid of hot punch. 

Milton and Bruneau went merrily along on their 
way to the Fort. The road had' just been well beaten 
by the passage of trains to La Crosse ; a slight thaw 
Lad followed, and the track was now frozen hard, so 
that the dc^s galloped away with the lightly-laden 
sleigh at a tremendous pace over the ice. The two 
followed at speed, occasionally jumping on to the 
sleigh for a time, to gain breath again. But the cold 
was too great to allow a very long ride, and running 
was soon resumed. They travelled with such expedition 
that^although it was afternoon when they left the hut, 
they travelled at least thirty miles before nightfall, 
csvmping beyond the crossing of the Shell River. 
Milton, eager beyond measure to arrive at the Fort 
in time to share the Christmas festivities, arose in the 
middle of the night, and succeeded in convincing 
Bruneau that it was nearly daybreak. They therefore 
harnessed the dogs and started again. To their 
surprise, the moon rose instead of the sun, but they 
kept on their way, and daybreak appeared after several 
hours. They arrived at Carlton just in time to sit down 
to Mr. Lillie’s Christmas dinner, having accomplished 
the journey of eighty miles in the wonderfiilly short 
time of twenty-six hours. Plum pudding and a bottle 
of sherry graced the board, and were both done full 
justice to by the company. 

La Ronde came in on the 27th, and on the follow- 
ing day se|^oi^t ^|jth Bruneau on their distant journey, 
^hey tc 'k with j|em two dog-sleighs, and Bie best 
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trains of dogs to be obtained at Carlton. . The pro- 
vision they expected to bring was four sacks of flour 
and thirty, or forty pounds of tea ; and the journey of 
600 miles and back would occupy at least two 
months. Tlie snow was now so deep that a track 
would require to be trodden out with snow-shoes to 
enable the dogs to travel, and the undertaking was 
certain to be very laborious. The route they intended 
to take was by Touchwood Hills and Fort PeUy on 
to the Manitobah Lake, and thence to Fort Garry. 

Cheadle, • now left with only the Indian boy, 
went off into the woods to make another attempt to 
circumvent his ancient ertemy, the wolverine. With 
pack slung on his back, gun on shoulder, and axe in 
belt, ■ liltle Misquapamayoo stalked along to lead the 
way, with all the dignity and confidence of a practised 
hunter. No track or sign escaped his observant eye, 
and he made and set traps, arranged the camp, cut 
wood, and cooked meals, with the readiness and skill 
of an old trapper. The heavier work of wood- 
chopping and the weightier pack fell, of course, to 
Cheadle’s share ; but Misquapamayoo was indefatigable 
in performing everything, in his power, and this was 
by no means contemptible, for he could cany weights 
and use an axe in a manner which would have sur- 
prised' an English boy of the same age. He assumed 
^,air of grave superiority* over his companion in all 
things relating to the hunter’s or voyageur’s craft 
which was very amusing, although certainly justified 
“ *^e f^ts of the case. 

j^he two spent their time in Ihe woods ‘ merrily 

I 2 
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enougli, for it was impossible to be dull with such a 
lively, light-hearted companion as Misquapamayoo. 
This may perhaps be thought strange when it is stated 
that Cheadle, when he set out, did not* know more 
than two or three words of the Gree language. Yet 
this very circumstance was a prolific source of amuse- 
ment, and nothing delighted the boy more than to 
instruct his companion, falling into fits of laughter at 
his mispronunciations and mistakes. The easy manner 
in which communication was carried on between 
the two, eiich ignorant of the other s language, was 
very astonishing. But Misquaparaayoo appeared to 
divine by instinct what was required, and it seemed 
difficult to believe at first that he really did not under- 
stand a word of English. The perception^ 6f an 
Indian are so nice, his attention so constantly on the 
alert, and his conclusions so rapidly formed, that he 
draws inferences from general signs with great readi- 
ness and accuracy. 

The wolverine had renewed his visits along the 
line of traps, and broken all which had been re- 
constructed, devouring the animals which had been 
caught. Cheadle now adopted a 'device which he 
flattered himself would catch the enemy in his own 
tmls. All the broken traps were repaired and set 
again, and poisoned baits substituted for the ordinary 
ones in the traps — ^not in €very instance, but here and 
there along the line. 

The forest in which we hunted commenced' on the 
further si^e of our lake, stretcHng away to the north 
aijpai-eucly indefinitely. This was broken only by 
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numerous lakes and swamps, and patches of timber 
which had been burnt. The lakes are always sought 
by the trapper, not only because they enable him to 
travel more rapidly, and penetrate further into the less 
hunted regions, but also because the edges of the lakes, 
and the portages between them, are favourite haunts 
of the fox, the fisher, and the mink. On one of these 
lakes a curious circumstance was observed. The lake 
was about half a mile in length, and of nearly equal 
breadth, but of no great depth. The water had seem- 
ingly frozen to the bottom, except at one end, where 
a spring bubbled up, and a hole of about a yard in 
diameter existed in the cov^ering of ice, which was there 
only a few inches thick. The water in this hole was 
crowded with myriads of small fish, most of them not 
much larger than a man’s finger, and so closely packed 
that they could not move freely. On thrusting in an 
arm, it seemed like plunging it into a mass of thick stir- 
about. The snow was beaten down all round hard and 
level as a road, by the numbers of animals which flocked 
to the Lenten feast. Tracks converged from every 
side. Here were the footprints of the cross or silver fox, 
delicately impressed in the snow as he trotted daintily 
along with light and airy tread; the rough marks of 
the clumsier fisher ; the clear, sharply-Eefined track of 
:the active mink ; , and the great coarse trail of the eiver- 
galloping, uliiquitnus woXverine. Scores of crows 
perched on the fe*ees around, sleepily digesting their 
frequent -meals. Judging by the state of the snow 
jand collection of duhg, the consumption must have 
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gone on for weeks, yet the supply seemed as plentiful 
as ever. ' . ■ ' 

This circumstance afforded an explanation of the 
fact that many of the rivers and fresh- water lakes in 
this country are destitute of fish,' as all but the 
deeper ones freeze to the bottom, and therefore any 
fish they contained would be destroyed. 

When the trappers turned homewards they found 
that the wolverine had followed them closely. On the 
ground which they had passed over on the previous 
day, every trap was already demolished and the 
baits abstracted. Cheadle fondly imagined that at 
last his enemy was outwitted and destroyed, bv.t 
Misquapamayoo’s sharper eyes discovered each of 
,the baits which had been poisoned, lying olose at 
hand, bitten in two and rejected, whilst all the 
others had disappeared. The baits had been niade 
with great care, the strychnine being inserted into 
the centre of the meat by a small hole, and when 
frozen it was impossible to distinguish any difference 
in appearance between them and the harmless ones. 
It seemed as if the animal suspected poison, and bit 
in two and tasted every morsel before swallowing it. 
The baits had purposely been made very small, so 
that in the oi'dinary course they would have been 
bolted whole. That the same wolverine had fcie- 
quented our path from the first, we. knew perfectly 
well, for he was one of unusually large .size, ^ 
shown by his tracks, which were readily distingt^h- 
able from the others we observed from time to time. 
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On the 28th of December, Milton left Carlton, 
and resting one night at Treemiss’s hut, arrived the 
following day at La Belle Prairie. Cheadle and Mis- 
qnapamayoo had come in just before, and a very plea? 
sant evening was spent in talking over aU that had 
happened during the separation. 

Associating entirely with Indians until the return 
of our men, we rapidly picked up the Cree language, 
and in the course of a few weeks could speak it 
fluently if not grammatically. Nothing is easier than, 
to get a decent smattering of Cree, although the 
construction of the language is extremely intricate. 
The name of many articles is the explanation of their 
use or properties, the word being a combination of a 
participle and noun, the latter generally the word 
fftm, “a thing;” as parskisi-gun, a “ shooting thing 
miniquachi-gun, a “ drinking thing” or cup. This 
also appears in their proper names, which arc gene- 
rally descriptions of some personal peculiarity ; as in 
the names Kekekooarsis and Keenamontiayoo, which 
have been mentioned before. The consonants d, f, and I 
are not found in the Cree alphabet, and the Indians 
find great difficulty in pronouncing the two first when 
trying to use English words. The appropriate ges- 
tures and expressive pantomime with which an Indian 
illustrates his speech, render it easy to understand. 
We soon learnt to interpret without much difficulty 
the long hunting stories with which Keenamontiayoo 
wh^ed away, the evenings in our hut. The scene 
; desenbed was partly acted; the motions of the game, 
the .stealthy approach of the hunter, the taking aim, 
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thie shot, the cry of the animal, or the noise^of its 
dobing away, and the pursuit, were all given' as the 
tale went on. 

We had arranged, with Keenamonti^yoo to 
start with him in a few days for the plains, intending 
to pay a visit to a srnall camp of Wood Crees, who 
we had heard were himting bufiklo about eighty miles 
off. We were, however, astonished on the evening of 
the last day of the year, by the arrival not only of 
the Hunter, but Kekekooarsis also, with their wives, 
children, and relatives. They seemed veiy much 
delighted with themselves, and were very complimen- 
tary to us. All quietly settled down and began to 
smoke. It was plain they intended to stay some 
time with us. As our room was so extremely* small, 
we found it inconvenient to accommodate so many 
visitors, bht all our efforts to understand their ^ex- 
planations were in vain, and we had to make the best 
of it. 

On the, following morning we were somewhat 
enlightened. At daybreak the men got up, and fired 
off a great many shots in honour of the new year. 
Then ensued a general shaking of hands all round, 
and a kissing of the women and children. The 
latter part of the oerehiony we, however, very. u|>?* 
gallantly omitted. We subsequently l^mt that it'|$ 
the cnstom for those who have nothing wherewith 
to feast, to visit their friends who may Jje in, j,gyeater 
plenty ; and our neighbours thonght that they could 
not do better than with us. ' As they.' li^ilv^<^d;''w^ 
hastened 4ur di^arture, and s# out‘^wifc|^ ^eena>?, 
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moHtiayoo and his son, leaving old Kekekooarsis and 
the women in charge of the house until our return. 
We took with us two dog-sleighs, and travelled in 
snow-shoes, for the snow had now become far too 
deep to move without them. We had used them for 
short distances for some time, and had become 
tolerably expert, but found marching all day long in 
them very fatiguing at first. The Hunter led the 
way, his son followed driving one train of dogs, 
and we came next with the other. 

After travelling a day and a half, we diverged 
from the track that La Ronde had taken, and steered 
a point or two more west. The country was, as 
before, a mixture of woods, lakes, and patches of 
open prairie, somewhat hilly, and difficult for sleighs. 
The weather turned intensely cold — far more severe 
than any we had before experienced. Light showers 
of snow fell in minute particles, as it werp frozen 
dew, when the sun was shining brightly and the sky 
without a cloud. Clothed in throe or four flannel 
shirts, one of dufiel, and a leather shirt ; our hands 
encased in “ mittaines,” or large gloves of moose-skin 
lined with duffel, made without fingers, large enough 
to admit of being easily doffed on occasion, and carried 
slung by a band round the neck ; our feet swathed in 
bands of duffel, covered by enormous moccasins ; and 
oifr ears and necks protected by a curtain of fur, we 
wet#, yet hardly able to keep warm with the most 
active exereisej and when we stayed to camp, 
shivered and shook as we essayed to light a fire. 

Ji^ses of ice> the size of a man’s fist, formed on 
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Cheadle’s beard and moustache— the only ones in the 
company — ^from the moisture of the breath freezing 
as it passed through the hair. The oil froze in the 
pipes we carried about our persons, so that it was 
necessary to thaw them at the fire before they could 
be made to draw. The hands could hardly be ex- 
posed for a moment, except when close to the fire. 
A bare finger laid upon iron stuck to it as if glued, 
from the instantaneous freezing of its moisture. The 
snow melted only close to the fire, which formed a 
trench for itself, in which it slowly sank to the level 
of the ground. The steam rose in clouds, and in 
the coldest, clearest weather, it almost shroixded the 
fire from view. The snow was light and powdery, 
and did not melt beneath the warmth of the foot, so 
that our moccasins were as dry on a journey as if we 
had walked through sawdust instead of snow. The 
parchment Windows of our little hut were so small 
and opaque, that we could hardly see even to eat by 
their light alone, and were generally obliged to have 
the door open ; and then, although the room was 
very small, and the fire-place very large, a crust of 
ice formed over the tea in our tin cups, as we sat, 
within a yard of the roaring fire. One effect pf 
the cold was to give a most ravenous appetite for 
fat. Many a time have we eaten great lumps of 
hard grease— rancid tallow, used for making candles 
—without bread or anything to modify it.0 : , 

{*) Fat seoms to bo the mikemfiim hmuin in everything, acoo^ling 
to il^dian and half-breed taetea. They say, “ What a fine h^^ 
as^fat to poodle T’ •^.’What fine wpman ! how fat she 
same dogs, everything*. And fbt is in 
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When well sheltered by woods, and with an 
enormous fire blazing at our feet, sleeping in the 
open air was pleasant enough. Tents aro not used 
for winter travelling, as the huge fire could not be 
made available. On arriving at the ground wo se- 
lected for a camp, every one set to work as quickly 
as possible. One unharnessed the dogs and unpacked 
the sleighs ; another collected dry logs ; a third cut 
fine chips, and started the five ; whilst the fourth 
shovelled away the snow in front of the fire with 
a snow-shoe, and strewed the bare ground with pine 
branches. ‘ Then all squatted down, smoking and 
superintending the cooking of supper, the hungry 
dogs seated round, waiting anxiously for their share. 
A pipe and talk followed, and then each rolled 
himself in his blankets or buffalo robe, covering 
head and all, placed his feet as near to the fire 
as he dare, and slept. All huddled together as 
closely as possible, and when silence had reigned 
some time, the dogs crept softly in towards the fire, 
and lay between us, or at our feet. Before sleeping, 
however, itj was necessary to secure out of reach 
of the dogs not only provisions, but snow-shoes, 
harness, and everything with any skin or leather 
about it. An Indian dog will devour almost anything 
of animal origin, and invariably eats his own har- 
ness, or his master’s snow-shoes, if loft within his 
reach. 

, 'Our new attendants showed us t^je greatest atten- 

tbat It is the most valtiabl^ part of food in 

horses and dogs will not st^nd workin the cold, nnless 
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tioD, and indeed were extremely proud of serving 
the Soniow Okey Mow> and the Muskeeky *Okey 
Mow, as they had named us, which, being inter- 
preted, signifies the “ Great Golden Chief,” and 
“My Master, the Great Medicine.” And we 
found constant amusement over . our camp-fire at 
night in teaching them English words, and learning 
Cree. The circumstance that there were Some words 
which were almost identical in the two languages — 
words which had been adopted from one language 
into the other — struck them as very ludicrous, and 
they never tired of laughing over pemmicarn, “ pem- 
mican;” mmJcisiv, “moccasin;” sliugow, “ sugar;” and 
the like. And when we used wrong words for others 
very similar, as we frequently did purposely — calling 

the old man Kekekooarsis, Kekwaharkosis, or the 

* 

“ Little Wolverine ;” or an Indian named Gaytchi 
MoUkaraarn, or “'The Big Knife,” Matchi Mohka- 
mam, “ The Evil Knife” — the joke was always irre- 
sistible, and they rolled about and held their sides in 
fits of laughter. 

On the fourth day after leaving La Belle Prairie, 
we reached the camping ground, where we expected 
to meet Indians, but found the camp brokqu- up, 
and saw by the tracks that the party had dispersed 
in various directions. We therefore kept on in a 
straight line for the prairie. The weather had 
become colder and colder, and as we passed over 
a large lake just before dark, the wind blow so 
keenly that our faces ached and our teeA 

chattered, ^although wb hurried over it into a Kttie 
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wood as. rapidly as the dogs could go. Milton’s nose 
and dfieeks were frost-bitten, and required careful 
rubbing to restore them. On the morrow, by the 
Hunter’s advice, we stayed in camp, while he went 
out alone to reconnoitre, and try and kill a buffalo. 
Our provisions were by this time reduced to a few 
handfuls of flour, and a little pemmican— hardly 
more than sufficient for that day’s consumption. 
We had started with a fair supply of white-fish and 
pemmican ; but six dogs rapidly reduced it. Two 
fish a day, or three' potinds of pemmican, is the 
regular allowance for a sleigh-dog when travelling ; 
and the quantity required to satisfy a man in 
the cold winter is greater still. Wo therefore 
spent an anxious day, waiting for Keenamontiayoo’s 
return, wondering whether he would be successful 
in obtaining meat. We put ourselves upon short 
commons, and the dogs upon still shorter, and even 
went to the length of fixing upon one useless, tooth- 
less old fellow as a victim to our appetites, in case of 
extremity. 

The day wore on slowly and monotonously, the 
cold was severe aa ever, and we diligently cut and 
stacked a large supply of wood for the night fire. 
Ifight closed in around us, and we still watched in 
vain for the Hunter, and speculated whether the 
delay . tiras a sigh of his good luck or the reverse, 
flbhrs of darkness passed away, and yet we listened 
ahxidusly, expecting to hear the footfall'- ^f the 
rbtnrhing Indian. Misquapamayoo became very un- 
easy, hnd s^t silent and ab^rhed,. listening f^tenfSy 
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fop his father’s step, and at last took to firing his 
gun at short intervals, to'signal oijr whereabouts. No 
answering shot replied, but about midnight Keenii- 
inontiayoo appeared, bending beneath a load which, 
on nearer view, showed to our gloating eyes the 
heart, tongue, and other tit-bits of buffalo. These 
were soon cooked and eaten, and over our supper he 
told us that he had hunted all day without resting, 
but had not found a trace of buffalo. On his return, 
however, just before dark, ho discovered a solitar}’^ 
bull, which he killed. The cold had so benumbed him 
that he was quite unable to cut any meat imtil he 
had made a large fire, and aftenvards was detained a 
long time covering up the carcase with timber and 
snow, to protect it from the wolves. 

The next morning we moved camp close to the 
dead buffalo, and spent that day in cutting him up, 
and collecting a good supply of dry wood, which was 
scarce at this place. 

The following day we found two more buffalo, 
and succeeded in badly wounding one of them, 
tlapkness came on before we could overtake him, 
but we found him next morning, having been pulled 
down and partly eaten by the wolves during the night. 

At this time Milton’s face, which had been 
bitten two days before, swelled up with erysip^as in 
a most alarming manner. We were 80 or 100 miles 
from home, without any protection from the 
extreme severity of the weather. We decided to 
cache a great p^ of the meat, and travel back to 
La Belle Prairie as fast as the dogs could go. 
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The afternoon was spent in securing the meat 
which we were coppelled to leave behind, by en- 
closing it in a pyramid of logs, against which we 
heaped a high bajnk of snow. This, when well 
beaten down and frozen, held the timber firmly in 
position, and the Hunter declared it perfectly im- 
px'egnable to a whole army of wolves, although a wol- 
verine would certainly break it open if ho found it. 

The next morning a light load was placed on one 
sleigh, and on the other Milton, smothered in buffalo 
robe and blankets, was securely bound. Keena- 
montiayoo led the way, the boy followed driving 
one sleigh, and Cheadlo brought up the rear, in 
charge of his patient on the other. The journey 
Avas very harassing and tedious. Our old track had 
been completely snowed uj), apd the wretched dogs 
were not equal to the emergency, Shushu, the 
leader, was willing, but young, thin, and weak ; the 
middle one, Comyun, was aged and asthmatic ; and 
the shafter, Kuskitaostaquarn, lame and lethargic. 
From morning to night the air resounded with 
howling, and the cries of the drivers anathe- 
matising Comyun ^d Kuskitaostaquarn. The 
sleighs , constantly upset, from running against a 
stunap or slipping over a hill-side ; and when we 
hauled and strained to right them, the dogs lay 
down quietly, looking round at us, and not offering 
to pt^ an ounce to help. When the driver, aggra- 
vated/beyond endurance, rushed up, stick in hand, 
and ’bent on punishment, they made frantic exer- 
tionS| which only made matters worse, resuming 
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their quiescent attitude the moment he returned to 
haul again at the sleigh ; and ^ the time the un- 
fortunate Milton lay, bound and helpless, half buried 
in the snow. In spite of all these hardships and 
difficulties, he rapidly recovered, and by the time we 
•reached home, after three and a half days’ hard 
travelling, was nearly well. 

On our arrival we found, to our surprise, that the 
women had made the hut very clean and tidy, but 
had consumed all the provision we left behind, and 
were, moreover, quite equal to a great feast on the 
meat we had brought. We had providentially 
locked up a little flour, and this was aU that 
remained except the buffalo meat. 

The Indians now returned to their ’homes, 
taking with them the greater part of the fresh 
meat, the Hunter engaging to return in a week 
to accompany us on a fresh expedition to the plains. 
To our astonishment, however, he appeared on the 
third day, in company with Misquapamayoo and 
Kekekooarsis, and informed us that provisions were 
exhausted. The meat they had carried away with 
them three days before appeared to us to be enough 
for a fortnight, but they assured us it was all e^en, 
that the ice had become so thick that it was impos- 
sible to catch any more fish, apd that the only thing 
to be done was to be off to the plains again imme- 
diately. We were quite taken aback and disap- 
pointed, for we had counted on a large quantity of 
fish, with which old Kekekooarsis had promised to 
shpply uB^from his fishery at White Fish Lake. 
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Our whole store consisted of a few pounds of 
meat, and a handful' of flour. ITie Indians brought 
twenty-two fish, and had left thirteen with their 
families. This was, of course, absurdly insufficient 
for a five days’ journey to the plains, and then have 
the risk of not finding buffalo after all. We resolved 
upon a surer means of avoiding starvation, by going 
over to the Fort for pemmican. 

Milton was still quite unfit to travel, and he was 
therefore obliged to remain behind, while Cheadlewent 
to Carlton. We divided the food equally between us, 
and thd latter set off with the Indians at once. 

They journeyed rapidly on for the first day, and 
Cheadle confidently expected to reach Carlton on the 
evening of the second. The cold, however, was so 
severe, that the Indians refused to stir in spite of 
all his entreaties, and sat cooking and eating the 
few fish there were until afternoon, replying to all 
his expostulations and suggestions that it would be 
better to leave some food for the morrow, with the 
eternal ‘^Keyarm” (It’s all the same). 

After they had consumed all but two, he pre- 
vailed upon them to start, but after a few miles, 
they declared it was “ osharm aimun” (too hard), 
alluding to the bitter cold, and camped again for the 
n!ght. They had not 'yet got half way. Now the 
provisions were quite finished, and seeing the Okey 
Mow” was ready angry, they rose before daylight, 
not a whit uncomfortable or discontented with the 
knowledge that they had forty miles to march with. 
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empty stomachs, or pity for the unfortunate dogs 
who had now not tasted a morsel of food for two 
days. It was otherwise, however, with Cheadle. 
Toiling away on snow-shoes until noon, he ex- 
perienced a wonderfully disagreeable sensation of 
emptiness, and a tendency to bend double ; and his 
walking in this stooping attitude elicited frequent 
ridicule from the boy, who was vastly delighted, and 
kept crying, “Keeipah, keeipah” (Quickly, quickly). 
There was no help for it but to keep “ pegging 
away,” and at dusk they gained the well-beaten 
trail about five miles from the Fort. Sno#-shoes 
were doffed and tied on the sleighs ; the dogs, 
knowing the end of the journey was near, set off 
at a gallop ; and the “ Muskeeky Okey Mow,” now 
quite recovered, astonished his companions by run- 
ning ahead, and arriving first at the Fort. 

The next day, when the provisions were ready 
for the Indians to set out with at once to the relief 
of Milton, Keenamontiayoo was discovered to be in 
a state of intoxication. By noon he was sufficiently 
sobered to start on the journey, and promised to 
make all possible haste. He was very much 
ashamed of himself, and penitent withal, more par- 
ticularly because he had parted with a valuable 
hunting-knife, which he pidssed very highly, for a 
teacupful of rum. It was one which the “ Soniow 
Okey Mow ” had given him on our yeturn from the 
plains, as a reward for his good behaviour to us, 
,and he had vowed never to part with it. A little rum 
offered 4o him by one of the half-breeds, who 
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coveted the knife, overcame his resolution at once. 
The temptation is irresistible to an Indian. 

After the departure of the patty for the Fort, 
Milton spent a few days in monotonous solitude, 
eking out a scanty subsistence by the help of his 
gun. Concluding, however, that the society of 
Kekekooarsis even would be better than none, he 


put on his snow-shoes and marched over' to White 
Fish Lake. But there food was even sfearcer than 
at Home. The fish were soon eaten, and the only 
supply then was an occasional marten, mink, or 
otter, trapped by Kekekooarsis, and a few partridges 
and rabbits, which Milton pro^^ded. But game 
was beginning to be scarce in the immediate neigh- 
bd^Jiood, and the strait had become more than 
unple^ibDt when the Huhter and his son returned 
^ith the pemmican sent off by Cheadle. 

I'* After his return, Keenamontiayoo went out into 
the woods tc hunt moose. For several days he 
had no success, and came back to perform a solemn 
invocation to the “ Manitou ” (^) to bless his next 
attempt. Drums were brought out, and rattles 
iDade of bladders with pebbles in them, “ medicine ” 
belts of, wolf skin donned, and other “medicine,” 
or magic articles, such as ermine skins, and musk- 
rat skirts covered with beads. The Hunter and his 
f#t^er*in-law drummed and rattled, and sartg songs. 


"^firtdshing, after some hours, by a long speech which 


. (‘) These Indians believe in one “ Great Spirit,” or more lite- 
Perfect the Manitou proper, and a great number ^of 

inferior spirits, or lesser Manitous. They appear to address their 
ihvpcations principally to the latte^.,/ - 
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they repeated together, in which they promised tp 
some of the best meat to the Manitou if he granted 
success, and to compose a new song in his praise. 

Before daylight Keenamontiayoo started, and at 
night returned in high glee, for his prayer had 
proved very eflBicacious, and he had killed two moose. 
The'moose is a sacred animal, and certain portions 
of the meat — such as the breast, liver, kidneys, and 
tongue — must be eaten at once, and the whole con- 
sumed at a single meal. Women are not allowed to 
taste the tongue, and all scraps are burnt, never 
given to the dogs. The Hunter had brought the 
best, part home with him, and Milton had the 
pleasure of joining in a great feast. Tit-bits were 
cut oif and cast into the firef as the promised offer- 
ing to the Manitou, the men chanting and beating 
drums and rattles the while. Tl^ all feasted to 
repletion, and Milton was kept from sleep by the 
persistency with which Keenamontiayoo sang the 
new song he pretended to have composed for the 
occasion, which he continued to sing over and over 
again without cessation till nearly daylight. As 
he had been out hunting all day, and busily engaged 
ever since his return, it is shrewdly suspected he 
attempted to impose upon his Manitou, by making 
shift with an old hymn, for he certainly could not 
have had much opportunity for composing the new 
one he had promised. 

Oheadle had i^emained at the Fort to await the 
arrival of the winter express from Fort Gargr, 
which oames once a year, bringipg lelteip for 
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CRitffen, and the more distant forts. Dog-sleighs 
arrived firom all quarters— Edmonton, La Crosse, 
Norwhy House, &c. — ^bringing letters for England, in 
return for those brought for them by the Bed 
River train. It was a time of great excitement at 
the Fort, and when the tinkling of sleigh bells gate 
warning of an arrival, all rushed out to greet the 
new-comers and hear the latest news. We naturally 
expected a large batch of letters, the arrears of all 
sent from home since we left, for we had as yet 
received none. Dreadful was the disappointment, 
therefore, when the Fort Garry express came in, 
and the box of letters was seized and ransacked, 
to find not one for any of us. The only hope left 
was that La Ronde might bring some when ho 
returned. 

Cheadle was now anxious to return as soon 
as possible, although without the pleasant intelli- 
gence he had expected to carry with him. But 
there was some difficulty in finding the means of 
transport, ' and the cold was now so great that it 
would have been dangerous to cross open country 
without a sleigh on which to carry an •ample supply 
of robes and blankets. Ac last an English half- 
breed, ^named Isbister, volunteered to accompany 
him with his train of dogs, if he could travel rapidly, 
' so as to allow him to return to the Fort within thri^ 
days, in order to join a party of hunters going to 
tlm plains. • 

’ tThe offer waa gladly accepted, and ai^-noon ^e 
' twb set out* The north wind blew veryi^itterly, the 
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thermometer being down to thirty degrees below 
zero. The track was tolerably .good, although not 
firm enough to allow snow-shoes to be dispensed 
with, and now rapidly drifting up. Away went the 
dogs with the lightly-laden sleigh, and Isbister and 
Cheadle strained their utmost to keep up, tearing 
along on their snow-shoes, with a motion and swing- 
ing of arms fi*om side to side, like fen-skaters. 

In spite of all this exertion, a very great many 
flannel shirts, a leathern shirt, duffel shirt, and thick 
Inverness cape over all, Cheadle was frost-bitten 
in many places — arms, legs, and face; and when 
they pulled up to camp for the night in a clump 
of pines, he was qiiite unable to strike a light,, 
and even Isbister with difficulty accomplished it. 
With a roaring fire, sleeping fully clothed, with the 
addition of two buffalo rohes and two blankets, it 
was impossible to keep warm, or rest long without 
being admonished, by half-firozen toeS, to rise and 
replenish the fire. The dogs crept shivering up and 
on to the bed, passing, like their masters, a restless 
night. The thermometer on this .night went down 
■ to ;thirty-eight degrees below zero, the greatest cold 
which was experienced during this winter — the 
lowest ever registered being forty-five degrees belov^ 
zero. ;■ 

The following morning they set forward %ain 
at a racing pace, and reached the hut before, dark — 
very fast travelliDg indeed on snow-shoes, on a trail 
that was not in first-rate order. ’ A man Can, ifir 
deedj walk ,mu<fli faster .on snow-shoes, .wi1%.av ^Mr»^ 
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track, than on the ‘ best road without them ; but 
when t3ie trail is frozen perfectly hard, the voyageuT 
casts them off, and runs behind the dogs, who are 
able to gallop at great speed along the slippery path ; 
and in this manner the most extraordinary journeys 
have been made. ' 

On entering the hut it proved to be empty, Milton' 
being still at White Fish Lake. - They had observed 
strange footmarks leading to the hut as they crossed 
the lake, and were puzzled whose they could be. 
Some one had evidently visited the house that day, 
for the chimney was not yet cold, nor the water in 
the kettle frozen. 

After feeding the dogs, and making a hasty 
supper on raw pemmican and tea, Isbister set to 
work to convert the sleigh into a rude cariole, or 
passenger sleigh. Then wrapping himself in robe 
and blanket, he seated himself therein, and in two 
hours after his arrival was on his way back again to 
Carlton. The dogs randn ■with him by eleven o’clock 
on the following, morning, having accomplished up- 
wards of 140 miles in- less than forty-eight hours, 
and the last seventy withouli stopping for rest or 
food. 

Gheadle meanwhile remained a prisoner at Fort 
Milton, being so stiff and sore from his imusual 
kind , of exercise, and so lame from using snow-shoes, 
that he crept about slowly and painfiiUy, to perform 
thd» necessary duties of cutting wood and cooking. 
As he sat over the fire in the evening, alone,* in 
somewh^ dismal mood, the door opened, and 
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walked a Frenck half-breed, of very Indian appear- 
ance. He sat down and smoked, and talked for an 
hour or two, stating that he was out trapping, and 
his lodge and family were about five miles distant. 
In due time Oheadle produced some pemmican 
for supper, when the visitor fully justified the 
sobriquet which he bore pf Mahaygun, or “The 
Wolf,” by eating most voraciously. He then men- 
tioned that he had not tasted food for two days. He 
had visited our hut the day before, lit a fire,« melted 
some snow in the kettle, and waited for a long time, 
in the hope that some one might come in. At last 
he went away, without touching the pemmican which 
lay upon the table ready to his hand. The story 
was, doubtless, perfectly true, agreeing with all the 
signs previously observed, 'and the fact that the 
pemmican was uncut. ‘ 

With the pangs of hunger gnawing at his stomach, 
and viewing, no doubt, with longing eyes the food 
around, he had yet, according to Indian etiquette, 
refrained from clamouring at once for food, but sat 
and smoked for a long time, without making the 
slightest allusion to his starving condition. When, 
in due course, his host offered him something to eat, 
he mentioned the wants of himSelf and family, ^e 
next day he left, carrying with him supplies for his 
squaw. He was exceedingly grateful for the assist- 
ance, and promised to rettim in a day with his wife, 
who should wash and mend all our clothes, as some 
aeknowledgnient of the kindness. 

• Oheadle, beihg now .somewhat ; recovered fi^m 
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his late severe journey, strapped en his snow-shoes, 
and set out to seek Milton amongst the Indians at 
White Pish Lake. He suffered so severely from snow- 
shoe lasineness, however, that he with difficulty ac- 
complished the nine or ten miles’ journey by 
nightfall. Opening the door of the hut, he discovered 
the old squaw — frying-pan in hand — engaged in 
cooking the evening pemmican, and was warmly 
received by all, Milton being quite tired of living 
entirely amongst savage society, and the Indians 
always ready to welcome the white man hospitably. 
The Hunter and Misquapamayoo wCre absent, having 
gone to bring in the meat of a moose, which the 
former had killed. We returned home on the follow- 
ing day, leaving -word for the two Indians to join us 
as soon as possible. 
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When we reached the hut, we found “The Wolf” and 
his wife already established there. The latter was a 
pleasant, clean-looking woman, and she set to work 
diligently to wash and mend our clothes, while we 
lords of the creation, including her husband, looked 
on, smoking and discussing the news brought from 
the Fort, speculating on '•the cause of our not re- 
ceiving letters, and fixing’ our plans for the future. 
The luxury of a day’s complete idleness after severe 
exertion is immense, and we now ftilly appreciated it. 
In the course of two days, Keenamontiayoo and 
Misquapamayoo made their appearance with a sleigh- 
load of moose meat, which we found very delicious, 
especially after being so long restricted to pemmican. 
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and having no flour, and, greatest hardship of all, a 
very small allowance of tea. 

The Hunter and “ The Wolf” recognised each 
other as old friends who had not met for many years, 
and they immediately fraternised tremendously. 
The former at once put in a claim for half a pint of 
rum which Cheadle had promised him as a reward 
if he made the rapid journey when carrying back 
the provisions for Milton at the time of emergency. 
This was duly allowed, and the two friends proceeded 
to make very merry indeed, breaking forth into 
singing ; and every now and then coming round to 
shake hands with us, and proclaim what first-rate 
“ Okey Mows ” we were.' Keenamontiayoo shared 
his liquor fairly with his comrade, and when this 
was finished, Mahaygun got up and made a 
speech to us, setting forth, in the most flattering 
terms, the great obligations under which he felt 
towards us for the hospitable manner in which we 
had treated him, and stating that he really felt 
ashamed to ask any further favour. Still, on the 
other hand, here was his dear Mend Keenamontiayoo 
— ^his bosom friend and sworn comrade — ^whom he 
had not met for so mlRny years. He had with great 
generosity treated him to rum, and how could the 
kindness be properly acknowledged? There was 
but one way^ — ^by treating him to rum in return, and 
to do that he must beg some from us. He felt sure 
we should excuse him, and comply with his request, 
seeing there was no other solution to the difficulty 
in which he felt himself to be placed. 
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Feeling much pleased with the man for his won- 
derful honesty in not touching our provisions when 
he visited our hut during our absence, we opnsented 
to present him with the same quantity we had given 
to the Hunter, extracting a solemn promise from 
both that they would not ask us for more. And 
now the revelry waxed furious. They sang and 
talked, shook hands aU round, and lauded us to the 
skies. Arid, when the pot was drained, they impor- 
tuned us for more. We reminded them of the solemn 
promise they had given to rest content with what 
they had already received, and “ The Wolf” acknow- 
ledged the justice of our remonstrances. Keena- 
montiayoo, however, was by this time beyond the 
reach of argument or reason. He did not seem to 
linderstand, indeed, that he had made any such en- 
gagement, and, tin cup 'in hand, went from one to 
the other, marking with his finger on the mug the 
quantity with which ‘he would be content. Wo 
firmly refiised to give a drop, and as he found we 
were obstinate, and perceived his chance of succeed- 
ing become less and less, his finger descend)^until 
at last he vowed that he would be satisfied with the 
veriest film of liquor which would cover, the bottom 
of the cup. Hours passed by, and he still impor- 
tiined us unWearyingly, and we as steadily denied 
him. Oheadle at last rather #armly upbraided him 
with his want of rectitude, when in a moment he 
drew his knife from his belt, and- "seizing Oheadle 
by the collar, pressed the point of the knife against 
- hk br^t, ex^aiming, ** Ah 1 if J ivere an Ipdian of 
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the Plains now, I should stab you to the heart if you 
dared to say no.” "Yes,” said Cheadle, quietly, 
and without moving, " that’s just the point of it ; 
you are not a Plain Indian, and therefore won’t do 
anything of the kind. The Indians of the Woods 
know better.” This touched the right string, and 
he removed his hands immediately, saying, however, 
that he was so much disappointed with us, of whom 
he had previously formed so high an opinion, and so 
disgusted with our meanness, that he would have no 
more to do with us, and should return home forth- 
with. And accordingly, in spite of the urgent 
entreaties of Misquapamayoo', he staggered out of 
the hut, and commenced harnessing the dogs to the 
• sleigh. 

It was by this time about midnight, the snow 
was falling heavily, and the cold intensely bitter. 
Although the Hunter’s speech was tolerably articu- 
late, he walked wdth difficulty, and it was only by 
the relu(Sant assistance of his son that he was able to 
get the sleigh ready. He then sullenly took his 
departure, accompanied by Misquapamayoo, who 
was in the greatest distress at his father’s mis- 
behaviour. Their road lay across ap arm of the lake, 
and ere long Keenamontiayoo, overcome by the liquor 
he ‘had drunk, and benumbed by the intense cold, 
ibecame incapable of ’walking, and crawled ■along on 
hands and khees, Before the lake was crossed he 
completely ooUap^d, lay down in the snow, and feU 
heavily asleep. ^Misquapamayoo, in utter terror and^ 
dismay, yet witht unfailing , i^adiness of resource, 
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roused him violently, and half dragged, half led him 
into a clump of trees at the side of the lake. Here 
he immediately relapsed into a deep sleep, whilst his 
son quickly collected wood and made a fire. Then, 
wrapping his father in the blankets carried on the 
sleigh, he laid him alongside the fire, and with 
affectionate care sat out the wearisome hours of 
night, sedulously feeding the kindly flame, and 
though shivering and half fi^ozen himself, disdaining 
to deprive his helpless parent of a blanket. Duti- 
fully the boy watched whilst his father slept hour 
after hour, until the sun was high in the heavens, 
when the man at last awoke, sober and unharmed, 
and the homeward journey was renewed. 

After the departure of the Hunter and his boy, 
we quietly retired to rdst without further disturb- 
ance. In the morning we dispatched “ The Wolf” 
to Wliite Fish Lake, -v^th a message for the erring 
Keenamontiayoo, urging him to return to his duty. 
The day passed without either of them making their 
appearance, and at night we held council together as 
to what course we should pursue if we were left 
entirely to our own resources. The man- had cai^d 
back with him all the meat he had brought fiji* us, 
and oiir stock of pemmican was getting dow. On 
the following morning, howdVer, we yrire much 
relieved by the arrival of the delinquent Hunter, ac- 
companied by his son and “ The Wolf,” "and bringing 
a sleigh load of moose meat as before. It appeared 
.that the two had not reached home until long after 
“ The Woir s ” arrive at the hut the»day before— until 
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dark indeed — and were too exhausted to return at 
once. Keenamontiayoo was exceedingly penitent, 
shook hands with us fervently, exclaiming that he 
had been “ namooya quiusk, namooya quiusk ” (not 
straight, not straight) ; i.e., had not acted rightly, 
but assured us that it was the only time he had ever 
done so in all his life, and he would never do the like 
again. We readily made peace, and all was serene 
once more. 

It was now the beginning of February, and wo 
might look for the return of La Ronde and 
Bruneau in the course of another month. Our 
scanty stock of provisions, however, necessitated 
another excursion to the plains in search of buffalo, 
and we accordingly arranged to set out in a day’s 
time to fetch the meat we had been obliged to leave 
behind in cache. Cheadle positively refused to 
agree to Milton’s again facing the exposure and 
hardship which had so severely affected him before, 
and he was reluctantly perstiaded to remain at homo, 
or rather take up his quarters for the time with our 
Lidian neighbours. 

On the 10th of February Cheadle started with 
the Indian and his boy, taking with them two 
dog-sl^ghs. l?he old path had drifted up, and 
,wi^, undistinguishsdjle in the open, so that the 
road again requir^ i& be trodden out with snow- 
shoes; and tK&:* snow was now so deep — nearly 
three feet— that it was necessary for both men 
to walk in advance,, before the track was beaten 
firm enough to, bear the weight of the dogs. In 
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spite of this heavy work, the party travelled so 
industriously, that on the morning of the fourth 
day they reached the old camp by the lake, where 
we had spent such an anxious time waiting for 
Keenamontiayoo. , 

On the present occasion also, as it happened, all 
were frost-bitten in the face, though not very exten- 
sively, and again were reduced to one day’s pro- 
visions. At every part of the. road where the old 
track was visible, there were the footmarks of the 
wolverine following it towards the plains. They 
trembled for the cache, and as they found, day after 
day, the wolverine had still followed the track, the 
Hunter, pointing to the footprints, would exclaim, 
“ Kekwaharkess maryartis ! namatagun weeash ” 
(That cursed wolverine again ! we shall not find a 
bit of meat). 

They quite expected, therefore, to have a hard 
time of it, for there was but a poor prospect of 
finding many buffalo, and the only chance would 
be to make a run for the Fort, which they might 
reach in three days. However, as the Hunter 
entered the little wood by the lake, his eyes 
were rejoiced by the sight of the track of a buffalo. 
The animal had been going at speed, probably pur- 
sued by some hunter, and had passed the day before. 
The party immediately halted' by Keenamontiayoo^s 
order, whilst he went forward to reconnoitre the 
open prairie. He soon came back with tHb gobd 
news that there were five bulls feeding close by. 

As they were in an open place, difipiCult of 
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approaqli, and it so y&ry impcHrtant to kill one, 
it decided that the Hunter should go after them 
alonC) whilst Gheadle and Misquapamayoo lay con- 
cealed in the wood. They crawled to the edge of 
the cover, and watched anxiously the movements of 
the Hunter and the buffalo. The latter continued 
to graze undisturbed, and presently a puff of smoke, 
and the crack of the Indian’s gun, announced thu 
death of one, for but four went away. 

As these galloped off, the spectators were 
astonished to see another puff of smoke, and hear 
the sound of a shot, evidently fired by some one 
lying in wait as they passed, and presently a figure 
appeared in full pursuit. Cheadle and the boy 
now came out of their hiding-place, and drove the 
sleighs to another copse near to the carcass, where 
a camp was quickly made. 

By dark the meat was all secured, and shortly 
after our party was increased by the arrival of a 
very wild-looking Indian clad in skins, and wearing 
an enormous pair of snow-shoes. He proved to be 
a Sauteur, by name Gkiytchi Mohkamam, or The 
Big ]$[nife,** and informed us that he likewise had 
onl^ r^ched the plains that day from the Montague 
dn B<ns« and was stalking up to the five bufihlo, the 
oi^ oneu to be seen, when, before he could get 
BSitil^^ot, he observed Keenamontiayoo creeping 
<^ose He had wounded two as they passed 

hhztiJbijd'diBitk^ess came on before he could come up 
Wit|i thesB^.aaaid he returned^ 

' t^ted no food fbr two days, and had left* 
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his squaifiT and clnldren a miles off in a similar 
condition. He feasted largely on onr fresh meat, 
and took his ease, without attempting to carry any- 
thing back to his suffering family. He stated that 
he had left the people at the Montague du Bois in 
distress for want of food. Atahk-akoohp had gone 
out to the plains fpr meat a month before, and had 
not since been heard of. He told us that Treemisa 
, had also suffered considerably, and could obtain 
no' provisions at the Fort, where he had now gone 
in person ; and he gave but small hope of finding 
more buffalo, for reports from all quarters an- 
nounced their disappearance. 

Next morning Gaytchi Mohkamam went in pur- 
suit of the wounded bulls ; Keenamontiayoo to look 
at our old cache, and search for more game ; whilst 
the other two remained in camp, preparing meat 
and cutting wood. 

At night the Hunter returned, reporting that, to 
his surprise, he had found the cache intact, the 
wolverine having followed the track within half a mile 
of the place, and then turned ba(^, afraid to venture 
into the open country ; for these animals never a|Fay 
any great distance away from cover. The wolve|i|^d 
attacked our storehouse with vigour, but ^thcfogh 
they had gnawed the logs almost through in many 
places, had not been able to effect an Ontranoe. 
Later on, (Jaytchi Mohkamirn appeared, oafiying a 
tongue and ooj^ed with blood,.^ He had aU 
the four b^do, and did ncg^ beheve.,|lmre,-iW>» 
'ano^e:^ m^in a* hundred n^s I . 
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cbmiueuclable Jjnidence, mimecliately bought two 
onipoals, fot which he a few pounds of amiiiU- 
nition and some tobacco. 

On the morrow Gaytchi Mohkamam concluded 
it was time to look after his wife, who had how 
starved for nearly four days, and after breakfast 
went off with some meat for her ; the rest spent the , 
day in cutting up the animals bought the day before. 
Next morning Gaytchi Mohkamam turned up again, 
with wife and dog-sleigh, with effects, moving to 
camp by the animals he had killed, and reported that 
a good many Indians would shortly arrive on their 
way to join him. All were in a starving condition, 
not having tasted food for several days, and their 
prospects for the remainder of the winter were very 
unpromising, for no buffalo could be found. It 
seemed that our party, by the greatest good luck in 
the world, struck exactly the place where the only 
buffalo left in the district were at the time. 

Dtiring the day family after family came in — 
a spectral cavalcade : the men, ga^nt and wan, 
marching before skeleton dogs, almost literally skin 
and bone, with hide drawn tightly and tmpadded 
ovak: .** Crate and basket, ribs and spine dragging 
ptiri^ldly along sleighs as attenuated and empty of 
primsibiis as themselves. The women and children 
bitought iip the rear, who, to the credit of the men, 
be it jhseOrded, were in far better case, inde^ 
tolertl^ ]^ltiinp, and contraating strangely with the 
tlm other sex. Although the, 
aii|islwa- kept in subjectibn, 

K.^ 
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and the trork fells jmncipally’ tipon them, ft is 
erroneous to suppose that they are ill-treated, or 
that the women labour harder or endure greater 
hardships than the men. 

The Indian is constantly engaged fn hunting, to 
supply his family with food j and when that is scarce, 
he will set out without any provision himself, and 
often travel from morning to night for days before 
he finds the game he seeks ; then, loaded with meat, 
he toils home again, and whilst the plenty lasts, con- 
siders himself entitled to complete rest after his 
exertions. This self-denial of the men, and their 
wonderfiil endurance of hunger, was illustrated by 
the case of our Hunter, Keenamontiayoo, who, several 
years ago, narrowly escaped death by starvation. 
That winter buffalo did mot come up to the woods, 
and moose and fish were very scarce. After killing 
his horses one after another when dri ' i to the last 
extremity, the family found themselves at last with- 
out resource. The Himter, leaving with his wife and 
Misquapamayoo a scanty remn^t of dried horse- 
flesh, hunted for two days without success,^ and at 
last, faint and still fasting, with difficulty dragged 
himself home. AU now made up their minds te 
die, for the Hunter became unable to move, andrk|p 
wife and boy too helpless to procure food. After 
eight days lopger without tasting food, and 
iq the fl^oe cold of winter, they were fortuziamPlInB- 
covered by sq^e of the Company’s roya^eoA'and 
^the tfecf on. a dei^h carried w 
The 4cMDi£Bn aud bc^^ had not starved 
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quite so long, nor gone through so much fetigue* 
They were not, therefore, in qtiite such a desperate 
case, and were left behind -with a supply of food, and 
in two or three days they were strong enough to 
travel on foot to the Fort. Keenamontiayoo, how- 
ever, was with difficulty brought round. He refused 
both food and drink, having lost the desire for it, 
aud his weakened stomach rejected all but the most 
simple nourishment in minute quantity. His hair 
fell off, and for weeks he lay helpless. He eventually 
recovered, owing to the careful attention of Mr. 
Pruden, who was in charge of Carlton at the time, 
and who endeared himself to all the Indians by his 
kindness and humanity. 

As this miserable company came, they were in- 
vited to sit down by the fire. Their cheerfulness 
belied their looks, and they smoked and chatted 
gaily, without appearing to covet the meat which lay 
around, or making any request for food at once. No 
time was lost in cooking some meat, and offering a 
good meal to all, which they ate with quietness and 
dignity ; too well-bred to show any signs of greedi- 
ness, although they proved ^ual to the consumption 
of aay quantity that was put before them. 

The -Hunter was in his glory talking to his 
guests, most of them old acquaintances, and after 
giving them food he induced three young fellows, the 
dand^s of the' company, h^hly painted, gay with 
scarl^/eggmgs and sash, embroidered pQuch-straps, 
and Indiaa:^ finery, to commence gambling with 
hhuP.. ia feonducted- ip very simpte feshiom 
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l^TBrytliing tliat eaoli playes iuiends. to stake' is 
(KdlBcted. The relative vahiea are agreed on, and 
compsu'ed and divided into so tooboj stakes. An 
Indian will often risk knife, gun, ammunii^on, and 
indeed everything he possesses, except the (dothes 
he stands in. The lookers on assist at the perform* 
ance by beating frying-pans and tin kettles, and 
singing the eternal “ He he, hi hi, hay hay,” the 
ordinary Indian song. 

The players squatted* opposite each other, with 
logs crossed, and capote or blanket spread over their 
knees. The game consisted in one of the players 
hiding in his hands two small articles, as a ramrod 
screw, or brass hair-wire, Avhilst the others endea- 
voured to guess what was contained in either hand. 
The holder did his best to deceive the others, by 
continually keeping his hands in motion, now under 
the blanket on his lap, now behind his back, or 
clasped together. Between each change the hands 
were held out for the choice of his opponent, who 
watched eagerly, in great excitement, and generally 
took a long time to make his guess. 

All this time the drumming and singingf^dver 
ceased, and in time with it the players swayed their 
bodies, and moved up and down in their seats. Ad 
each gained or lost, the result was notched oni# 
stick, onch notch representiz^ a stake. 

This went on for half the day, with uneeainng 
^energ^ lind nniailh% interest to the playtra 
sj^tators, except Gheadle, who was weaty of 
jpln and monotony of the amusement. Ablest 
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Ebmtito oXeaned out all the rest of wreiytMng but 
goaa and kiuyes> and the viators depaited, not ih 
the least depressed by their bad fortune. 

One Indian and his squaw still remained. He was 
a gigantic fellow, of more than six feet high, and the 
bones of his huge frame stood out conspicuous at 
the joints and angles, and the muscles showed dis- 
tinct in his gaimt meagreness. His aspect was 
positively hideous. His large nose had been driven 
perfectly flat upon his face, over one eyeless orbit was 
a black greasy patch, while in his gums two long 
canine teeth alone remained. He had suffered this 
in a fight with a grisly bear, a stroke of whose paw 
had tom out one eye, smashed in his nose, and 
knocked out his teeth. The man was in what 
seemed a hopeless state of destitution. He had 
gambled away literally every single thing he pos- 
sessed, with the exception of his wife, child, and a 
miserable dog. A few ragged pieces of blanket were 
all the protection they had from the cold, when the 
thermometer stood at 25° below Zero, and the north 
wind blew fiercely. They possessed not a mouthful of 
food, nor had the man any gun, ammunition, knife, 
snow-shoes, or other appliance required by a hunter. 

F^r two days this fellow remained in Cheadle’s 
,'Oamp, eating from morning till night. His toothless 
gums< never at rest. Bte* consumed not only 
aU thej^ gave -him, but quietly ** annexed*’ aU the 
offal was^hawing at the fire for the dogs. 

Wheff . the party started, homewards two days 
afeerwards, they left him- se&ted by the fire with hi# 
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BqiOBvt', perfectly contented, engt^ged in cocddi^ t&e 
bufiyo’s head, his only provision, 'inters seemed 
every probability that he would be st^ed to death, 
either by cold or hunger; but, to our surprise, he 
made his appearance at our hut at the end of the 
winter, hideous and gaxint as ever, but apparently 
in his usual health and spirits. 

There was now more meat than we required at 
present, and the cache was therefore left undisturbed, 
some given in charge of Gaytchi Mohkamarn, and a 
small sleigh and two dogs hired in addition to the two 
brought to cany the rest. These were loaded with 
all they could carry, and the homeward journey com- 
menced. The track was tolerably good, but the tra- 
velling very tedious, on account of the heavy loads. 
One of the dogs in the borrowed sleigh was the skele- 
ton belonging to the hideous Indian; but it soon ap- 
peared he was too weak to carry even himself with 
ease, and was therefore dismissed by the Hunter, and 
a puppy harnessed in his place, who pulled wbU» but 
ceased not to howl until released from his bonds at 
the end of the day. The work was hard for allv 
each having a sleigh to look after, and the upsets 
being more frequent than ever. The firm path 
fer^d by the beating down of the snow was now a 
considerable height above the ground, likpa rail.tliie 
^vradth of a sleigh, running along Soft, floury 
p&wdieT at the sides. At the thrw on hlQ<#des, 
isteighs were apt to sHp otfjan#tip8ei^''«md ’re- 
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ia goii&g down Mis it was nooessaiT^ for tbo 
dnvia* in' lie feoe downwards on th® sle%h, with legs 
pcojectiiig beMnd, and act as a drag b^r digging bis 
toes into tbe snow as hard as he could, thus also 
guiding it in the descent. At one very steep place, 
a descent of several hundred yards into a lake below, 
’Cheadlai^^ain got over the brow before he could 
get up^lpSot as dragi Away went the sleigh, over- 
riding.^^|ift dogs, the whole rolhng over and over in a 
long jpfcession of somersaults, until they reached 
the b«tbm, where the dogs lay helpless, entangled in 
the harness and held down by the heavy sleigh, 
which seemed as if it must have broken every bone 
in their bodies, as it thumped upon them in their 
headlong fall.v They were none the worse, however, 
although it todk a very long time to disentangle them, 
and put th^ all right on the track again. The 
day’s journey%-as attended by a constant succession 
of difficulties and disasters ; the snoV was deep, the 
loads heavy, the dogs weak and obstinate, cunningly 
taking advantage of every opportunity to shirk, 
refusing to pull when it<iifts most reqtiired, and 
showing wonderful speed and alacrity, rushing 
off with the heavy sleigh when Ihe distracted driver 
c^e near io^ptmish. Of ell things in the world 
calculated to ruBUe the mosl^ven temper, driving a 
worlildf»s traiik of Indian dogs stan^ unequalled. 

be doubted^ whethw the moat rigiffiy pious 
eyns^ical |,ble to preserve his equanimity, 

htngimge unbecoming his 
nhdpj^ehm^taooes trying almost beyond 
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huBiaji enduFaxtce ; and indeed is said that ntte 
the missionaries on the Saskatchewan, a most wor^y 
and pious man, When trarelling with some of his 
flock in the winter, astonished andhorrifled his oom>« 
panions by suddenly giving vent, in his diStraotion« 
to most dreadful anathemas against his dogs. They 
were lying coolly down in the most aggravating 
manner, with their heads turned round narrowly 
watching him, but without making the smallest 
effort to help themselves and him out of the difficulty 
into which they had fallen. 

After three days of this more than usually 
harassing work, the party found themselves at dusk 
about fifteen miles from La Belle Prairie. Finding 
no suitable camping ground at the moment, they 
went forward until night had quite closed in. A 
young moon, already nearly down, lighted the 
travellers for a time. Cheadle’s sleigh led the way, 
and he continued on until the moon disappeared and 
it became very dark. Yet still Shushu, the leading 
dog, showed no hesitation, and kept the track un- 
emngly, although it wa» drifted up level and almost 
imperceptible to the eye, even in broad 
I^e only means of judging the line of the was 
by the feel of the firm footing beneath the ^ow- 
shoeS, contrasted with the l%ht, powdery mass/pn 
either side. Cheadle perceiving tim sagtM^iilji* Tpf 
the dog was equal to the occasiofi, » -feo 
reach the hut that night, aattd hour hdtrr kept? 
steadily cm, foUot'ed by the 
trains, wq^jdmag why the ^ 
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damp. Xti baeaiae at last so dark that tibe dxiyers 
conld not see the dogs before them, but merely 
followed ^mpses of the retreatingnleighs. Shushu, 
howeveri went faster and faster as he neared 
home, and made but one mistake, overturning the 
sleigh in a deep snow drift on the banks of the river 
Crochet, within half a mile of the hut. But this 
delayed them some time, for they had to sound the 
snow with poles for the lost lino of road, which was 
so deeply overlaid with drift snow that it was little 
disgrace to Shushu to lose it there. At last the 
sleighs were put on the “ line of rail ” again, and in 
a few minutes a light streaming from the little parch- 
ment window of Fort Milton greeted the eyes of the 
jaded voyageurs. They were received by Milton 
with vast delight, for he had sj>ent the last few days 
there alone, waiting anxiously for the return of the 
expedition, which had been absent twelve days. 
Being now tolerably supplied with meat, we both 
remained at home, hoping daily for the return of our 
men from Eed River. Two months had elapsed 
since their .departure, the time they had estimated 
wduld be required for the journey ; but we of course 
a|i|lii|fifted that they would somewhat exceed this. 

^We employed ourselves in shooting and trapping 
immediate neighbourhood, and were occasion- 
by the Blunter and Misquapamayoo, who 
PPt to^bdng us & good, supply of moose-meat 
u^butifS3p^i*thf|[y wer»<ft>rtunate enough to kill one. 

relief to our staple of 
! W, «Kd the oaly»food we possessed,* 
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except some of Chollet’s desiccated vegetables, 
brought out only on the great feast days. House- 
hold cares occupiSd much of our time. Milton pre- 
sided over the culinary department, in which he 
displayed great skill and ingenuity, severely taxed 
to make a variety of dishes out of such limited re- 
sources, while Cheadle was hewer of wood and 
drawer of water, or rather melter of snow and ice. 

We got on tolerably well for a length of time ; 
but at last our small dwelling became so choked up 
by the accumulation of chips, wood, and debris of 
various kinds, and so disorderly by reason of our 
untidy habit of leaving every article where last 
used, instead of restoring it to its proper place, 
that our domestic duties were seriously impeded. 
We resolved to institute a new order of things, 
commencing by a regular “ spring cleaning” and 
tidying. The sweeping out involved a difficulty, 
since we had no brush, and the level of the floor 
was some two feet lower than the ground outside. 
However, we improyised besoms of pine boughs, 
and for dust-pans used the tin dinner plates. Our 
labours were frequently interrupted by fits of laugh- 
ter at the ludicrous appearance we presented/540^ 
on our hands and knees, grubbing up the wasife and 
dust with our primitive contrivances. The reaxilt 
was most satisfactory, and we viewed with the 
greatest complacency the improved condition of cur 
establishment, which now presented a most comfor- 
table and orderly appearance. 

Our strium|>hs were not confined, however, to 
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the housemaid’s department. Some mouths before, 
Treemiss had kindly presented us with a few currants 
and raisins wherewith to make a Christmas pudding. 
From a modest distrust of his own skill, Milton had 
hitherto hesitated to attempt so high a flight; but 
encouraged by a series of successes in the savoury 
branch of the culinary art, and urged by the eager 
solicitations of Cheadle, he at length consented to 
attempt a plum pudding. 

Having discovered, some time before, that the 
fruit was rapidly diminishing in quantity in an inex- 
plicable manner, Cheadle had taken • the precaution 
of securing it, together with a modicum of flour 
and sugar, in his strong box. This likewise con- 
tained stores of powder, shot, caps, tobacco, soap, 
and various etceteras. "Vyiien the materials for the 
pudding were sought, it was found that they had 
escaped from the paper in which they had been 
enclosed, and were scattered about at the bottom 
of the box, mixed with loose shot, caps, fragments 
of tobacco, and other heterogeneous substances. 

After eliminating all foreign bodies as carefiilly 
as possible, the pudding was duly mixed, tied up in 

the clbth after the established manner 

% 

the pot. Many a time was it taken out and its state 
ejmmin^d by point of fork before it was at last — 
i^l^r boiling nearly all day — pronounced thoroughly 
i^bkedl We had a brace of prairie chickens also, 
bift all interest was centred in the pudding. No one 
who has not been restricted entirely to one species of 
foo<3t for a long time can form any idea of the greedi^ 


, and placed in 
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eyes with which we viewed that plum puddiug. It 
proved delicious beyond all anticipation, in spite of 
certain drawbacks in the shape of caps, buck-shot, 
and fragments of tobacco, which we discovered in it. 
We had fondly hoped to finish it at a sitting, but it was 
a very Brobdingnagian pudding, and we were re- 
luctantly compelled to leave a portion unconsumed. 
We passed the night somewhat restlessly, partly 
caused perhaps by the indigestible character of our 
evening meal, but principally from impatience for 
the morning to arrive, that we might repeat the 
delights of the previous evening. When day began 
to break, each watched the movements of the other 
with anxious distrust, and before it was fairly light 
both jumped out of bed at the same moment, each 
fearful he might lose hjs share of the delicious 
breakfast. Never did schoolboy view with such 
sincere regret the disappearance of his last morsel of 
cake, as we did when sighing over the last mouthful 
of that unequalled pudding. 

The time wore on monotonously. The beginning 
of March had arrived, and still La Ronde and 
Bruneau had not returned. Our solitude was occa- 
sionally enlivened by visits of Indians — invaria|fty 
starving — who seriously impoverished our scantj^ 
larder. Rover also assisted us to while away some 
of the dreary long winter evenings, which we partly 
devoted to teaching him various additional accom- 
plishments. His performances were an Unfailing 
source of wonder and delight to our Indian visitors, 
who nev^ tired of watching him Btaud on his ;head> 
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walk about on his hind legs, or sit up in begging 
attitude. But one of his feats elicited loud “ wah ! 
wahs !” and “ aiwarkakens !” their expressions of as- 
tonishment. This was watching a piece of meat 
placed on the floor, or sitting with it balanced on his 
nose. They could not understand how a dog could 
be taught to refrain from seizing it at once, instead 
of waiting for the word of command. Their own 
dogs, being never fed except when at work, are 
always so lean and ravenously hungry, that they 
steal everything they can get at. When meat is 
being dut up, the squaw keeps a huge stick ready 
to her hand, with which she thwacks unmercifully 
the starving curs, which seize every opportunity of 
abstracting a morsel unperceived. 

During this period the only civilised person who 
visited us was Mr. Tait, a half-breed in the Com- 
pany’s service at Carlton, who came over in a dog 
cariole, to collect furs from the Indians in our neigh- 
bourhood. He brought us a few cakes and potatoes, 
luxuries we had not tasted for many weeks. From 
him we learnt that almost everywhere there had been 
gr!0yfe;scarcity of food. At the Fort at Egg Lake the 
peQpi^ad been obliged to boil down bufialo hides 
for sttl^istencei Two men, sent over to the nearest 
portf^iPIquchwood HiUs, for succour, arrived almost 
dead .M®h famine ; but there they found the inmates 
at the.l^t extremity, and unable to afford them any 
assistance. At Fort La Come the men had been 
half-staiwed for a long time; and even at Carlton the 
hunteys were > Sent out »8n scantily . provided, thab 
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they were driven to eating their dogs on the way. 
We considered ourselves very fortnnate in having 
escaped so well from the general dearth. 

The buffalo have receded so far from the forts, 
and the quantity of white fish from the lakes, one of 
the principal sources of supply, has decreased so 
greatly, that now a winter rarely passes without 
serious suffering from want of food. This deficiency 
has become so urgent, that the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany contemplate the immediate establishment of 
extensive farms in the Saskatchewan district, which 
is so admirably adapted for agricultural and gazing 
purposes. 

The days when it was possible to live in plenty 
by the gun and net alone, have already gone by on 
the North Saskatchewan. 
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Ok the llth of March, as we were sitting in the htit 
talMng to two young Indians who had just arrived 
from-’the plains with a message from Gaytchi Moh- 
kamam, to the effect that he should be. compelled, by 
hnn^|p, to eat the meat we had left in cache, if we 
did ’1^ fetch it immediately, the door opened, and 
in wa&ed La Ronde. He was very emaciated, and 
appeared feeble and worn-out. Bruneau arrived 
soon after with a dog-sleigh, on which were a pern-* 
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nuc^, a sack of flour, a small chest of tea, and, 
above all, letters from home. How eagerly we seized 
them, and bow often we read and re-read them need 
hardly bo told. We made a feast in honour of the 
arrival; pancakes were fried in profusion, and 
kettleful after kettloful of tea prepared. The latter 
wo had not tasted for many days, the former not for 
weeks. We sat up until long after midnight listen- 
ing to La Ronde’s account of his journey, .and the 
nows from Red River. They had accomplished the 
journey of 600 miles to Fort Garry in twenty-three 
days, and, after a week’s rest, set out on their return 
on the last day of January*. This and the Ist of 
February were the two days on which Cheadle and 
Isbister travelled from Carlton, the period of greatest 
cold, when there was seventy degrees of frost. 

TJie • two sleighs were laden with four sacks of 
flour, the tea, and pemmican for themselves and the 
dogs. The snow was so deep, that they were fre- 
quently obliged to tread out a track twice over with 
snow-shoes, before it was firm enough to bear the 
dogs, who were even then only able to drag the heavy 
sleighs by the help of the men pushing behind with 
poles. . They travelled thus slowly and laboriously 
for some 200 miles, when the pemmican g^ye out, 
and they were obliged to feed the dogs upon the' 
precious flour. 

When within two days’ journey of Fort PeUey, 
the dogs were so exhausted, that one of the. sleighs 
had to be abandoned, and one miserable animal lay 
‘ down t«i die by the road-side. Soon afterwards they 
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passed a sleigh -with a team of dogs standing frozen, 
stark and stiff in their harness, like the people 
suddenly turned to stone in the story of the Arabian 
Nights. Some passer-by had found the deserted 
sleigh, with its dead team, and phiced them upright, 
as if still drawing the load. Upon arriving at Fort 
Pelley they found the inhabitants starving, with but 
half a bag of pemmican left. Here they left a sack 
of flour. After this La Ronde was attacked by 
bronchitis, and had groat difficulty in finishing the 
journey, arriving in the weak and emaciated condi- 
tion described. 

We found, to our surprise, that wo had, some- 
how or other, contrived to manufacture three days 
since our last visit to the Fort six weeks before, 
lly our reckoning we made, the day of their return 
Saturday, the 14th of March, whereas it proved to 
be Wednesday, the 11th. 

We now heard the particulars of the Sioux 
outbreak, and how the stage to Georgetown had 
been attacked by them, the driver and passengers 
scalped, and the wagon thrown into Red River. 
This occurred only a few days after our journey by 
it.* Two thousand Sioux had come to Fort Garry for 
ammunition, and the greatest terror and excite- 
niejit reigned in the settlement. 

These .Indians were rich in the spoils of war ; 
string of twenty-doUar gold pieces adorned their 
uecks^'^^and they had bags of coin, officers’ epaulettes, 
and tromen’s finery, swords, rifles, revolvers, and 
. L 2 
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bowie-knives ; borses, and even buggies were 
amongst their trophies. 

La Eondo also brought the provoking intelligence 
that all the valuable horses we sent back to Fort 
Garry, in charge of Voudrie and Zear, had perished 
on the road through the carelessness of these worth- 
less fellows. 

Shortly after we were all comfortably asleep, we 
were aroused by the yelping of dogs, and presently 
hoard some one stealthily entering the hut. It was 
pitch dark, and Milton hastily jumped out of bed 
and struck a light, which disclosed the Hunter, his 
father-in-law, and the whole family. They had heard 
of La Rondo’s return from the two young Indians 
who had visited us that day, and lost no time in 
coming to welcome him, and share in the good things 
which he had brought. We were very sulky at the 
disturbance, and they slunk quietly to sleep on the 
floor, dreadfully ashamed of themselves. 

La Rondo continued seriously ill for several days, 
but when he became convalescent, we resumed the 
trapper’s Ufe, varying it at times by spearing musk- 
rats, now in fidl season, and although somewhat 
strong flavoured, by no means despicable food. These 
animals are very numerous on all the lakes, and their 
houses of reeds dot the sui^e of the ice in winter like 
so many haycocks. They build those as soon as the 
water is fi’Oisen over, lining them with soft moss and 
grasses, and storing them with the aquatic plants on 
which they feed. A hole through the ice communi- 
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cates witK the water beneath, and at various distances 
breathing holes are kept open, covered with smaller 
mounds of cut reeds, about the size of mole-hills. 
As long as the frost remains severe the musk-rat’s 
house is impregnable ; but when the sun shines on it 
with greater power, enemies force an entrance 
through the softening walls. The fox, the wolverine, 
and the mink prey upon the musk-rats towards the 
end of winter ; and the Indian, armed with a long, 
slender spear, barbed at the point, approaches 
stealthily the family dwelling, and plunging the 
weapon through the middle of it, often impales two 
or three at a single thrust. 

When the skunk-skin which served us as a 
weather-glass informed us through our noses that 
the thaw was at hand, (^) we looked eagerly forward 
to the prospect of hunting moose. We had found 
many tracks within a few miles of our house, and 
expected to have some good sport with the assistance 
of Rover. The surface of the snow thawed by the 
sun during the day is, frozen into a firm crust by the 
night-frosts of the early spring. This is strong 
enough to bear a man on snow-shoes, or a dog of no 
great size, but breaks through beneath the small feet 
and gigantic weight of the moose. When pursued 

ekin of a ekank, which had been thrown aside near onr 
but, out no scent when the frost was very severe, but on the 

least abi^ment of the cold, its odour was perceptible. From the 
varia^t^llin the intensity of the smell we could judge very closely 
of the Wj^mth of the weather. The scent is by no means so dis- 
egreeabl^as it is generally represented, and only when very powerful 
is it at «dj|,^8gn8ting. The Indians use the gland which fhmishes the 
secr^iou as a cure for headache; and other maladies. 
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by a dog, the animal tries to escape ; but sinking 
through up to the hocks at every stride, and 
wounded about the logs by the sharp ice, he soon 
turns to bay, and is easily shot by the hunter when 
he comes up. This is almost the only way, except 
by watching their bathing-places in the rivers and 
lakes in summer, that this wary animal can be killed 
by any but the most skilful hunters. Pew half-breeds, 
and not every Indian, is expert enough to track and 
kill a moose under ordinary circumstances, and it is 
a saying amongst them that a man may follow moose 
all his life, and never even catch sight of one. 
Frequenting the thickest forests, where he can only 
be seen when close at hand, his sense of heat’ing is 
so acute that the snapping of the smallest twig or 
the crackling of a dry leaf is sufficient to give him 
warning. A windy day offers the best chance of 
approaching him, when the noises of the woods 
drown the sound of the hunter’s stealthy footsteps. 
The moose adopts a cunning stratagem to guard 
against surprise. When about to rest, he walks in a 
circle and lies down within it, close to the commence- 
ment of the curve. Thus the hunter following the 
track unconsciously passes close beside him as he 
lies concealed, and whilst his pursuer follows thq 
trail ahead, he dashes away on one side tmseen. 
This year, however, on the 30th of March, the thaw 
set in suddenly and completely, so that no firm crust 
formed on the snow, and our anticipations of sport 
were altogether disappointed. 

r^lfeadle was at this time far away in the woods 
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with Bruneau, and immediately started homewards. 
They were only able to travel at night, when it was 
frosty, for snow-shoes are useless in a thaw. On the 
second evening these broke doAvn, from being con- 
tinually wet, and they were obliged to flounder along 
as they could without them. Nothing can be more 
fatiguing than walking through deep snow at the 
commencement of the thaw. The thin crust on the 
surface will bear the weight of a man in some places, 
and you walk on triumphantly for a few yards, and 
then are suddenly shaken to pieces by crashing 
through up to your middle. Struggling on, wading 
through the mass until you come to another stronger 
portion, you step on to it, and, arc again let down with 
a run. Travelling like this all night brought them to 
the edge of the lake, only, two miles from the hut. 
But they were too exhausted to proceed further, and 
lighting a good fire, lay* down and slept for several 
hours, after which they were sufiiciontly restored to 
be equal to the walk home across the lake. 

We now prepared to leave our winter quarters, 
as soon as the snow had disappeared sufficiently to 
admit of travelling with carts. The first thing to do 
was to find the horses, which had been turned loose 
at ^e commencement of the winter. We had seen 
th^ or their tracks from time to time, and knew in 
whskt direction they had wandered. La Ronde fol- 
lowed their trail without difliculty, and discovered 
then^about eight or ten miles away. We were very 
much . astonished at their fine condition when he 
drove them back to La Belle Prairie. Although very* 
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thin when the snow began to fall, and two of them 
had been used for sleigh work in the early part of 
the winter, they were now perfect balls of fat, and 
as wild and full of spirit as if fed on corn — a most 
unusual condition for Indian horses. The pasture is 
so nutritious that animals fatten rapidly even in 
winter — ^when they have to scratch away the snow to 
feed — ^if they find woods to shelter them from the 
piercing winds. No horses are more hardy or en- 
during than those of this country, yet their only food 
is the grass of the prairies and the vetches of the 
copses. The milch cows and draught oxen at Red 
River, and in Minnesota, feeding on grass alone, 
were generally in nearly as fine condition as the 
stall-fed cattle of the Baker Street Show. 

On the 3rd of April* we loaded our carts and 
turned our backs on La Belle Prairie, not without 
feelings of regret. Our Indian friends were all away, 
and we reluctantly set out without saying good-bye to 
either the Hunter or Misquapamayoo. On the 6th of 
April we reached the Saskatchewan, which we found 
stiU firmly frozen over, and crossed on the ice. At 
Carlton we found Treemiss, on his way back to Eng- 
land, and he started with La Ronde the next day for 
Red River. We sent Rover with them, as we were 
afraid of losing him after reaching British Columbia — 
a mistake we have never ceased to regret. As our 
guide forward we engaged Baptiste Supemat, a tall, 
powerful, French half-breed, who professed to know 
the route we intended to follow as far as T6te 
Jaun^’Sp Cache, on the western side of the main 
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ridge of the. Rocky Mountains. After resting 
three days at the Fort, we re-crossed the river on 
the ice, already beginning to break up, and jour- 
neyed quietly along the northern bank, towards 
Fort Pitt. We took two carts and two horses with 
us, and as Baptiste was our only attendant, one of 
ns drove, while the other walked a-head to look for 
game. The Aveather was beautifully bright and fine, 
and the snow had almost gone. Flocks of ducks 
and geese passed continually, and the Avhistling 
of their wings, as they flew overhead on their way 
northwards, went on incessantly all night, almost 
preventing sleep. The country we passed through 
was of the usual rich character — mingled woods, 
rolling prairies, and lakes and streams — except for 
one day’s journey, when .we crossed a bleak and 
barren tract. This was a level plain, backed by an 
amphitheatre of bare, rugged hills. But beyond this, 
at a place called the Source, from a river which 
springs out of the ground there, the country 
resumed its former character. 

Baptiste proved, like all his race, very talkative, 
and told us many curious stories, in the truth of 
which, perhaps, not very great faith could be placed. 
.Onq^rof these tales was the following: — ^Many years 
ago, but within the memory of people still living, 
an llidian found a piece of native iron in the neigh- 
bourl^d of Edmonton, which he carried out to the 
plaln^ and placed on the top of a hill. Since that 
time it had regularly increased in size, and was now 
so large that no man could lift it 1 The only thing 
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which makes this tale worth mentioning, is that it 
obtains universal credence amongst the half-breeds. 
Many of them profess to have seen it, and one man 
told us he had visited it twice. On the first occa- 
sion he lifted it with ease ; on the second, several 
years afterwards, he was utterly unable to move it ! 
The’man most solemnly assured us this was perfectly 
true. 

Baptiste also told us that many years ago a 
nugget of gold was brought to Mr. Rowand, of 
Edmonton, by an Indian, who stated he had found 
it near the foot of the Rocky Mountains. The gold 
was forwarded to the Company in England, and the 
Indian strictly enjoined to tell no man, lest some- 
thing evil shoukl happen unto him. 

At Jack Fish Lake we met Gaytchi Mohkamarn 
and some Wood Creos of our acquaintance. The 
former apologised for eating our meat in the winter, 
urging the dire necessity which compelled him. 
After accompanying us for a day^, they left us, 
seeming really sorry that they would see us no more. 
The principal difficulty Ave met with in this part of 
our journey was the crossing of rivers, which were 
now bank full fi:om the melted snows. We generally 
adopted the plan of making a small raft, on which, 
one of us crossed; then, with a rope from either 
bank, we hauled the raft backwards and forwards, 
until the baggage was all ferried over. The horses 
were made to SAvira the stream, and the carts 
dragged across. This we found rather miserable 
work, *. standing up to our knees in* the icy water, 
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sometimes in the chilly evening, or the raw cold of 
early morning. 

One river we crossed on a narrow bridge of ice 
which had not yet broken up. A large fissure 
extended down the middle, through which we could 
- see the waters boiling along beneath. Taking the 
wheels off one of the carts, we pushed the body 
before us on the ice, and placed it as a bridge across 
the dangerous portion. As we removed the cart, 
when everything had been brought over, the ice 
broke up in great masses, which were whirled away 
down stream, and in a few minutes the river was 
open. 

Some days before we reached Fort Pitt, we were 
overtaken by a party of the Company’s men from 
Carlton, who accompanied us for the rest of the 
journey. They travelled on foot, and their baggage 
was carried on “ travailles,” drawn by dogs. A 
“ travaille ” is an Indian contrivance, consisting of 
two poles fastened together at an acute angle, with 
cross-bars between. The point of the angle rests 
upon the back of the dog or horse, the diverging 
ends of the poles drag along the ground, and the 
bs^gSge is tied on to the cross-bars. The Indians 
use these contrivances instead of carts. The now- 
comerS'Were out of provisions and ammunition, and 
depen^^ upon our liberality for subsistence. Wo 
had liti|e left, and had to work hard to kill a suffi- 
cient nianber of ducks and prairie chickens, for ten 
htmgryAnen will eat a great many brace of birds. 

A peculiarity of the prairie grouse enabled us 
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to procure a good* supply of them. Ip the spring of 
the year these birds assemble together at sunrise and 
sunset, in parties of from twenty to thirty, at some 
favourite spot, generally a little hillock, or rising 
ground, and dance — yes, dance like mad ! The 
{)rairie grouse is a running bird, and does not ordi- 
narily progress by hopping ; but on these festive 
occasions, they open their wings, put both feet 
together, and hop like men in sacks, or the birds in 
a pantomime, or “ The Perfect Cure,” up to one 
another, waltz round, and “set” to the next! A 
prairie chicken dance is a most ludicrous sight, and 
whilst they are engaged in it, they become so 
absorbed in the performance that it is easy to 
approach them. Their places of rendezvous are 
recognisable at once from the state of the ground, 
the grass being beaten perfectly flat in a circular 
patch, or worn away by the constant beating of 
feet. 

At the present juncture we took advantage of 
their weakness for a social hop, and broke up the 
ball in a most sanguinary manner, justified, we hope, 
by the dire necessity. We never, however, took this 
mean advantage of them except when driven by 
actual hunger to obtain food in the best manner 
we could. 

The prairie was at this time very beautifial, being 
covered with the large blue flowers of a species of 
anemone. The grouse feed greedily upon them when 
in bloom, and we always foimd their crops full of 
Ihem, 
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On the 20tli we made a forced march, in order 
to get in that night, travelling very fast and hard all 
day, and we were very weary before we saw the 
welcome stockade, and gained the hospitable quar- 
ters of Mr. Chantelaine, who reigned at this time at 
Fort Pitt. 

Fort Pitt stands, like Carlton, on the flat below 
the high old bank of the river Saskatchewan, and is a 
similar building, but of smaller size. This establish- 
ment furnishes the largest quantity of pemmican and 
dry meat for the posts more distant from the plains. 
The buffalo are seldom far from Fort Pitt, and often 
whilst there is famine at Carlton and Edmonton, the 
people of the “ Little Fort,” as it is called, are 
feasting on fresh meat every day. 

The farming, although carried on in somewhat 
primitive fashion, is very productive. Potatoes are 
abundant, and attain an immense size ; carrots and 
turnips grow equally well, and wheat would no 
doubt flourish as luxuriantly here as at Edmonton 
or Red River, wore there sufficient inducement to 

SQW it. 

We stayed several days visiting the Indians who 
were encamped around, and trading a few horses 
from them. Cheadle was fully employed, for the 
advent of a white medicine man is so rare an event, 
th®b every one seized the opportunity to employ his 
services, or ask his advice ; and he was expected 
not only to ciire present ailments, and prophesy 
concerning prospective ones, but also, -with retro- 
spective view, declare what course ought to have 
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been pursued in various cases long gone by. The 
little community in and around the hut was in a 
state of intense excitement. Peace had just been 
concluded between the Orees and the Blackfeet; 
large camps of both nations were within a day or 
two’s journey of the Fort. From these there was a 
continual going and coming of visitors, aU anxious 
to avail themselves of the rare occasion of a peace, 
generally only of very short duration. On these state 
visits by the members of one tribe to those of the 
other, the men adorned themselves in gaudiest finery 
and brightest paint. Scarlet leggings and blankets, 
abundance of ribbons in the cap, if any wore worn, 
or the hair plaited into a long queue behind, and two 
shorter ones hanging down on each side the face in 
front, each bound round, by coils of bright brass 
wire ; round the eyes a halo of bright vermilion, a 
streak down the nose, a patch on each cheek, and a 
circle round the mOuth of the same colour, consti- 
tuted the most effective toilet of a Croe dandy. 

During our stay here a party of Blackfeet ar- 
rived to trade. They were fine-looking fellows, 
generally better dressed and cleaner than other 
Indians. They appeared of a less stature than the 
Crees, but still tall and well made. Their faces were 
very intelligent, their features being strongly marked, 
the nose large, well formed, straight or slightly 
Eomah, the cheek-bones less prominent, and the 
lips thinner than in the Cree. The mputh was large, . 
and the teeth beautifully white, as in all Indiana. 
The dress of the men differed but little from that of 
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their ancient enemies, the Crees, except being gene- 
rally cleaner and in better preservation. The faces 
of both men and women were highly painted with 
vermilion. The dress of the latter was very singular 
and striking. It consisted of long gowns of buffalo 
skin, dressed beautifully soft, and dyed with yellow 
ochre. This was confined at the waist by a broad belt 
of the same material, thickly studded over with round 
brass plates, the size of a crown piece, brightly 
polished. These Indians wore very dignified in 
manner, submitting with great composure to the 
gaze of an inquisitive crowd of half-breeds and 
Crees, who looked with eager interest at a race 
seldom seen by them, except when meeting on the 
battle-field. 

Although peace had been proclaimed, it was not 
by any means improbable that some of the young 
Cree braves might attempt to steal the Blackfeet 
horses. Mr. Chantelaine, therefore, had them secured 
for the night together with ours, within the Fort. On 
the morrow a Cree came in from the camp on the 
plains with the news that hostilities were imminent, 
on account of a Cree woman having been killed in 
the Blackfoot camp. She had gone there to be 
married to a Blackfoot chief, but on her arrival 
another took a fancy to her. A quarrel arose, and, 
to pt^, an end to the matter, one of them stabbed the 
won^an to the heart. Mr. Chantelaine immediately 
communicated the news to the Blackfoot chief, and 
adviaed him to be off at once. He agreed to this, 
and in a few minutes they crossed the river. As 
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they landed on the other side, a Blackfoot runner, 
stripped to his breech cloth, breathless and excited, 
met them, having been sent to warn them of im- 
pending danger. Eventually the alarm turned out 
to be a false one, and the peace continued unbroken 
for the few weeks we remained on the Saskatchewan. 

At Fort Pitt we engaged another man, who, like 
Baptiste, expressed his willingness to go with us as 
far as we might require. Our new attendant, Louis 
Battenotte, more generally known by the sobriquet 
of “ The Assiniboine,” from his having been brought 
up in childhood by that tribe, was a middle-sized 
though athletic man, of very Indian appearance. 
Ilis hair was long and black, and secured by a fillet 
of silk, his nose prominently aquiline, his mouth 
small, and with unusually thin and delicate lips. 
His manner was very mild and pleasing, and the 
effect of this was increased by the singfular softness 
and melody of his voice. 

At the time we were at Fort Pitt, his youngest 
child fell ill and died, and he and his wife became so 
unhappy and unsettled on account of the loss, that 
they became anxious to leave the scene of their 
misfortune, and volunteered to accompany us. We 
were willing enough, and indeed anxious, to secure 
the services of the man, who had the reputation of 
being the most accomplished hunter and voyageur of 
the district, but demurred for a long time to his 
])roposal to take with him his wife and son— the 
latter a boy of thirteen. We were, hoWeyer, so 
* charmed with the fellow, that we at last agreed, not 
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without many misgivings as to the wisdom of allow- 
ing what we thought would be supernumerai'ies on 
a journey so difficult as ours would be across the 
mountains, and through a country where food would 
be difficult to obtain. But this aiTangement, which 
appeared of such doubtful wisdom at the time, 
eventually proved our salvation. 

“ The Assiniboine,” although he possessed but 
one hand — the left one having been shattered by the 
bursting of a gun, which left but two fingers — ^was 
as useful and expert as if he were unmaimed. His 
gentle and insinuating manners, Avhich had so fasci- 
nated us, belied his character, for ho was passionate 
and violent, and although his countenance beamed 
forth benevolent, and he cooed softly as any dove 
when at peace, yet, wlien angr^’^ and excited, his 
aspect became perfectly fiendisli, and his voice 
thundered like tlio roar of a lion. But he proved a 
valuable servant in our many difficulties afterwards, 
and we never regretted being misled by liis seduc- 
tive manners. We learnt subsequently that he had 
killed another half-breed in a drunken squabble, and 
had been dismissed the Company’s service and ex- 
communicated by the priest in consequence. ^The 
murdered man was, however, a notorious bully, the 
dread and terror of all the half-breeds. Every one 
agreed, moreover, that the provocation had been 
excessive, and the deed done in a moment of 
passion. 

We left Fort Pitt on the 28th of April, choosing 
the road on the north side of the river, as it was 


M 
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not advisable to encounter the vast numbers of 
plain Indians now coUected together on the south. 
The first night after our departure we kept careful 
watch over our horses, fearful lest the Indians from 
whom we had purchased them might attempt to 
steal them back. For it is common enough for them 
to repent having parted with their horses, and ease 
their minds by again taking possession of their 
former property. The night passed quietly, and we 
turned in with daylight for a few hours’ rest before 
starting again. 

We now entered a most glorious country — ^not 
indeed grandly picturesque, but rich and beautiful : 
a country of rolling hills and fertile valleys, of lakes 
and streams, groves of birch and aspen, and minia- 
ture prairies ; a land of a kindly soil, and full of 
promise to the settler to come in future years, 
Avheu an enlightened policy shall open out the wealth 
now uncared-for or unknown. 

Our live stock was increased before reaching 
Edmonton by the birth of a foal, but this did not 
delay us in the least. The foal was tied on to a 
“ travaille ” for the first day, and thus drawn along 
by its mother ; and after that marched bravely all 
da}'^, swimming the rivers we had to cross in gallant 
style. 

On the Avay we frequently met with marks of the 
labours of the beaver in days long gone by, when they 
were a nuraei'ous and powerful race ; and at one place 
wo found a long chain of marshes, formed by the 
damming up of a stream which' had now ceased to 
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exist. Their dwelling had been abandoned ages ago, 
for the house had become a grassy mound on the dry 
land,. and the dam in front a green and solid bank. 

On Dog River, a small tributary of the Sas- 
katchewan, a colony of these animals still survived. 
We found jfresh tracks along the bank, and a few 
small trees cut down ; and following these indica- 
tions up the stream, wo came upon the dam. Tliis 
was a weir of trunks and branches, over which the 
water poured gently, to resume a more rapid course 
below. In the quiet pool above, and close to tlie 
opposite bank, stood the beaver house, a conical 
structure of six or seven feet in lieight, formed of 
poles and branches plastered over with mud. We 
watched long and silently, hid amongst the bush(^s 
which fringed the stream, hoping for a sight of 
some of the tenants, but in vain. This settlement 
must have been in existence a very long time, for 
we saw stumps of trees which had been cut down 
by them, now moss-grown and rotten. Some of 
these were of large size, one measuring more than 
two feet in diameter. The beaver hmi fallen off 
wofully from the glory of their ancestors, not only 
in the number and size of the communities, but in 
the magnitude of their undertakings. 

The trees , cut down more lately were all com- 
paratively small, and it would seem as if a number 
of hbaver worked at the same tree, and a weak 
colony felt unequal to attempt one of the giants 
wliich their forefathers would not have hesitated to 
attack. Nor did we ever discover any considerable 
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stream dammed up by beaver of this present time — a 
work requiring large timber, and numerous work- 
men ; yet we frequently met with the grass-grown 
banks described, works of the golden age gone by, 

. stretched across what had been streams of thirty or 
forty yards in width. 

At a place called Snake Hills, we again struck 
the banks of the Saskatchewan ; and as the road on 
the north side beyond this point was merely a pack 
trail through the woods, we prepared to cross the 
river, in order to follow the regular cart track along 
the southern bank. We were at first rather puzzled 
how to get over, for the river was deep and wide, 
and wo were unable to find any timber wherewith to 
make a raft. But the ingenuity of “ The Assiniboine” 
wiis not long at fault. He. built a slender framew;ork 
of gi’een willows, tied together with strips of hide, 
and covered this with a bufisilo skin tightly 
stretched and well greased at all the seams. This 
frail canoe was but six feet long, two in breadth, 
and about the same in depth. Baptiste acted as 
ferryma.n, and transferred the baggage safely across. 
Then came Cheadle’s turn, and his thirteeh stone, 
added to the weight of the ponderous Baptiste, 
sunk the light craft to the water’s edge. A log of 
wood was attached on one side to prevent the canoe 
from capsizing, and the two pushed off on their 
uncertain voyage. The slightest rocking caused 
the boat to ship water, which also soaked rapidly 
through the pervious skin, and Cheadle viewed 
* Avith some anxiety the gradual sinking of one of the 
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most fragile vessels mortal ever embarked in. The 
leakage went on rapidly, and the water crept up 
outside until it really appeared to overhang the 
brim. It was already nearly dark, and the prospect 
of immersion appeared so imminent that the passen- 
ger became seriously uncomfortable. The bank was 
reached only just in time, for the water was already 
beginning to trickle over the side. 

Milton was next brought over, and the rest 
remained behind to superintend the passage of 
the horses and carts in the morning. The latter 
were brought over in a very easy and simple 
manner. Each cart was attached by a ro])0 from 
one of the shafts to the tail of a horse, the ani- 
mals driven into the water, and the carts pushed 
after them. Being built entirely of wood, these 
floated in their proper position, and the horses 
swam across with them without difficulty. 

When the carts were again loaded, wo found 
the bank so steep that the horses were unable to 
drag them up the ascent. We possessed no extra 
harness by which to attach another horse, but machj 
shift after the fashion of the country, by a rope 
from the shaft to a horse’s tail. It was necessary 
to start gently, in order not to dislocate the caudal 
vertebrae, but with Milton and the boy as postillions 
on the leaders, and the rest of the party pushing 
behind, we went bravely up the hill. 

When we gained the level plain above, dense 
clouds of smoke on every hand told that the prairie ^ 
was on fire, and we soon reached the blackened 
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ground wliich the fire had passed over. The only 
pasture we found for our horses was a large marsh 
where we encamped for the night. 

Before we reached Edmonton, our stock of pro- 
visions, as usual, began to fall short ; but wild-fowl 
were so plentiful, and we collected their eggs in 
such quantity, that we were never short of food. 
Baptiste and the Assiniboine family were indiflerent 
as to the condition of the eggs, or indeed rather pre- 
ferred those which contained good-sized chickens. 
They would hold up the downy dainty by a leg 
or wing, and drd|) it into their mouths, as we 
should eat asparagus. 

On the 14th of May we came in sight of the 
I'^ort, j)rettily situated on a high cliff Overhanging 
the river on the northers side. We were quickly 
fetched over in the Company’s barge, and took up 
our quarters in the building, where we received 
every kindness and hospitality from the chief trader, 
Mr, Hardisty, 
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The establishment at Edmonton is the most im- 
portant one in the Saskatchewan district, and is the 
residence of a chief factor, who has charge of all 
the minor posts. It boasts of a windmill, a black- 
smith’s forge, and carpenter’s shop. The boats 
required for the annual voyage to York Factory in 
Hudson’s Bay are built and mended here ; carts, 
sleighs, and harness made, and all appliances re- 
quired for the Company’s traffic between the different 
posts. Wheat grows luxuriantly, and potatoes and 
other roots flourish as wonderfully here as every- 
where else on the Saskatchewan. There are about 
thirty famihes living in the Fort, engaged in the’ 
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service of the Company, and a large body of hunters 
are constantly employed in supplying the establish- 
ment with meat. 

At Lake St. Alban’s, about nine miles north of 
the Fort, a colony of freemen — i.e., half-breeds who 
have left the service of the Company — ^liave formed 
a small settlement, which is presided over by a 
Romish priest. Some forty miles'beyond is the more 
ancient colony of Lake St. Ann’s, of similar charac- 
ter, but with moi'e numerous inhabitants. 

Soon after our arrival Mr. Hardisty informed us 
tliat five grisly bears had attacked a band of horses 
belonging to the priest at St. Alban’s, and after- 
wards pursiied two men who were on horseback, one 
of whom being very badly mounted, narrowly es- 
caped by tbe stratagem o^ throwing down his coat 
and cap, which the bear stopped to tear in pieces. 
Tbe pi’iest had arranged to have a grand hunt on the 
morrow, and we resolved to join in the sport. We 
carefully prepared guns and revolvers, and at day- 
light next morning rode over with Baptiste to St. 
Alban’s. We found a little colony of some twenty 
houses, built on the rising ground near a small lake 
and river. A substantial wooden bridge spanned 
tlio latter, the only structure of the kind we had 
seen in the Hudson’s Bay territory. The priest’s 
house was a pretty white building, with garden 
round it, and adjoining it the chapel, school, and 
nunnery. The worthy father, M. Lacome, was 
standing in front of his dwelling as we came up, and 
we at once introduced ourselves, and inquired about 
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the projected bear-hunt. He welcomed us very 
cordially, and informed us that no day ; had yet 
been fixed, but that he intended to preach a crusade 
against the marauders on the following Sunday, 
when a time should be appointed for the half-breeds 
to assemble for the hunt, 

P^re Lacome was an exceedingly intelligent 
man, and we found his society very agreeable. 
Although a French Canadian, he spoke English very 
fluently, and his knowledge of the Cree language 
was acknowledged by the half-breeds to be superior 
to their own. Gladly accepting his invitation to 
stay and dine, we followed him into his house, 
which contained only a single room with a sleeping 
loft above. The furniture consisted of a small table 
and a couple of rough chairs, and the walls were 
adorned with several coloured prints, amongst which 
were a portrait of his Holiness the Pope, another of 
the Bishop of Bed River, and a picture representing 
some very substantial and stolid-looking angels, 
lifting very jolly saints out of the flames of purgatory. 
After a capital dinner on soup, fish, and dried meat, 
with delicious vegetables, we strolled round the 
setiS|Bment in company with our host. He showed 
us s^eral very respectable farms, with rich corn- 
fields, large bands of horses, and herds of fat cattle. 
He had devoted himself to the work of improving 
the cc^dition of his flock, had brought out at groat 
expense ploughs, and other farming implements for 
their use, and was at present completing a corn ^ 
mill, to be worked by horse power. He had built a 
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chapel, and established schools for the half-breed 
children. ^ The substantial bridge we had crossed 
was the result of his exertions. Altogether this 
little settlement was the most flourishing community 
we had seen since leaving Red River, and it must be 
confessed that the Romish priests far excel their Pro- 
testant brethren in missionary enterprise and in- 
fluence. They have established stations at Isle a La 
Crosse, St. Alban’s, St. Ann’s, and other places, far 
out in the wilds, undeterred by danger or hardship, 
and gathering half-breeds and Indians around them, 
have taught with considerable success the elements 
of civilisation as well as religion; while the latter 
remain inert, enjoying the ease and comfort of the 
Red River Settlement, or at most make an occa- 
sional summer’s visit to seme of the nearest posts. 

In the evening we rode back to Edmonton, and 
there found Mr. Pembrun, of Lac La Biche, who 
had arrived to take command of the Company’s 
brigade of boats going with the season’s furs to 
Norway House, and Mr. Macaulay, of Jasper House, 
who had come to fetch winter supplies. Mr. Pem- 
brun had crossed the Rocky Mountains several times 
in years gone by, by Jasper House and the Athabasc4 
Pass, and on one occasion in the winter. 

He related several stories of these journeys, and 
amongst them one which bears a strong resemblance 
to a well-known adventure of the celebrated Baron 
Munchausen, but which will be readily believed by 
those acquaiiited with the locality in which it 
occurred. 
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The snow accumulates to a tremendous depth in 
the valleys, and at his first camp in the n^oiintains 
he set to work to shovel away the snow with a snow- 
shoe, after the usual manner of making camp in the 
winter ; but having got down to liis own depth with- 
out coming to the bottom, he soimiled Avith a long 
pole, when, not finding the ground, he desisted, and 
built a platform of green logs, upon which the fire 
and beds were laid. Passing the same place afteT- 
wards in the summer, he recognised his old resting- 
place by the tall stumps of the trees cut off twenty 
or thirty feet above the ground, showing the level of 
the snow at his former Ausit. 

A party of miners came in from White Mud 
Creek, about fifty miles further up the Saskatchewan, 
where a number of them were washing gold. The 
captain of the band, a Kentuckian, naruect Love, 
brought with him a small bag of fine gold-dust as a 
specimen, and informed us that they had already 
made £90 a-pioce since the beginning of the 
sununer. From, what we heard from other sources 
afterwards, however, there seems little doubt that 
this statement was greatly exaggerated. Love had 
been i|i California and British Columbia, and had 
reapihe^ the Saskatchewan by ascending the Fraser 
in a boat, and thence crossing the mountains on foot, 
by thf Leather Pass to Jasper House. He was very 
sanguhof^ of finding rich diggings on the eastern side 
of the Inountains, and three of his company had 
started bn an exploring expedition to the sources 
of the North SaskatcheAvan. Nothing had been 
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heard of them since their departure, two months 
before. 

Mr. Pombrun told us that he had found gold in 
a small stream near Jasper House,' having been con- 
firmed in his discovery by Perry, the miner, a 
celebrated character in the western gold regions, the 
story of whose adventurous life he related to us. 
Perry was a “ down-east ” Yankee, and at the time 
of the gold fever in California, crossed the plains 
and Rocky Mountains alone. His means being too 
limited to enable him to purchase horses, he put all 
his efi'ects in a wheelbarrow, which he trundled 
before him over the 2,000 miles to Sacramento. 
Tiring of California, he returned to the Eastern 
States, but on the discovery of gold on the Fraser 
River, resolved to try a miner’s life once more. His 
sole property on reaching Breckenridge, on the Red 
River, consisted of a gun, a little ammunition, and 
the clothes he wore. He borrowed an axe, hewed a 
rough canoe out of a log, and paddled down the 
river to Fort Garry, GOO miles. From thence he 
proceeded on foot to Carlton, 500 miles further, sup- 
porting himself by his gun. At Edmonton he joined 
the party of minors about to cross the mountains, 
and succeeded in reaching British Columbia, having 
travelled about the same distance he had formerly 
done with his wheelbarrow. 

This story brought out another from Mr. Har- 
disty, of an episode in frontier life at Fort Benton, 
^a trading post of the American Fur Company, on 
the Missouri, in the country of the Blackfeet. One 
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day a solitary and adventurous Cree made his ap- 
pearance at the Fort on foot. Shortly a^tor his 
arrival, a body of mounted Blackfeet arrived, and 
discovering the presence of one of the hostile tribe, 
clamorously demanded that ho should be given up 
to them to be tortured and scalped. The trader in 
command of the Fort was anxious to save the life of 
the Cree, yet afraid to refuse to surrender him, for 
the Blackfeet were numerous and well armed, and 
had been admitted within the stockade. After much 
discussion, a compromise was agreed to, the white 
man engaging to keep the Cree in safe custody for a 
month, at the end of which time the Blackfeet were 
to return to the Fort, and the prisoner was to be 
turned loose, with a hundred yards’ start of his 
pursuers, who were bound to chase him only on foot, 
and with no other arras but their knive.s. ■' 

The Blackfeet took their departure, and the Cree 
was immediately put into hard training. He was 
fed on fresh buffalo-meat, as much as ho could eat, 
and made to run round the Fort enclosure, at full 
speed, for an hour twice every day. 

At the expiration of the stipulated month, the 
Blackfeet came to the Fort, according to their agree- 
ment. Their horses were secured within the walls, 
all their arms except their knives taken from them, 
and th^n ithe expected victim was escorted to the 
starti^-j^ace by the whole staff of the establish- 
ment, turned out on horseback to see fair play. 
The Cr^ was placed, at his post, 100 yards ahead of 
his bloodthirsty enemies, who were eager as wolves 
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for their prey. The word was given, and away 
darted the hunted Indian, the pursuers following 
■wdth frantic yells. At first the jaack of Blackfeet 
gained rapidly, for terror seemed to paralyse the 
limbs of the unfortunate Cree, and his escape seemed 
hopeless. But as his enemies came within a fcAv 
yards of him, he recovered his presence ’bf mind, 
sliook himself together, his training and fine con- 
dition began to tell, arid, to their astonishment and 
chagrin, he left them with ease at every stride. 
In another mile he was far in advance, and pulling 
up for an instant, shook his fist triumphantly at his 
baffled pursuers, and then quickly ran out of sight. 
He eventually succeeded in rejoining the rest of his 
tribe in safety. 

In the course of a fe^y days we again went over 
to St. Alban’s to look for the bears. M. Lacome 
provided four half-breeds to accompany us, and 
we spent the whole day in a fruitless hunt. We 
found, indeed, places where the gi’ound had been 
turned up by the animals in digging for roots, but 
none of the signs were very fresh. 

The next day we made another search, assisted 
by a number of dogs, but the bears had evidently 
left the neighbourhood, and wo returned > to Ed- 
monton vastly disappointed. 

We were obliged to stay some time longer at the 
Fort, for the road before us lay through dense forest, 
affording but little pasturagej and it was necessary 
that the horses should be quite fresh and in the 
highest condition before setting out on such a journey. 
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The time passed monotonously, the litb iaa Hudson’s 
Bay fort being most uneventful and “fe^uyant.” 
We wandered from one window to tuiothor, or 
walked round the building, watching for t)io arrival 
of Indians, or the sight of some object of specula- 
tion or interest. At dusk the scores of sleigh dogs 
set up their dismal howling, and disturbed us in the 
same manner at daybreak, from slumbers wo desired 
to prolong as much as possible, in order to shorten the 
wearisome day. In this habit of howling in chorus at 
sunset and sunrise, the Indian dogs present another 
point of bkeness to wolves, which they so closely 
resemble in outward form. One of the pack com- 
mences with short barks, and the others gradually 
join in, and all howl with might and main for about 
five minutes. Then tliey cease as gradually as they 
began, and all is quiet again. 

We found some amusement, in visiting the tents 
of the Indians and half-breeds who were encamped 
near the Fort, and were much interested in a little 
Oree gii*l, who was a patient of Oheadle’s. She had 
been out to the plains with her family, and on the con- 
clusion of peace between the Orees and Blackfeet, 
a party of the latter came on a visit to the Cree camp. 
On taking leave, a Blackfoot playfully snapped his 
gun at the child ; the piece proved to be loaded 
with, tyro bullets, which, entering the thigh of the 
unfortunate girl, shattered it completely. When wo 
saw her; she was wan and deathlike, but boro with 
wondcrml fortitude the pain of the probe and knife. 
The . parents were ^eatly disappointed with the * 
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Doctor’s skill, for common report had told them that 
he wouldi he able not only to remove the broken 
bone, but also to replace it by an efficient substitute, 
and thus restore the limb to its original condition. 

At this time we made the acquaintance of Mr. 
O’B., a gentleman of considerable classical attain- 
ments, on his way to British Columbia, whither, 
however, he progressed but slowly, having left Red 
River twelve months before. Mr. O’B. was an 
Irishman of between forty and fifty years of age, of 
middle height and wiry make. His face was long 
and its features large, and a retreating mouth, 
almost destitute of teeth, gave a greater prominence 
to his rather elongated nose. He was dressed in a 
long coat of alpaca, of ecclesiastical cut, and wore a 
black wideawake, Avhicli ill accorded with the week’s 
stubble on his chin, fustian trousers, and highlows 
tied with string. He carried an enormous stick, 
and altogether his appearaiice showed a curious 
mixture of the clerical with the rustic. His speech 
was rich w'ith the brogue of his native isle, and his 
discourse ornamented with numerous quotations 
Irom the ancient classics. He introduced himself to 
us with a little oration, flattering both to liimself 
and us, remarking that he was a grandson of the 
celebrated Bishop O’B., and a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge ; we should readily under- 
stand, therefore, how delightful it must be for him, 
a man of such descent and education, to meet -with 
two members of his own beloved university so intel- 
lectual as ourselves. He informed us that he was a 
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man of pcaceftil and studious habits, and utterly 
abhorred the wild and dangerous life to which ho 
was at present unfortunately condemned. He next 
astonished us by telling us almost as much about 
our relations, friends, and acquaintances as wo knew 
ourselves ; their personal a^ipearance, w’here they 
lived, what property they had, their families, expec- 
tations, tastes, peculiarities, and his opinion of them 
generally. All his statements were correct, and a 
rigid cross-examination failed to confound him. He 
then proceeded to relate the history of his wandering, 
and eventful life. 

After leaving the university, ho studied for the 
bar, and became connected with the press; then 
went out to India and edited a f)aper at Lahore. 
After a year or two ho returned to England. Finding 
it somewhat difficult to succeed in the old country, 
by the advice of an old college friend, who had 
settled in Louisiana, he went out to seek his fortune 
there. Before long he obtained a situation as secre- 
tary to a wealthy planter, and for a time lived in 
happiness and ease. But the vicissitudes of his 
career had as yet only commenced. The civil war 
between the Nortliern and Southern States broke 
out, and the peacefid Mr. O’B. was startled out of 
his diieam of rest and safety by the bustle and 
din of warlike preparations. Although sufficiently 
alaritieA at the prospect of hostilities, he yet flattered 
himselJf; that he would be considered a non-com- 
batant. I One day, however, his friend the planter 
came up to him in a great state of delight and ex- 
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citoment, and warmly shaking him by ■ the hand, 
said, “My dear O’B., allow me to congratulate you 
most heartily on the compliment which has been 
paid you ; you have been unanimously elected 
Captain of the Home Guard.” 

The newly-elected captain was horror-struck — 
visions of sharp-pointed bayonets directed against 
his abdomen, and keen swords flashing in descent 
upon his cranium, rose before his mental eye ; the 
roar of cannon and musketry, and the whistle of 
bullets, seemed already to sound in his aflrighted oars; 
woimds, agony, and death to stare him in the face. 
Stammering out thanks, loss warm than seemed 
appropriate to the warlike Southerner, he stole away 
from his disappointed ft-iend, and secretly made pre- 
parations for escape. That night he took what little 
money he had in hand, and, leaving all the rest of 
his property behind, fled from the honour proposed 
for him. He succeeded in getting across the lines 
into the Northern States, and there obtained an ap- 
pointment as Classical Professor at one of the 
colleges. This institution was, however, supported 
by voluntary subscriptions, which failed under the 
pressure of the war, the staff was reduced, and Mr. 
O’ II. again cast adrift. He next anchored for a 
short time near St. Paul, in Minnesota, and thehoe 
proceeded to Fort Garry, with the intention of 
establishing a school in the Red River .Settlement. 
Classics were, however, at a discount amongst the 
half-breeds, and consequently Mr. O’B.’s merits as a 
pedagogue were not properly appreciated by the 
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colonists. The projected academy utterly failed, and 
after spending some time in Rod River, at a dead 
lock, he was fitted out by the kindness of Arch- 
deacon Cockran, the veteran missionary of this 
country, with necessaries for a journey across the 
mountains, in search of a more congenial community 
on the Pacific coast. 

He set out with the band of Canadian emigrants 
before alluded to, but they appear to have discovered 
that he was helpless and requiring, and loft him at 
Carlton. From thence he was forwarded by the 
Company’s boats going back to Edmonton. A pre- 
judice against him arose amongst the men, ami they 
refused to proceed with him further than Fort Pitt. 
He was therefore left behind at that place, and aftcn-- 
wards reached Edmpnton by a train of carts. At 
Edmonton he had remained neai'ly a year when we met 
him, unable either to advance or to return, and in a 
state of complete destitution. He had, however, re- 
ceived every kindness fi*om the of&cers of the Fort, 
who supphed him with food and tobacco. 

Having narrated his history, he propounded the 
real object of his visit, which was to beg of us to allow 
him to accompany our party to British Columbia. 
Had it been an ordinary journey, or had we possessed 
the means of obtaining a proper number of men and 
horses, and plenty of provisions, we should not have 
hesitated to take him with us, in spite of his helpless- 
ness. But stich an addition to our company was any- 
thing but desirable, and we accordingly begged to 
reserve our decision. Mr. O’B. had wintered with 

N 2 
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some miners, who had built a cabin about a quarter 
of a mile from the Fort. Left alone by their depar- 
ture in the spring, he lived a solitary and anxious 
life, oppressed by fears of wolves, which howlc'd close 
by every night, and of grisly bears, reported to be in 
the neighbourhood. He assured us that it was not 
safe for him to remain longer at the c<abin, since it 
was built near, some willows which were known to 
be much frequented by these dangerous animals, 
and he accordingly took up his quarters mider one 
of our carts. 

He was now attacked by a number of ailments 
which required the Doctor’s advice daily, and seized 
these opportunities to urge his rec^uest. After sub- 
mitting untlinchingly to active treatment for several 
days, he at last confessed ttiat his malady was imagi- 
nary, and merely assumed as an excuse for obtaining 
private interviews. Hut Cheadle maliciously refused 
to believe it, assured him he was really seriously 
unwell, and compelled him to swadlow a tremendous 
dose of rhubarb and magnesia.. 

After holding out several days, wo were over- 
come by his importunity, and agreed that he should 
form one of our party, in spite of the rebellious 
grumbling of Baptiste and the Assiniboine, Mr. 
O’B. thanked us, but assured us that we had in 
reality acted for our own interest, and congratulated 
us upon having decided so wisely, for he shoiild be 
very useful, and ask no wages. 

Mr. Hardisty, and the other officers of the Fort, 
tried earnestly to dissuade us from attempting to 
cross by the Leather Pass, alleging that the season 
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was not 3'^Gt foi’ enough advanced, and the rivers 
would be at their height, swollen by the melting of 
the mountain snows. They assured us that many of 
the stre.ams wore fierce and rocky torrents, ex- 
ceedingly dangerous to cross, except when low in 
the autumn, and that the country on the west of the 
mountains, as far as it was known, was a region 
rugged and inhospitable, everywhere covered with 
impenetrable fore.st ; and even il‘ wo descended the 
Fraser, instead of attempting to reach Cariboo, we 
should, find that river full of rapids and whirl- 
pools, which had often proved fatal to the most 
expert canoemen. This pass, known by the several 
names of the Leather, Jasper Hotise, Cowdung 
Lake, and Yellow Head Pass, had been formerly 
used by the voyagcurs of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany as a portage from the Athabasca to the Fraser, 
b\it had long been abandoned on account of tlie 
numerous casualties which attended the navigation 
of the latter river. 

We were able to learn but little of the country 
on the west of the mountains, nor could we obtain 
any certain information of the course which the 
Canadian emigrants intended to follow. 

From Andrb Cardinal, the French half-breed 
who had guided the party across, we learned that 
on reaching T^te Jaune’s Cache, on the Fraser, at 
the western part of the main ridge, the band divided, 
part of them descending the Fraser in large rafts, 
and the remainder turning south for the Thompson 
River. Cardinal accompanied them until they reached 
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the main branch of the North Thompson, having been 
guided thither by a Shush wap Indian from the Cache ; 
and he further stated that, from a lofty eminence, they 
had, like the Israelites of old, viewed the promised 
land, the hills of Cariboo being visible in the far dis- 
tance. But, in cross-examination, his answers proved 
very contratlictory and obscure. He acknowledged 
that the Indian knew the gold country only by 
vague report, and had never visited the region he 
pointed out as the land they sought. And he w'as 
uncertain whether the emigrants intended to try 
and reach Cariboo direct, or steer for Fort Kamloops 
on the Thompson. He furnished us, however, with a 
rough outline of the road as far as he had gone, which, 
except as to relative distances, proved tolerably correct. 

In addition to the large band Avhich Andre Car* 
dinal had guided across the mountains, another pai*ty 
of live had left Edmonton late in the autumn of 
the same year, 18(53, with the intention of procuring 
canoes at T4te Jaune’s Cache, and descending the 
Fraser to Fort George. 

Of the ultimate fate of any of these men, nothing 
whatever was then known ; the only regular means of 
communication between the eastern and western side 
ol‘ the mountains being by the Company’s bi'igade, 
which goes every smnmer from Fort Dunvegan on 
Great Slave Lake, by the Peace River Pass, to Fort 
McLeod; and news brought by this party on their 
return would not arrive until next year. 

With the exception of the Peace River Pass, which 
lios far away to the north, all the other routes across 
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the Rocky Mountains, as yet known, lie soutli of the 
Leather Pass, and lesid to the valley of the Columbia. 
The Kicking Horse Pass, Howse’s Pass, the Vermilion 
Pass, the Kananaski Pass, and the Ivootanie Pass 
were all explored by Captain Palliser’s expedition, and 
found to be practicable ronk's. But all these are 
far to the south of the gold regions. 'I'he Athabasca 
Pass, used occasionally by the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, strikes the Columbia River wIutc it is joined by 
the Canoe River, supposed to take its rise in Cariboo. 
But the latter river, and the bead waters of tlui north 
branch of the Thompson, were entirely unexplored. 

Mr. Jtoss indeed reached Canoe River in one 
of his daring expeditions, but finding the country 
covered with the densest forest, he turned back at 
once. And Dr. Hector, who appears to have been 
the most enterprising of all the members of Captein 
Palliscr’s expedition, although he made a determined 
attempt to reach the head waters of the North I’homp- 
son from the sources of the North Saskatchewan, was 
unable to g<;t through. He encountered a forest- 
growth so dense, and so encumbered with fallen 
timber, that he had “ neither time, men, nor provisions 
to cope with it, and was nearly overtaken by the snows 
of winter.” He expected to be obliged to abandon his 
horses, and was thankful to escape by turning south 
to the more open region of the Columbia valley. 

We therefore detennined to adhere to our original 
design of taking the Leather Pass, following the emi- 
grants’ trail as far as might seem desirable, and then 
trusting to our imperfect maps and the sagacity of our 
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men, to reach either Cariboo or Fort Kamloops at the 
grand fork of the Thompson, as circumstances might 
render advisable. 

Mr. O’B. utterly ignored the difficulties of the long 
journey before him in his delight at the prospect of 
escaping from the wilds of tlie Saskatchewan, so un- 
congenial to his classical tastes and peaceful habits, to 
the more civilised society of Jlritish Columbia. Hut 
although insensible to the moi’e obvious dangers of 
penetrating through an unknown country, without road 
or giride, his peace of mind was seriously di.sturbcd by 
the rcllection that a man so savage as the Assiniboinc 
would form one of the party. He came to us one day, 
w'ith most serious aspect and lengthened visage, re- 
questing a private interview on business of great 
importance. We immediajtely w'ent aside wnth him, 
and he began : “ My lord, and Hr. Cheadle, I am sure 
you will thank mo for a communication which will 
enable you to escape the greatest danger. I have been 
credibly informed that this ‘ Assiniboine ’ — the man 
you have engaged — is a cold-blooded murderer, a 
villain of the deepest dye, who has been excommuni- 
cated by the priest, and is avoided by the bravest half- 
breeds.” We assured him that ^\e already knew all 
about it, and as the deed had been done in a fit of 
anger, and under the greatest provocation, we had 
decided that we were not justified in depriving our- 
selves of the services of a man so eminently qualified 
for the midertaking -we had in hand. 

“ What !” said Mr. O’B., “ you don’t mean to tell 
me that you really intend to trust your lives with such 
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a man ?” We said we really did intend it. “ Then,” 
said he, “ in the name of your families, I beg to enter 
my most solemn protest against the folly of such a 
proceeding and declared that, although he still in- 
tended to go with us, it was with the firm conviction 
that we should all fall victims to the bloodthirsty 
Assiniboine. 

The Assiniboine, on his side, had an etpially strong 
prejudice against Mr. O’Jh, for he had learnt from the 
men who had travelled with him from Fort Pitt how 
very helpless and troublesome he was, and protested 
long and loudly against his being allowed to go with 
us. We overruled all objections, hovvovei’, and by the 
beginning of June were prepared to set out. Our 
party, a motley company, consisted of seven ])crsons 
— viz., ourselves, Mr. O’lh, IJaptiste Supernat, the 
Assiniboine, his wife (commonly called Mrs. Assini- 
boine), and the boy. Wo had twelve horses, six of* 
which carried packs. Our sup])lies comprised two 
sacks of fiom*, of a hundred pounds each ; four bags 
of pemmican, of ninety pounds each ; tea, salt, and 
tobacco. These last were tlie only luxuries we al- 
lowed ourselves, for as we could obtain no })rovisions 
or assistance until we reached some post in British 
Columbia, 700 or 800 miles distant, we sacrificed 
everything to pemmican and Hour. But little food 
of any kind could be obtained from the country 
through which we had to pass, and we were ignorant 
l%\lr long tlxe journey might take. We had calcu- 
la|^ on fifty ^ days as the extreme limit, with what 
accuracy will be seen hereafter. 
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We had some difficulty in procuring what we re- 
quired for the journey, having but little money left, 
but by judicious barter we at length overcame the 
difficulty, although, when we came to pay our bill 
at the Fort, we were compelled to beg off 3s. 4d., 
by which it exceeded the contents of our purse ! Jly 
the kindness of the residents of the Fort, Mr. O’ B. 
wjis fitted out for the journey with horse and saddle, 
forty pounds of pcmmican, and some tea and tobacco. 

The horses were by tliis time in fine condition, and 
we resolved to set out at once, in order that we might 
have plenty of time before ns in case of unforeseen 
delays, although we should thus encounter the rivers 
at their highest flood, and the morasses in their 
spongiest condition. 
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Set out from Edmonton — Prophecies of Evil “Mr. O'lh’s Porebodinofs 
— Lake St. Ann’s — We ontorthc Forest — A Liou^h TraiP-Mr. O’ B., 
impressed with the Diffuiulties which brset him, commences the 
study of Paloy — Pembina llivc^r — ’riie Coal-bed — Game — Curious 
Habit of the Willow Grouse — Mr. O’Jh on route-' Changes wrought 
by Beaver — The Assiiiiboiiio’s Adventure with tlio (Irisly Bears- - 
Mr. O’ B. prepares to sell his. Life (h'urly — Hunt for the Bears - 
Mr. O’B. Protects the Camp — The Bull-dogs -The Path through 
the Pine Forest — The Ellmw of the McLeod- - Baptiste be.eomcs 
Discontented — Trout Fishing — Moose I luntiug "-'Bai)tiste Deserts 
— Council — Kesolvc to Proceed — We lose the Trail — 'riio Forest 
on Fire — Ilot Quarters — Workiiig ibr Life —Escape— Strike the 
Athabasca Kiver — First View of the ilocky Mountains — Mr. 
O’B. spends a liestless Night — Owpv the Mountain- -Magnificent 
Scenery — Jasper House — Wild Flowers — Hunting the “Mouton 
Gris” and the “ Mouton illanc.” 

On the 3rd of June, 1SG3, we left Edmonton, amid the 
good wishes of the kind friends we had made tliere. 
Jiut although the/ cheerfully wished us God speed, 
we found from the men that public opinion at the Fort 
had decided that our expedition would certainly end 
most disastrously, (’) for they considered that the party 
was too small, and comprised too many inefl'ectives, to 
succeed in overcoming the difficulties we must neces- 
sarily encounter. We were not much disheartened 
hy these croakings, however, and started for St. Alban’s 
the afternoon. Here we were joined by our friend 

V’’ ' ♦ 

0)^Vom Dr, Bae, who crossed by the same pass the following 
hummer, we learnt that a report had reached Edmonton to the efl'ect 
that we had all been murdered by the Assiniboine, who was returning 
rich in the possession of our horses and property. 
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Mr. ()'J3., who had walked on the night before to 
see tlie and suffered dreadful anxiety at our 

uon-apj>(‘araue(‘ until dusk. The next day we staycnl 
at St. AIl>au’s, excJjanging some lean horses for fatt(?r 
ones. Just before dark Mr. O’Ji. came to us, and 
begged us to move on that evening, as the next day 
would be the 5th of June, the anniversary of his dt^- 
parture from I\(‘d in tlu* first portion of his 

jouriuy to British Colund)ia, whicli had proved so un- 
fortunat(‘, and he telt a superstitious dread of the 
(*oin(*id(‘nee. I lowever, it was already too late, and 
Mr. OMi. had the opj)ortunity of verifying the truth 
of liis pres^nitinumts. 

The road to Lak(.‘Ht. Ann’s passed through a fertih^ 
and ])ark-lik(‘ country for about fifty miles, but at St. 
Anu s file thick forest eommenees, which extends lar 
to the north, and westward to the mountains. St. 
Ann’s was, doubtless, chosen as the site for a settle- 
ment on account of tin? immense number of the vorc- 
yoinhs, or wbito-fisb, furnished hy the lake, forming the 
staple food of* the inhalutants ; but it is ill adapted for 
farming, <>n aecount of the timber, which has been very 
partially cleared away for little fields of potatoes and 
grain. This disadvantage has already been felt by tlic 
s(dtlers, many of wlioni have migrated to tlie more* 
pi’omising si\e of St. Alban s. The lake is a pretty sheet 
of water, several miles in length, its shores dotted on 
the western sidt' hy i’orty or fifty lionses, and a church. 
]\lr. Colin Fraser, tlie Company’s offiber, treated us 
very kindly, gave us milk, potatoes, and delicious fre sh 
white-fi.^h, and amused us over our evening pipes hy 
stories of tlie good old times, when the wood buffalo 
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were found in plenty ivs far as Peace Jtiver, and "ame, so 
abundant that starvation was unknown. H(? had been 
thirty-eight years in the coujitry, seventeen of wliie.h he 
luid spent as the solitary host of Jasper House, and told 
us that Cai’iboo deer and bighorns were so numerous 
w hen he first wont there, that a “ grt'en hand" and a 
boy supplied the estalilishment with anipb* provision 
(luring one w'inh.'V, when the regular hunter had 
(lied. Idr. Pras(!r had not seen Port (hiny for 
tliiidy years, and for lifteen had not b(‘en fnrtlu'r 
than Edmonton, yet he w'as happy and eonlented as 
possible. 

When we left Lake St. Ann’s the tniek led us 
immediately into the densest forest, where the ground 
was boggy and rotten, thuikly covereil with falhm 
timber. The horses sank in up to their girths, and 
every few yards were obligi.'d to jump over the ob- 
struction in the path. Mr. OMk- was now deeply im- 
pressed with the dillieulties he encountered, and 
declared that, although he had visit(.“d many (smntries, 
he had never known what travelling meant Ixdbre. 
His a.ssistance was limited to good advice, for ho 
was afraid to approach a hoi-se, and when his helj) 
W'as required to load the animals, he Avas invariably 
missing. We generally feiTcted him out, and found 
him, hidden in the bushes, quietly smoking his ])ipe, 
and diligently studying the last remnant of his 
library, the only book he took with him — Paley’s 
“ Evidences of Christianity." 

On the second day after w'e left Lake St. Ann’s, 
the road became rather better, there being a few 
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patches of open country, and the timber smaller, 
clustering in the swells of the low undulations. At 
noon we reached a large lake, and travelled along 
its banks for the remainder of that day. It appeared 
to be well stocked with wild fowl and fish, the latter 
lying busking in the shallows, hardly moving away 
as our horses approached along the shore. The 
mosquitoes were exceedingly troublesome, obliging 
us to put up the Indian lodge we carried with us, 
and we were frequently compelled to get up in the 
night to light a fire, in order to smoke them out 
before we were able to sleep. 

On the 1 1th of June we struck the Pembina 
Itiver, a clear, shallow stream fiowiug to the N.E., 
over a pebbly bed, between perpendicular banks oi 
some eighty feet high, ''rhese showed the section of 
a magnificent coal-bed, from fifteen to twenty feet in 
thickness. Wo easily crossed the river by fording, and 
on the further bank met a couple of half-breeds, who 
were returning to St. Ann’s from trapping beaver. 
We stayed an hour or two examining the coal, and 
prospecting the sand of the river for gold. 

The coal was not of first-rate quality, having 
an earthy fracture, and burning with dull flame and 
much smoke, yielding a quantity of yellowish-grey 
ash. The piece we examined was not, however, a 
fair specimen, being one we picked up from the 
bed of the river, ‘which was strewn with blocks and 
fragments. Coal has also been discovered on the 
McLeod, Athabasca, Smoky, Peace, and Mackenzie 
Rivers to the nortli ; and on the SaskatchewBn> Battle, 
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and Bed Deer Rivers to th,e gouth. A section of 
it appears in the cliff of the river-bank at Edmonton, 
where it is used for the forge. The lignite strata 
have been thus observed at numerous points, scat- 
tered over more than ten degrees of latitude, but 
invariably in nearly the same longitude. 

A line drawn from Mackenzie River to the point 
where Red Deer River joins the South Saskatchewan 
would give tlie line of coal formation observed with 
tolerable accuracy. These coal-fields are of enormous 
extent, and will doubtless one day form a large 
element of wealth in this richly-endowed country 
of the Sa.skatchewan. 

After investigating the coal, we set to work to 
wash for gold in the sand bars, and were rewarded 
by finding*what miners call* “the colour,” i.e., a few 
specks of the finest gold-dust which remain with the 
black sand left behind when the rest of the “ dirt” is 
washed away. 

For the next two or three days the country pre- 
sented the same slightly undulating character, thickly 
wooded, with hardly a single break, and without 
any eminence from which a view could be obtained. 
The only sound ground was on the low narrow 
ridges which separated the wider shallow valleys. 
These latter are occupied by “muskegs,” or level 
swamps, the surface of which is covered with a 
mossy crust five or six inches in thickness, while 
a thick growth of pines and the fallen timber add 
to the difficulties of the road. No one but a Hudson’s 
Bay voyageur, would dream of taking horses into such 
a region. 
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We met with occasional tracks of the moose and 
black bear, and at first a few ducks on the streams 
and lakes ; but as we pierced further into the forest, 
the waters were untenanted by wild fowl. Pigeons, 
wood partridges, and pine partridges became very 
plentiful, and we shot them at first in great numbers. 
The wood partridge, or willow grouse, frequents the 
thick woods and the low grounds, and is found on both 
sides of the Rocky Mountains : when disturbed, it 
generally flies up into a tree, and if there are several 
together, tliey tamely sit to be shot, one after the 
other. In the spring, the male bird exhibits himself 
for the delight of the female in the following manner. 
He sits upon a branch, and ruffling his feathers, and 
sprea<ling his tail like a turkey-cock, shuts his eyes, 
and drums against his »sides with liis Wings, pro- 
ducing a sound remarkably like distant thunder. 
When thus engaged, he becomes so absorbed in the 
performance, that he will allow any one to approach 
him near enough to snare him with a noose attached 
to a short stick. Hy the middle of June, the psir- 
tridgcs were surrounded by broods of young, and we 
ceased to hunt them. When we encountered them, 
the hen bird, and often the cock also, would coine 
rushing up to within a couple of yards of us, Mth 
wings spread, and feathers erect, just like a barn- 
door hen protecting her chickens. The pine partridge 
is rather larger than the willow grouse, darker- 
feathered, like an English grouse, with a scarlet 
patch over the eyes, and is found only in the “ mus- 
kegs ” or pine swamps. The pigeon is the beautiful 
long-tailed passenger pigeon, so common the 
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American woods ; we found this bird as far west as 
the sources of the N’orth Thompson. 

A curioTXs bird, which we met with only between 
the Pembina and Athabasca, and which we called the 
“ booming swallow,” attracted our attention, but we 
were never able to obtain a specimen of it. It was 
about the size of a pigeon, with long, narrow wings, 
like those of the swift. It careered about in the air 
after the same fasltion, apparently catching flies, ai>d, 
when at a great height, would dart down like an arrow, 
making a strange booming sound, wdiich can only be 
compared to the swelling hum of a thrashing machine 
at the time when a sheaf of corn is put into it. AVe 
never saw this bird in any other ptirt of America. 

Mr. O’B. employed his time in increasing the 
enmity w'hich the men ha(I conceived for him by his 
dislike for work, and his imperative manner when 
demanding their services. He did not attempt to 
assist in packing his own horse, but required the help 
of the men to roll up his blanket, or stow away his 
pcmmican. Obstinately persisting, in spite of all re- 
monstrances, in mar(fliing last of the single file in 
which we travelled, he frequently lagged behind ; 
when he found that the party ahead were out of sight, 
which was the case every few yards, from the close- 
ness of the trees, terror took possession of him, and 
he sat down, without attempting to seek the path, 
making the woods ring again with his cries for help. 
The first time this occurred, we stopped the train in 
some alarm, and Baptiste hurried back to sec what 
could have happened, when, to his disgust, he simply ' 
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found Mr. O’B., seated on a fallen tree, bawling with 
all his might. After this, neither of the men would 
go back for him, and the duty devolved upon us. 
Mr. O’B. was a man of most marvellous timidity. 
His fcws rendered his life a burden to him. But of 
all the things he dreaded — ^and their name was legion 
— his particular horror was a grisly bear. On thi.s 
point he was a complete monomaniac. He had never 
yet seen a grisly bear, but he was in the daily ex- 
pectation of meeting one of these terrible animals, and 
a sanguinary and untimely end at the same time. 
As he walked through the forest, the rustle of every 
leaf and the creaking of the trunks seemed, to his 
anxious mind, to herald the approach of his dreaded 
enemy. The Assiniboine, taking advantage of his 
weakness, cured him for a. time of his carelessness in 
losing sight of the party, by lying in wait, hid 
amongst the trees close to the track, and as Mr. O’B. 
passed by, set up a most horrible growling, which 
caused him to take to his heels incontinently, and for 
several days he kept near protection. As we sat round 
the camp-fire one evening, a rustling in the bushes 
attracted our attention, and we were startled for a 
moment by the sight of a dark, shaggy object moving 
along, which, in the dim, ‘fitful fire-light, looked very 
like a bear. Mr. O’B. rushed up to us in abject 
terror, when the animal, passing into clearer view, 
disclosed a foot clothed in a moccasin, and we recog- 
nised the boy, enveloped in a buffalo robe, and creeping 
on all fours, to practise on the fears of “ Le Vieux;” 

On the third day after leaving Bembina ffiyer. 
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we rested to dine at a marshy meadow formed by 
the damming up of the stream by beaver, exactly 
similar to those we noticed near Dog Kiver and at 
Edmonton. But now these places were of the greatest 
value to us, for they afforded almost the only open 
grassy spaces we found with pasturage for our horses 
until reaching the mountains. They were very com- 
mon along our track, the grassy mound and bank 
across showing the old beaver house and dam in most 
cases. Nearly every stream between the Pembina and 
the Athabasca — except the large river McLeod — ap- 
peared to have been destroyed by the agency of these 
animals. The whole of this region is little more than 
a succession of pine swamps, separated by narrow 
ridges of higher ground, and it is a curious question 
whether that enormous Iract of country, marked 
“ Swampy” in the maps, has not been brought to this 
condition by the work of beaver, who have thus 
destroyed, by their own labour, the streams necessary 
to their existence. (^) 


On the evening of this same day we encamped 
early in a little open space on the bank of a small 
stream, one of the very few we met with in this part. 
Cheadle and The Assiniboine started up the river in 
search of beaver, but the former, seeing some trout 


risi^, turned back in order to fish for them, and The 



went on alone. 


The camp was made, 


(*)*Mugh Miller explains the formation of pcat-moBses in Scotland 
in a .jtibailar manner. The timber felled by the Bomans to make 
roaihl'-jbirqBgh the forest dammed up the watercourses; pools wci-c • 
thns ■ ifened,’ which were gradually converted into mosses by tlni 
growth and decay of aquatic plants. 
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Cheadle came in at dark with some fish, and we had 
supper. Mr. O’B. went to bed, and rest sat 
smoking and wondering what made The Assiniboine so 
Jate, when the door of the lodge w’as lifted, and he 
entered, literally trembling with excitement, and for 
some time hardly able to explain the cause, merely 
saying, in his French patois, “ J’ctais en pas mal de 
danger. J’ai vu les ours gris, proche — proche 1” and 
devoted himself to smoking a pipe, which his son im- 
mediately filled and handed to him. When sufli- 
ciently calmed dowm by the composing weed, he 
related his adventures. -He had found beaver up the 
stream and shot one, which sunk, and he was unable 
to secure it. Wandering on for some time without 
meeting with anything more, he turned back, just 
before dusk, and retraced his steps. When he arrived 
within a few hundred yards of the camp, he heard a 
rustling in some underwood near by, and thinking 
the horses had strayed there, turned aside into the 
cover to drive them back. Instead of seeing the 
horses he expected, he found himself face to face with 
an enormous grisly besir, which was engaged in tear-* 
fng open a rotten trunk in search of insects. On the 
appearance of The Assiniboine, the animal Resisted 
from its employment, and advanced towards hi|a with 
a terrible growling and lips upcurled, displaying her 
great teeth and enormous mouth. The first bear was 
now joined by two others of rather smaller size, who 
came running up, attracted by the growling. The 
Assiniboine, an old and practised hunter, ijftood his 
ground firmly, and as the old bear came within two 
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or three yards, suddenly threw up his arms. This, 
a tisual device in hunting the grisly bear, caused 
the animal to stop for a moment and sif up on her 
hind legs, giving an opportunity for a steady shot. 
The Assiuiboine took a deliberate aim, and pulled the 
trigger, but, to his dismay, the snapping of the cap 
only followed. He pulled the second trigger, and 
that missed fire also. Strange to sav, the bear did 
not attack him, and as he continued to show a firm 
and immovable front, retired with the others, and 
all three stood watching him. At every attempt 
he made to move, one or other rushed towards him, 
growling fiercely. This continued for some time, but 
at length they resumed their occupation of breaking 
uji the rotten logs, and he stole off unperceived. He 
was not, however, content to leave them undisturbed 
after his narrow escape. When well out of sight ho 
stopped, poured fresh powder into the nipples of his 
gun, and re-capped it. He then crept cautiously round, 
so as to approach them from an opposite quarter. Hci 
found them still in the same place, occupied as before. 
Crouching l)ehind a natural barricade of fallen trees, 
he took a fair deliberate shot at the old bear. Again 
bclfti barrels missed fire, and the three, aroused by the 
snapping of the caps, looked round, and quickly per- 
ceivMg him, rushed up, growling and showing their 
but stopped as they came to the barrier of trees, 
wMea^hey fortunately made no attempt to pass. The 
smp^ ^ne previously described was now re-enacted, 
the M^mals resenting any sign which the man showed 
of raring, but refraining from actual attack. At last 
they all suddenly set off at speed, and after a time the 
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Assiniboine reached the camp without further molesta- 
tion. The man probably owed his life to his courageous 
bearing, and ’the circumstance that his gun. missed fire, 
for had he wounded one of them, alF three would cer- 
tainly have attacked and, undoubtedly, killed him. 

Whilst The Assiniboine was relating his exciting 
adventure, Mr. O’Jk lay rolled in his blanket, quite 
unconscious that anything unusual had occurred, not 
understanding a word of the mi.\:ed patois of Cree and 
French in which the Assiniboine spoke. Milton 
therefore said in English, “ Mr. O’B., The Assiniboine 
has been attacked by three grisly bears, close to camp.” 
At the word hears he sat bolt upright, his countenance 
betraying the greatest anxiety, and eagerly asked if it 
was really true, and how it happened. We told him 
the story, and as he listened his jaw fell ruefully, and 
his face assumed an agonised expression. “Doctor,” said 
he, when we had finished, “ we are in a very serious 
position — in very great danger. This is a most terrible 
journey ; will you do me a great favour, and lend me 
your revolver? for I am resolved to sell my life dearly, 
and how can I defend myself if the bears attack us^ 
in the night? I’m an unarmed man.” 

“ Oh, certainly,” replied Cheadle, producing 4he 
pistol, and playfully working the hammer up and 
down with his thumb ; “ with the greatest pleasu^ ; 
here it is : oh, yes, if you like : perhaps, under t3^e 
circumstances, you had better take it ; but I ought to 
tell you that you must be extremely careful with 
it, for it is in the habit of going off of its own accord.” 

Mr. O’JB. hastily drew back his hand stretched out 
to take the pistol, considered — ^hesitated — and at last 
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decided that perhaps he had better pot meddle with so 
dangerous a weapon. He contented himself with taking 
the large axe to bed with him, although it may be 
doubted whether *he would have used it very effec- 
tually if occasion had required. We were all much 
excited at The Assiniboine’s story, and at once resolved 
to go in pursuit of the bears at daybreak next morning. 

As soon as it became liglit we prepared for the 
hunt. The woman and boy were to accompany us 
in order to search for the beaver whicli Assiniboine 
had killed the night before, Mr. O’B., to his infinite 
dismay, being left alone in charge of the camp. He 
remonstrated strongly, and dilated upon the probability 
of the bears taking advantage of our absence to attack 
the undefended position. Finding we were inflexible, 

“ Delirant reges, plectxintur Achivi,” said Mr. O’B. dis- 
consolately, and immediately retired within the lodge, 
let down the door, made up a tremendous fire to scare 
away the enemy, and remained seated, witli the axe by 
his side, in anxious expectation until our return. We 
proceeded under the guidance of The Assuiiboine to the 
scene of his adventure the previous evening. There 
we found every detail of his narrative confirme<l — the 
rotten trunks torn asunder, the huge footprints of the 
bears in the soft soil or long grass, worn into a beaten 
tmek where they had so repeatedly charged up to 
him, his own track as he took the circuitous route to 
his se^nd position behind the logs ; and leading away 
from th#' place, the marks of the three bears going 
off at spi^d. It appeared, however, that they had 
not left the neighbourhood until that morning, for’ 
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we found very fresh tracks crossing the stream, and 
on the opposite bank, a wet line marked by the drip- 
pings from the shaggy coats of the animals after 
emerging from the water. * 

We followed on. The Assiniboine leading, at a great 
pace, yet with wonderful stillness, through the thick 
underwood, finding from time to time fresher and still 
fresher signs — ^a rotten log newdy torn open, a bees’ nest 
just dug up, and footmarks in which the grass seemed 
still rising after the removal of the pressure. We were 
in a high state of excitement, stealthily advancing, with 
guns cocked and bated breath, expecting every moment 
to see their terrible forms close to us, when we came 
upon a hard, grassless stretcli of ground, where the 
men were unable to follow' the tracks, and, after a long 
search, were, much to our. chagrin, conipelled to give 
up the pursuit. 

Milton and Baptiste returned to camp to pack up 
and proceed on the journey, Cheadle and Assiniboine 
being bent on following a fresh moose-track w'hich we 
had crossed. They rejoined the party before nightfall, 
without having succeeded in finding the animal they 
had followed. 

When Milton arrived near the camp, he observed 
Mr. O’B.’s head cautiously protruded from the lodge 
dooi-, taking an observation, and w'hen he perceived 
that human beings, and not bears, were approaching, 
he ventui'ed forth, welcoming them with great glee, 
and discoursing on the dreadful suspense he . had 
endured during their absence. 

On the following day, when Cheadle w'as about 
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to start ahead of the party, for the sake of meei- 
ing with game, Mr. O’B. warned him to he very 
careful, advising him to load both barrels with ball, 
and carry his guh on full cock, ready for emergency. 
Cheadle, however, told him it was necessary to have 
one barrel loaded wuth small shot for the feathered 
game, and marched off laughing, Mr. O’B. looking 
after him with an e.Kpression of pity, and shaking his 
head ominously. Milton and the rest travelled on 
nearly the whole day, wondering that they did not 
find Cheadle at mid-day, as usual, waiting for them in 
some convenient camping ground. Cursing his folly 
for leading them so far, they at last pulled up in 
despair, and waited, in the belief that he must have 
lost his way. Mr. O’B., however, took a dilferer.t 
view. “ My lord,” said he to Milton, “ you may 
depend upon it the Doctor has met those bears. IVe 
warned him repeatedly against the rashness of walking 
alone in this way. It was only this very morning, as 
you heard, I advised him to be careful, and load both 
barrels with ball. But ho only laughed at me, and 
walked off wdth his gun on half-cock, carelessly thrown 
over his shoulder. And now you sec the terrible con- 
sequences. There is not the slightest doubt that In^ 
has been surprised by those three bears, and torn to 
piec^, poor fellow!” Mr. O’B.’s prophecies of evil 
were, however, upset by the appearance of the missing 
ma^; had lost his way in a series of swamps, and 
witii some difficulty retraced his steps to the right 
track. :“^en he had a long, stern chase to catch the 
rest, who had, in the meantime, passed on before him. * 
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A short stage in the afternoon, passing throngh 
firmer ground, still thickly covered with pines, and 
ankle-deep in a profusion of oak and beech fern, 
brought us to the banks of the McLeod, where we 
camped for the night. 

The McLeod is a fine stream, about 150 yards 
‘ broad, flowing over a rocky, pebbly bed, and clear and 
shallow like the Pembina. The channel of the latter 
where we crossed it was clean cut through soft strata, 
with perpendicular cliffs on either side; whilst the 
banks of the McLeod are wider apart, rising steeply, 
but not vertically, to a greater height, and richly 
clothed with pine and aspen. The McLeod is subject 
to great floods at certain seasons, as evidenced by the 
great boulders strewn high along the shore, and the 
collections of driftwood accumulated at diflerpnt points 
and turns of the river. On the following day we 
forded it without difficulty, and sending the men for- 
ward with the pack animals, hitched our horses to a 
tree, and stopped to prospect for gold. 

After washing two or three pans of “ dirt,” we 
found but slight and doubtful traces of the precious 
metal, and re-ascended the bank to follow our party. 
Our horses had, however, broken loose and. disap- 
peared, but after a short distance, we discovered 
Milton’s, pulled up by the bridle, which had caught 
on a stump. The other horse was not to be found. 
We came up with the train, resting at a beaver 
swamp, and found that Cheadle’s horse had joined the 
rest, but without bridle. The large axe," too, had 
* tumbled out. of one of the packs, and we were com- 
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pelled to delay a couple of hours whilst the men went 
back in search of the missing articles. The bridle 
was found, but the axe — ^far more important, since it 
was the only large one we possessed — we did not 
recover. 

The heat was very great, and the mosquitoes and 
gad-flies — called “bull-dogs” by the luilf-brecds — ^tor- 
mented the horses to such an c.xtent that, in spite of the 
large green-wood fire which we made for their benefit— - 
the smoke keeping off the insects — they were unable 
to feed, and rushed madly about in their distress. The 
“bull-dog,” or tabanus, is a large fly, about twice tlie 
size of a “ bluebottle,” with a long body, banded with 
yellow, like that of the wasp, and its mouth is armed 
with a formidable cutting apparatus of four lancets. 
They are very numerous . in wooded or swampy 
country, and are very fierce and persistent in their 
attacks on both men and animals. The “ btill-dog ” 
settles lightly and unnoticed on any exposed portion 
of the skin, and the first warning of his presence 
is a. sharp stab, like that of a needle, which makes 
the sufferer wince again. There is, however, no 
after-iri’itation or swelling, as is the case with the- 
stfng of a mosquito. The horses suffer dreadfully 
from these creatures in the summer, and their necks — a 
pi||^ whii^ t^iey cannot reach with either head or tail 
tife;,|)rush oflf their tormentors — are covered with 
clusters of these vampires, and dripping with 

^Lfter crossing the McLeod, we continued to follow 
the western bank pretty closely, the road being worse 
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than any we had yet encountered, the ground very' 
boggy, and the pines closely set. The trail is merely 
cut of sufficient width to allow of one horse with his 
pack to pass, and this is encumbered with roots and 
fallen trees, for the travellers in this region never delay 
to remove any obstructions a horse can possibly be 
forced to jump or scramble over. The mossy crust 
having been broken through by repeated tramplings, 
the horses sink up to their hocks in the boggy sub- 
stratum, while the thick wall of timber on either 
side prevents any escape to firmer ground. A day’s 
journey on the road to Jasper House generally con- 
sists of floundering through bogs, varied by jumps and 
plunges over the timber Avhich lies strewn, piled, and 
interlaced across the patli and on every side. The 
horses stick fast in the mire, tumble cra.shing amongst 
the logs, or, driven tt) desjAeration, plunge amongst 
the thickly-growing trees fit the side, where they are 
generally quickly brought up by the Avedging of their 
packs in some naiTow passage betAveen contiguous 
trunks. 

On the loth avc reached a point where the river 
makes a great bend to the south, and the trail turns off 
at right angles to avoid it. Here a small river enters 
the McLeod, and the hills are seen swelling higher 
toAvards the Avest. In the smaller stream we observed 
some fish rising at the fly, and on the banks fresh 
beaver “ sign,” with here and there tracks of moose 
and bear. As the horses had had little food for two 
or three days, and some burnt g ro und offered better 
' pasturage than usual, we decided to rest for a day. 
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and try our luck in hunting and fishing. Cheadlc 
and The Assiuiboine set out at daybreak in search of 
moose, while Milton and the rest devoted themselves 
to the trout. Mr. O’B. also, attracted by the prospect 
of a meal on something more savoury than pemmican, 
essayed to fish ; but he splashed about so restlessly, 
and met with so little oncourageiuent, that he soon 
wearied of his employment. Baptiste showed a most 
discontented and rebellious spirit at this time, re- 
fusing to put up the lodge where Milton directed him, 
and, after some altercation, sulkily packed up bis small 
property, declaring he should leave at once. However, 
he changed his mind, and took to fishing with the rest. 
A nice dish of fish was caught before evening, amongst 
which were two or three large white trout, from the 
McLeod, several of the small’banded trout, and some fisll 
resembling dace. Before dark Cheadle and The Assini- 
boine came back again, without having met with any 
large game. They had followed a fresh moose track a 
long distance, found the place whore the animal had 
been recently lying down, and as he lay pulled tin; 
twigs within his reach, the sap being still moist when; 
the bark had been abraded by his teeth. The sagacity 
with which the hunter followed the tracks w^as very 
wonderful. Without hesitation he passed rapidly 
and noiselessly amidst the thick wood, and over the 
thicfcly?piled fallen trunks, at a pace which his com- 
panion found it difiScult to keep up with, never over- 
mnTiin g > <>f neglecting the foot-prints, which toCheadle’s 
less insi^cted eye werd quite invisible, except on the 
closest scrutiny. The hunter has not only to keep 
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his eye on the trail, but also to look out couistautly for 
the animal he is following, which he may come upon 
at any moment, and carefully avoid breaking a drj^ 
twig, or making a rustling in the tmderwood through 
which he passes. Amongst the few qualities of the 
Eed Indian, good or evil, which have not been 
exaggerated are his power of sight, sagacity in follow- 
ing a track, and interpreting the signs he meets with. 
He will often follow a moose for days, and in winter, 
when the sound of the breaking through of the crust 
on the snow beneath his feet would betray his 
approach, will carefully cut out each footstep with his 
knife. The moose in this case had changed his 
quarters, and the pursuit was given up. 

Our dish of fish in the evening was an immense 
treat, and but for the ominous taciturnity of Baptiste, 
we should have been jolly enough. In the morning 
affairs looked brighter, Baptiste cheerfully helped to 
pack the horses, talked away as usual, and seemed 
quite contented. Cheadle started in advance of the 
party, and after an hour or two pulled up to await 
the arrival of the train. When it came up, Baptiste 
was missing, and Milton was the first to perceive 
his absence. The Assiniboine declared he knew 
nothing more than that he stayed behind after the 
train started to light his pipe, as he said, and he 
c.x;pected him to make his appearance very shortly. 
We travelled on till noon, and then, as Baptiste did 
not come, we felt convinced that he teally had de- 
serted, and stopped to hold a solemn council on the 
course to be taken under this change of circumstances. 
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Baptiste had probably never intended to go with us 
further than this point, and had taken the opportunity 
to raise a dispute in order to have some excuse for his 
conduct. He had carried off one of the most valuable 
horses, and a small amount of provision. It was 
useless to attempt to follow him, unless we de- 
termined to turn back to Edmonton. But we were 
firmly resolved to proceed with our expedition, come 
what might, although we could not conceal from our- 
selves that the work would be very heavy. We had 
thirteen horses to pack and drive through the thick 
woods ; the one-handed Assiniboine, with his wife and 
boy, were our only assistants; and Mr. O’B. represented 
a minus quantity. At least six or perhaps seven 
hundred miles of the most difficult coimtry in the 
world lay before us, and not one of the party had 
ever previously set foot in this region. But we 
resolved to trust to The Assiniboine, if he would 
give his solemn promise to stand by us in eveiy 
emergency, having confidence that his wondei-ful 
sagacity Avould be sufficient to find the road. We 
therefore at once proposed to him that he should 
be raised to Baptiste’s position, and greater emolu- 
ments, as guide — requiring only his solemn engage- 
ment to go through with us to the end. We sent him 
to consult his wife, and after a short conversation with 
her, he came back to say that they were both deter- 
mined to stick to us faithfully, and he felt no doubt 
about being able to find the emigrants’ track without 
difficulty. 

On the next morning we again struck the 
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McLeod, and continued to follow it for a couple of 
days. In a small tributary we caught a lew trout in 
a somewhat novel manner. Whilst dinner was being 
prepared, we went down to the stream with the boy, 
to fish Avith some of the gad-flies which we caught 
on the horses. A number of trout were lying in 
the shade of a large overhanging willow, and we 
disposed ourselves along the trunk, in order to drop 
the tempting fly before the noses of the fish. 
Clicadle, in his eagerness to accomplish this, fell 
head first into the water with a tremendous splash, 
and the boy, in his amusement at his companion’s 
misfortune, slipped also, and splashed in after him. 
Finding that the fish immediately returned to the 
protecting shade, in spite of their fright, and were 
even then too sleepy to- take the bait, we set the 
boy to manage the fly, whilst we stirred up the fish 
judiciously with a long pole. They w'erc then suffi- 
ciently roused from their lethargic state to notice the 
bait, and a good dish of them secured. Not one had 
been taken before this device was adopted. 

The tiuil now led along the bed of the river, 
and, becoming fainter and fainter. The Assiniboine 
began to suspect that Ave had strayed from the main 
track to Jasper House, and were folloAving some 
casual hunter’s or miner’s path. We therefore en- 
camped at noon in the middle of a thick forest 
of young pines. The trees grew very closely together, 
and Ave Avere obliged to cut a clear space for the horses 
and our oAAm camp. The Assiniboine started off to 
search fop the proper path, the woman and boy to the 
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river ■fo wash some clothes, and Wa remained behind 
with Mr. O’B. The “ bull-dogs” were very numerous, 
and we built a large fire, for the benefit of the horses, 
in the little open space we had cleared. We then 
proceeded to make a smaller one for ourselves, and 
wore quietly seated round it cooking our penunican, 
Mr. O’B. having divested bis feet of his boots, lying 
at his ease, and’ smoking his pipe with great satis- 
iaction. Suddenly a louder crackling and roaring of 
the other fire attracted our attention, and, on looking 
round, we saw, to our horror, that some of the trees 
tfurrounding the little clearing we had made had 
caught fire. The horses, in their pushing and strug- 
gling to supplant one another in the thicket ot the 
smoke, had kicked some of the blazing Ic^s among 
tiie closely-set pines, which, although green, bum 
more fiercely than the driest timber. The moment 
was critical enough. Cheadle, seizing an axe, mshed 
to the place, and felled tree after tree, t(j isolate 
those already fired from the rest, whilst Milton ran to 
and fro, fetching water in a bucket from a little 
pool, which was fortunately close at hand, and poured 
it on the thick, dry moss through whicli the fire 
was rapidly spreading along the surface of the ground. 
We were, by this time, nearly surrounded by blazing 
trees, and the flames flared and leapt up from branch 
to briinch, and from tree to tree, in the most appalling 
mai^^r, as they greedily licked np, with a crackle and 
spltl^i^r, the congenial resin of the trunks, or devoured 
a fla^ and a fizz the inflammable leaves of thf) 
.flat, wide-spreading branches. The horses bocauu! 
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frightened and unmanageable, some of them burst 
through the thick timber around, in spite of the flames, 
and one, severely burnt about the legs, threw himself 
down, and rolled ;n his agony in the very hottest of the 
fire. We dropped axe and bucket, haided at him by 
the head and tail in vain, and at last, in desperation, 
beat him savagely about the head, when he sprang up, 
and bolted away. But the delay caused by this inci- 
dent had nearly been fatal. The fire had rapidly 
gained head, the air became hot, and the smoke almost 
stifling, the flames raged fiercely, with terrific roar, 
and for a moment we hesitated whether we should not 
abandon all, and make for the river. But we took 
courage, snatched up hatchet and pail once more, 
and as each tree fell, and patches of moss were ex- 
tinguished, we began to hope. While we wore thus 
busily engaged in our frantic exertions, it occurred to 
us that our friend Mr. O’B. had hitherto given us no 
assistance, and, looking round, descried him still 
seated where we had left him, feebly tugging at a 
boot which he appeared to have great difficulty in 
pulling on. We shouted to him, for God’s sake, to 
come and help us, or we should all be burnt to death. 
He replied, in a doubtful, uncertain manner, that he 
was coming directly, when he had got his boots on. 
Uoiised at length by our fierce objurgations, and 
struck by the suggestion that he would bum as easily 
with his boots oft’ as when properly shod, he ran up, 
trembling and bewildered, bringing a tardy and in- 
1‘frcctual assistance in the shape of half-pints of water 
in his little tin mug ! Gradually, however, we sue- 
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ceedecl in cutting off the fire, which still raged fiercely 
away from us, recovered our horses, and found that 
even the one which had caused us such anxiety was 
not seriously injured, although singed all over, and 
much burnt about the legs. 

The Assiniboine came biick soon after, having 
found the road, and we therefore re-paeked the horse.s, 
rapidly retraced oiir steps to the point where the trails 
diverged, and camped there for tlu^ night. Clouds 
of smoke, visible during this and the following day 
behind us, showed that the fire was still burning 
furiously. The next day avc turned oft* at right 
angles from the McLeod, passing through the usual 
routine of muskeg and pine forest, and before night 
cjirae were drenched through and through by the rain 

of the most tremendous* thunder-storm we ever en- 

• 

countered, with the exception of the memorable one 
on Eed River. At our evening's camping place we 
found an inscription on a tree, to tlie eft'ect tliat tlat 
three miners who had left the ))arty in the Sas- 
katchewan to find out the sources of that river, dis- 
covering that they were close to the Athabasca, had 
turned back to prospect the sources of the McLeod. 
Heavy rain continued to fall without intermission 
the following day, and we were obliged to remain 
under shelter of our lodge. But the followng morn- 
ing broke clear and bright, and a good trail of about 
h^^ a mile brought us to the banks of the Athabasca, 
like the Saskatchewan, in a channel cut in the 
flateimttom of the wide river-valle}', tlie steep sides 
of i^hich, 200 feet in height, were thickly ciotlied 

V 2 
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with pine, spruce, and poplar, resembling those of the 
McLeod. The river-valley of the Athabasca is, how- 
ever, deeper and wider, and its waters turbid, deep, 
and rapid. At this time it was tremendously swollen 
— at the height of the summer flood — ^and formed a 
striking contrast to the clear, shallow stream we had 
crossed before. Pull t«) the overflowing of the present 
banks, the stream, some 200 yards in breadth, rushed 
along, swelling in great waves over the huge boulders 
in its bed, and bearing along large pine-trees of five 
or six feet in diameter, which played about like 
straws in the powerful cun’ent. This river is called 
by the Indians Mistahay Shakow Sccpee, or the 
“ Great lliver of the Woods,” in distinction to the 
Saskatehewan, the Mistahay Paskwow Seepee, or 
“ Groat lliver of the Plains.’^ We viewed it in some 
dismay, for there scorned little hope of rafting across 
it in safety in its present condition. We wem 
relieved, howcA'cr, by finding that the track still fol- 
lowed the bank of the river, and from a little bare 
and rounded knoll w^e had our first view of the Rocky 
Mountains. The prospect was a glorious one, and 
most exhilarating to us, who had lived so long in 
level country, and for the last three weeks had been 
buried in dense forest, which shut out every prospect, 
and almost the light of day. 

Ranges of pine-clad hills, running nearly north and 
south, rise in higher and higher succession towards the 
west, and in the further distance we could see parallel 
to them a range of rugged, rocky peaks, backed by 
the snow-clad summits of some giants which towered 
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up beyond. Tlie snow which croAvned the lofKer 
peaks, and still lingered, in tlie hollows of the lower 
hills, glittered in the brilliant sunlight through the 
soft blue haze wliich mellowed the scene, and brought 
the far-distant mountains seemingly close before us. 
A cleft in the ridge, cut clean as if with a knife, 
showed us what we supposed to be the opening of the 
gorge through which we were to pass. The singular 
rock on the left or eastern side ol‘ this gateway, some- 
what like the half of a spongeveake cut vertically, we 
knew must be one of which wo had heard as Lix Roche 
a Myette, close to Jasper House. Following the river- 
valley, wo travelled through thick timber, marshes, 
and boggy ground, pleasantly varied occasionally bv 
beautiful park-1 ike oases of an acre or two in extent, 
and crossed several small streams, swollen into mudtiy 
torrents. 

In the evening we encamped on a tiny prairie, 
rich with vetches in full bloom. The frost set in 
keenly, so that w'ater left standing in the cups over- 
night showed an incrustation of ice one-eighth of an 
inch thick in the morning ; and Mr. O’Jl., who 
persisted in wearing boots in preference to moccasins, 
found them frozen so hard that we were compelled t(» 
delay our start until they were thoro uglily thawed. 
The next day, at noon, we reached a very picturesijue 
little lake, circular in shape, and shut in on every side 
by lofty mountains, with rugged, precipitous sides. 
A Solitary loon, resting alone on the surface of the 
lake, sent forth its melancholy wail, and added to the 
wildness of the place. 
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The rfowers in the open glade were very gay ; , 
tiger lilies, roses, the Gattardia picta, the blue borage, 
the white and purple vetch, red orchis, and the marsh 
violet were the most conspicuous. After leaving the 
lake, tracks diverged in various directions, and the 
one we followed ended at the river’s edge. We, how- 
ever, discovered an old, grown-up track, which also 
came to an end very quickly, where was a rough log 
structure, which appeared to have been used as a cache 
for meat, for it was too small to have served as a dwell- 
ing. The river here widened into a lake about a mile in 
length, and some half a mile in breadth. We encamped 
for the night, hoping to recover the right trail on the 
morrow. The mosquitoes and gad-flies were more 
t<|rmenting than evei', and the horses wandered rest- 
lessly about all night long.- Mr. O’B., who chose to 
make his bed in the open air, passed a wakeful time, 
in expectation of being trampled to death by the 
horses, who persisted in walking- over him in spite of 
the thumpings they received from a long pole which 
he invariably kept beside his bed for the purpose, and 
before daylight he crept into the lodge for safety. 
Milton, dreaming at the time, woke up with a shout, 
and Mr. O’B. cried out in terror, “ Oh, dear ! oh, dear ! 
this is perfectly horrible — what has happened ? It’s 
on/// me — O’B. — don’t shoot, m.y lord!” Every one then 
woke up, and there was a general commotion ; but 
finding the alarm groundless, all returned to their 
blankets, except the unhappy cause of the disturbance, 
who remained sitting out the hours of darkness, too 
discomposed for sleep. 
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On the morrow we remained in camp, mending 
moccasins, and fruitlessly fishing, whilst The Assini- 
boine searched for the right trail. He returned in the 
evening, having found the path, still following the 
river. The trail began to ascend the river bank, and 
we presently encountered a thick smoke. A little 
further wo found the path completely obstructed by 
fallen trees, and obliterated by the eflects of a fire 
which was still smouldering. Although this w^as en- 
couraging, as evidence of the recent presence of man, 
we made very slow progress ; now chopping through 
the trees which barred the road, now descending to 
seek the very brink of the river, now again ascending 
the steep hill side, so as to avoid as much as possible 
the difficulties which beset us. The Assiniboiai* 
brought us out about nobn where the path showed 
clearly on a little open plateau, covered with wild 
flowers, at the base of the “ lioche a Myette,” whicli 
rose perpendicularly above. Here we unpacked tlie 
horses and stayed to rest. 

In the afternoon we saw numerous fresh tnicks of 
the bighorn, or “ mouton gris,” the wild sheep of th«; 
Bocky Mountains, (^) and The Assiniboine and Ohcadle 
scaled the steep sides of the mountains, which now 
closely shut in the valley, in pursuit. The rest j)uss(;rl 
on along a well-marked trail, which ascended abrujfily, 


(') The bighorn is something like an ordinary sheep, but with 
very largo head, and curling horns of enormous size. The “ moutoii 
blanc” resembles the common goat, but has soft, white hair, morfi 
like wool. The Indians of British Columbia weave beautiful blankets 
of this material. Both the “mouton blanc” and “gria” frequent the 
highest crags, and are active as the chamois. 
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•“ fe) ny Old a precipitous cliff overha^igiDg the river at 
point. Higher and higher still it led tliem, along 
} rocky ledges or up steep, green, slippery slopes, until 
it reached the point where vegetation ceased, separated 
by a rocky precipice from the height of perpetual 
snow. The horses frequently stopped, and tried to 
turn back from their arduous task, and Mr. O’B.’s 
steed, a powerful roan stallion, in high condition, 
coolly lay down and refused to proceed. Mr. O’B. 
slipped off with great celerity, remarking, “ Poor fellow! 
my weight is too much for him.” The horse took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity and began to descend, his 
owner remarking, indifferently, that it was no use at- 
tempting to fetch him, as he was far too exhausted to 
proceed further. Milton and the boy, however, speedily 
brought him back to the ‘rest, and before long the 
utmost height was reached. We were now fairly in the 
Rocky Mountains, and even the woman and boy cried 
out, “ Aiwakarken !” with delight and admiration at 
the magnificent scenery around. On every side a 
succession of peaks towered up, of strange fantastic 
.shape. To the west, the Priest’s Rock, a pyramid of 
ice, shone brightly above a dark pine-clad hillj to 
the east, the remarkable Roche a Myette ; in front 
and behind, conica.1, pinnacled, and I'Ugged mountains. 
Hundreds of feet immediately beneath rushed the 
torrent of the Athabasca. Emerging from the heart 
of the mountains through a narrow gorge into the; 
wider valley, the river expands into a lake^ three or 
, four miles in length ; then again narrowing, flows in 
several channels round wooded islands, to open out 
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once more into a second lake, smaller than the first. 
On the further bank of the river, between the two 
lakes, they had the satisfaction of seeing, like a mere 
speck in the valley below, the little w'ooden building 
we had been so anxiously expecting to reach, for until 
it lay actually in view, it was very uncei*tain that W(; 
were really following the rosid to Jasper Ilons(‘, and 
not some mere hunter’s track into the mountains. 

Descending into the valley again by a similar path, 
Milton and his party cam^Mjd iu a little sandy plain 
opposite the Fort, to await the arrival of Cheadle ami 
The Assiniboine. Jasper House is a neat white build- 
ing, surrounded by a low palisade, standing in a per- 
fect garden of wild flowci’s, which form a rich sheet of 
varied and brilliant colours, backed by dark green 
pines which clustered thickly round the bases of the 
hills. Above, a zone of light green shrubs and herbagi' 
still retained tlu^f vernal freshness, and contrasted 
with the more sombre trees below, and the terraced 
rocks above with their snow-clad summits. In the 
neighbourhood of Jasper House tlie /lowers wenr 
very beautiful and various. Here grew Cinerarias, in 
the greatest profusion, of every shade of blue, an 
immense variety of Comi)osit8c, and a flower like the 
lychnis, with sepals of brilliant scarlet, roses, tiger 
lilies, orchids, and vetches. 

While Milton, with Mr. O’B., the w'oman, and boy, 
were taking the train of horses over the mountain, 
Cheadle apd his companion clambered up the crags 
close to the Koche ii Myette, following the tracks of 
the moulon gris. Along narrow ledges of a precipice. 
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of limestone rock, up to a giddy height, the hunters 
struggled on — breathless, and their legs aching with 
the exertion of climbing such as they had long been 
strangers to — without catching sight of a bighorn. 
When they had ascended 700 or 800 feet, they espied 
a mountain godt — mouton blauc — feeding quietly, along 
with a kid by its side, a few hundred yards in ad- 
vance. Making a long detour, and going higher yet, 
to get above the animal, they crawled cautiously 
along to the point where they had last seen the goat, 
and, peering over the edge of a rock, saw its face 
looking upwards, abo^it twenty yards below. The 
rest of the body was hidden by a projecting stone, 
and Cheadle fired at the forehead. The animal 
tumbled over, but got up again, bewildered, making no 
attempt to escape. The Assiniboine now got a sight 
of the shoulder and fired, when the animal scrambled 
away, with difficulty, a short distance. They quickly 
followed and found it almost dead. Having no 
more ball. The Assiniboine killed the kid with a 
charge of shot. On going up to the game, it appeared 
that the first shot had merely struck the frontal bone, 
close to the root of the hom, which it tore off without 
further damage ; but the shock had so stunned the 
beast, that it was unable to move away. The hunters 
pushed the goat and kid over the precipice, and 
scrambled down after it. Looking up at the precipice 
from below, it seemed as if not even a goat could find 
footing, and Cheadle wondered he had qver dared 
to venture there. They found also, now the excite- 
ment of the chase Avas over, that their moccasins were 
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cut to shreds, and tlier luwl been walkirig nearly 
barefoot over the sliai'p rocks, without noticing it 
at the time. Tlie best portions of the meat were cut 
off, the goat slung, together with the kid, on a pole, 
and each shouldering an end, the two started after 
the rest of the party, 'fhey had now to ascend the 
mountain-side, to which Mr. O’B.’s horse had so 
objected — a very arduous task, with their heavy 
load. Many a halt was made before they gained 
the summit. It was nearl}' dusk, and far below, 
two or three miles away, they saw the light of 
the camp fire. Being thoroughly done, and feeling 
almost unable to carry their prize much further, they 
sat down and fired a number of signal ‘shots for the 
others to bring a horse for the meat. These were 
presently answered, and the' pair took up their load 
again to descend, ho2)ing to meet assistance before 
long. This was almost more harassing than the 
climbing up, the grass and “ Uva Ursi,” on the lower 
slopes, being very slippery ; but at last they reached 
the bottom, and coming to a stream. The Assiniboine, 
thoroughly beaten, dropped the load, and plunged his 
head in the water to refresh himself. Soon aft(*r, 
Milton and the boy came up with a horse, to carry 
the meat, and that night we all enjoyed the most d<*- 
licious supper we had eaten since learing Edmonton. 
Since that time — three weeks before — ^nv'e luul not 
tasted any fresh meat, with the exception of a few 
wood, ^ttridges, and the roast kid was an immense 
treat, causing even Mr. O’B. to forget his troubles for 
a time. 
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Making a Ttafly — Mr. O'B. at Hard Labour — TTe admires our ** Youthful 
Ardour” — ^Nows of Mr. MfWMiulay — A Visitor — Mr. O’B. Fords, a 
River — Wait for Mr. Macaulay — The Shush waps of the Rocky 
Mountains — Winter Famine at Jasper House — The Wolverine- 
Tho Miners before us — Start again — Cross the Athabasca — The 
Priest’s Rock — Site of tlio Old Fort, “Henry’s House” — The 
Valley of the Mycttc — Fording Rapids — Mr. O’B. on Horseback 
again — Swimmijig the Myette — Cross it for the Last Time — The 
Height of Land— ’riic Streams run Westward — BulTalo-dung Lako^ 
—•^Strike the Fraser River — A Day’s Wading — Mr. O’B.’s Hair- 
breadth E8ca^)cs — Moose Lake — Rockingham Falls — More Tra- 
velling through Water - Mr. O’B. bc^conies disgusted with his 
Horse — Change in Vegetation — Mahomet’s Bridge — Change in 
the Rocks — Fork of the Fraser, or original T6to Jauno Cache — 
Magnificent Scenery — Robson’s Peak — Flood and Forest — Horses 
cjvrriod down the Fraser — The Pursuit — Intrepidity of the Assini- 
boino — He resciu's Bucephalus — Loss of Gisquakarn^ — Mr. O’B.’s 
Rcilections and Regrets — Sans Tea and Tobacco— The Extent 
of our Losses — Mr. O’B, and Mrs. Assiniboine — Arrive at the 
Caxdio. 
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Wk arrived opposite Jasper House on the 29th of 
Juno. The Fort was evidently without inhabitants, 
hut as the trail appeared to lead there only, we pur- 
})osed to cross the river at this point, and set to work 
to cut timber for a raft. On the 30th we laboured 
hard with our two small axes, felling the dry pine- 
trees, while Mr. O’B. devoted himself to the study of 
Paloy, over a pipe. It was late in tlie afternoon before 
sufiicient timber was cut down, and it had ' then to be 
esvrried several hundred yards to the river’s edge. 
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Mr. O’B. was required to assist in this, but he had 
disappeared. We made diligent search for him, and 
at last found him, squatted behind a bush, still enjoying 
his book and pipe. We apologised for intciTupting 
his studies, and informed him that all hands were now 
required in order to get the wood down to the river’s 
edge as quickly as possible, so as to be able to cross 
before dark. Mr. O’B. assured us that he had been 
looking forward with eager impatience for an opjior- 
tunity of giving liis assistance, but got up and 
followed us with evident reluctance, and *imj)resscd 
upon us that his weak and delicate frame was quite 
unfit for heavy work. A few of the largest trunks 
were carried with difficulty by the united strength of 
our whole party, and we were then detailed into par- 
ties of two, for the transport of the rest. Milton 
paired off with O’B., Chcadlo with The Assiniboine, 
and the woman with the boy, for the lesser trees. 
Mr. O’B. shouldered, with a sigh, the sjualler end of 
the log, his fellow-labourer the other, and they pro- 
ceeded slowly towards the shore. After the first fi?w 
steps O’B. began to utter the most awful groans, and 
cried out, continually, “ Oh, dear ! Oh, dear ! this is 
most painful — it’s cutting my shoulder in two — 
not so fast, my lord. Gently, gently. Steady, my lorfl, 
steady ; I stop. I’m carrying all tlie weight 
mys§if. I shall drop with exhaustion directly — Irish 
te caducum’* And then, with a loud “Oh!” 
further warning, he let his end of the tree 
^UTfifwith* a run, jarring his unhappy partner most 
i^r^fuUy. A repetition of this scene occurred on 
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each journey, to the great amusement of every cme 
but the unfortunate suffemr by the schoolmaster’s 
vagjiries. At last, hurt repeatedly by the sudden 
dropping of the other end of the load, Milton dis- 
pensed with Mr. O’Bt’s assistance, and dragged the 
trunk alone. The Assiniboine coming up at the 
inornent, indignantly vituperated Mr. O’B., and, 
shouldering the log, carried it off' with ease. The 
sun was setting when this portion of our task was 
over, and we decided to defer crossing until the morn- 
ing. As we’ were engaged in discussing Mr. O’B.’s 
delinquencies, and commenting rather sevei’ely upon 
his pusillanimity, he overheard us, and came up, with 
the imperturbable confidence which he always dis- 
played in all social relations, remarking it was all very 
well for Cheadlc, who had shoulders like the Durham 
ox, to treat gigantic exertion of this kind so lightly, 
but I assure you it would very soon kill a man of my 
delicate con.stitution.” Cheadle remarked that Milton 
was of slighter build than himself, and he did his 
share without complaint. “ Ah ! yes,” replied Mr. 
O’B., “he is fired with emulation. I have been lost 
in admiration of his youthful ai’dour all the day ! hut 
you see I am older, and obliged to be cautious ; look 
how I have suff'ered by my exertions to-day ! ” — show- 
ing xis a small scratch on his hand. We exhibited 
our palms, raw with blisters, which caused him to 
turn the conversation by dilating on his favourite 
topic — the hardships of the fearful journey we were 
making. 

Milton and the boy had volunteered to swim 
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across with horses, in order to cairry ropes to the 
other side with which to guide the raft — a somewhat 
hapzardous adventure, as the river was broad, and the 
stream tremendously rapid; but before our prepara- 
tions were completed on the following morning, a 
half-breed made his appearance in our camp — a wel- 
come sight after our solitary journey of three weeks. 
He informed us that he was one of Mr. Macaulay’s 
party who were out hunting. The party had divided 
at McLeod Eiver, and were to meet at the Fort that 
day.. He advised us to cross the river* some miles 
higher up, beyond the lake, whei'e the stream was 
more tranquil, and thereby avoid the lliver Maligne on 
the other side, which it was very hazardous to attempt 
to ford at this season. 

We accordingly raised camp, and inocecded, under 
his guidance, along the bank of the river for four 
or five miles. On tho way we fm-iled several streams, 
or more probably mouths of one river, flowing 
into the Athabasca from the south, very swollen 
and rapid. We crossed them on hoi’seback without 
much difficulty, by carefully following our guide ; 
bpt Mr. O’B., having taken a rooted dislike to 
equitation, since his horse lay down with him when 
ascending the mountain, |>erversely resolved to w.'id<! 
aert y - , We pulled up on the further side and watchi-d 
h.ii^ »;^^~ be followed, cautiously and fearfully, steady- 
by the stout stick which he invariably 
carrifl^iv He went on >vith great success until he 
gained middle of the stream, when he suddenly 
plunged into a hole, where the water was nearly up to 
his arm-pits. He cried out wildly, “ I’m drowning ! 
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Save me ! save me !” then, losing his presence of inind, 
applied, in his confusion, the .saying of his Wotttite 
poet, “In medio tutissimus ibis” and. struggled into 
deeper water still, instead of turning back to the 
shallow part. He was in imminent danger of being 
carried olf, and Milton hastened to the rescue, and 
brought him out, clinging to his stirrup. He was 
dreadfully frightened, hut gradually recovered com- 
posure when assured wc had no more rivers to ford 
for the present. 

In a short time we reached a sandy plain, richly 
clothed with flowers, and camped close to a clear 
shallow lake, communicating by a narrow outlet with 
the upper Athabasca Lake. Here we decided to remain 
until Mr. Macaulay arrived. On scanning the heights 
beyond the lake with a glass, we saw a large flock of 
bighorns on the loftiest crags, and The Assiniboine and 
his son went out to hunt, but returned unsuccessful, 
having been so enveloped in the mountain mists that 
they found it impossible to proceed. 

During the day several more half-breeds arrived 
witli their wives and families, and intihe evening two 
Shushwap Indians made their appearance, and set to 
work to spear white-fish by torchlight. The few they 
obtained they gladly sold us for a little ammunitiorif and 
tobacco. These were the first specimens of th^ tribe 
which we had seen. They were lean and wiry men, of 
middle stature, ^ind altogether of smaller make, than the 
Indians we had met before ; their features were eIso 
smaller, and mpre finely cut, while the eEI>P^iuoiQ erf 
their faces was softer and equally intelligent. Ihey 
were clothed merely in a shirt and marmot robe, 
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their legs and feet being naked, and their long black 
hair the only covering to their heads. These Shush- 
waps of the Bocky Mountains uihubit the country in 
the neighbourhood of Jasper House, aud as far as 
TSte Jaune Cache on the western slope. They are 
a branch of the great Shushwap nation, who dwell 
near the Shushwap Lake and grand fork of the 
Thompson Kiver in British Columbia. Separated from 
the main body of their tribe by 300 or 400 miles of 
almost impenetrable forest, they hold but little com- 
munication with them. Occasionally a Jlocky Moun- 
tain Shushwap makes the long and dillicult journey 
to Kamloops on the Thompson, to seek a wife. Of 
those we met, only one had ever seen this place. This 
was an old woman of Tetc Jaune Cache, a native of 
Kamloops, who had married a Shushwap of tlm moun- 
tains, and she had never re-visited the home of her 
youth. 

When first discovered by the pioneei-s of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, the only clothing used 
by this singular people was a small robe of the skin 
of the mountain manuot. They wandered barefoot 
amongst the sharp rocks, and amidst the snow and 
bitter cold of the fierce northern wint(!r. When 
camping for the night they are in the habit of 
choosibg the most open spot, instead of scfcking the 
protection of the woods. In the middle of this they 
make only a small fire, and lie in the ..n<ns% witii their 
feet towards it, like the spokes of a wheel, each in- 
dividual alone, wrapped in a marmot robe, the wile 
apart from her husband, the child from its motlier. 
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They live by hunting the bighorns, xhountsin goats, 
and marmots; and numbers who go out every year never 
return. Like the chamois hunters of the Alps, some 
are found dashed to pieces at the foot of the almost 
inaccessible heights to which they follow their game; 
of others no trace is foxmd. The Shushwaps of 
Jasper House formerly numbered about thirty fami- 
lies, but are now reduced to as many individuals, 
llemoved by immense distances from all other In- 
dians, ' they are peaceable and honest, ignorant of 
wickedness and war.- Whether they have any religion 
or not, we could not ascertain ; but they enclose the 
graves of their dead Avith scrupulous care, by light 
palings of wood, cut with considerable neatness, 
with their only tools — a small axe and kniftj. They 
possess neither horses nor dogs, carrying all their 
property on their backs when moving from place 
to place ; and wlien remaining in one spot for any 
length of time, they erect rude shmts of* bark or 
matting for shelter, for they have neither tents nor 
houses. As game decreases the race will, doubtless, 
gradually die out still more rapidly, and they are 
id ready fast disappeaiang from this cause, and the 
accidents of the chase. 

I’he half-breeds who had arrived at our camp were 
all short of provisions, and eagerly offered moose-skins 
and various articles in exchange for small quantities 
of pemmican and flour. We were very anxious to 
husband our supplies, but could not see them w^nt, 
or refrain from asking them to share our meals. 

On the 3rd of July Mr. Macaulay arrived, and set 
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up his tent close to our lodge. His hunt had not been 
a very successful one, and as he had only a few days’ 
supply of bighorn mutton, would be compelled to set 
out again almost immediately. He was therefon* 
quite unable to replenish our stock, but invited us to 
sup on some delicious trout wliicli be had caught in 
one of the mountain lakes tlie day before. He in- 
formed us that a winter rarely passed now without a 
great scarcity of provisions at Jasper House, and their 
being driven to horse-flesh as a last resource. From him 
we also heard another anecdote of our old enemy, the 
wolverine. When returning to the Fort from a hunting 
expedition at the beginning of the previous winter, 
Mr. Macaulay was suriirised to find that all the win- 
dows of the building, which arc of ])archm(uit, were 
gone. He fancied that simie one had broken in to 
rob the place. On entering he searched alauit, yet 
found nothing ; but hearing a nois(^ in the room over- 
head, he went up, and there discovered a wolverine!, 
which was chased and killed. He; had lived on the 
parchment windows in default of more usual food, and 
had been so satisfied with his diet,’ that his natural 
curiosity had slept, and .strangely enough, he hael not 
investigated the peickages of goods which lay about. 

AVe learnt from Mr. Macaulay that the threi* 
miners, of whom we had heard at Edmonton as having 
gone to prospeetthe sources oftheNorth Saskatchewan, 
and whose notice w^e had seen on the tree wlum we first 
struck the Athabasca, had already passcal on their way 
across the mountains to Cmiboo. At Mr. Alacaulay s 
suggestion, we engaged an old Iroquois halt-breed to 

q 2 
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accompany us as far as T6te Jaune Cache. As we had 
DO money, he was to receive one of our pack-horses 
in payment. We tried to persuade him to go forward 
to the end; but he did not know anything of the country 
}>eyond The Cache, and would not venture further. (*) 

At this point Mr. O’B.’s provisions came to an end. 
His 401bs. of pemmican, which he was very positive 
Avould last him until the end of the journey, had rapidly 
disappeared before his vigorous appetite. Mr. Macaulay 
kindly furnished him with a little tea and tobacco, and 
we supplied the necessary pemmican, with many ex- 
hortations to him to use it carefully, for a prospect of 
starvation was discernible even now. 

On the 4th of July, we started again, under the 
guidance of the Iroquois, and were accompanied by 
Mr. Macaulay and two of' his men to the point where 
we were to cross the Athabasca. The path lay through 
water, often up to the horses’ girths, or along the 
steep sides of the narrowing valley, and it was already 
dusk when we reached our destination. We camped 
for the night by the river’s edge, at a place where was 
plenty of dry timber, some of which had been already 
cut down for a raft by the Canadian emigrants. On 
one of the trees the names of those of whom we had 
hoard fi*om Mr. [Macaulay as being just before us, were 

(^) The Iroquois are Canadian Indians, so celebrated in our war 
with the French in Canada. They are perhaps the most o.xpert oanoev 
men in the world, and were employed by Sir George Simpson and 
other governors of the Hudson’s Bay Company, in their journeys 
from Canada througli the Hudsou’s Bay territories, most of which 
porforinod by water. Many stayed behind at the different forts, and 
at this day Iroquois half-breeds arc met with at the Company’s forts 
oveu in British Columbia. 
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inscribed, and a statement that they crossed op the 
16th June, or nearly three weeks before. 

In the morning all set to work, cutting and carry- 
ing timber, Mr. Macaulay woxhing with the rest ; but 
Mr. O’B., as before, could not be found. As the last log 
was carried down to the water, he suddenly came up 
with — “ Oh ! dear, can I be of auy use, my lord ? — can 
I help you, Doctor ?” W e expres.sed our sorrow that 
he was too late, but The Assiuiboiiie was very angry, 
and vowed he should not come on board the raft. It 
required the exercise of all our authority to overrule 
his determination, and we ’.saw in this occuri’euce signs 
pregnant of future trouble. By noon the raft was 
ready, and we drove our horses into tlie strciun. When 
we had seen them safely across, we rewarded our liall- 
breed friends by dividing the last I’emaius of our rum 
amongst them — a treat they appreciated above every- 
thing — and bidding a liearty good-lxyc to Mr. Msicanlay 
and the rest, pushed off on our adventure. The stream 
at this place was deep, wide, aud trau([uil, and we 
crossed without difficulty or mishap. Before wt; w(“r<5 
fairly over we found that we had left one of our two 
remaining axes behind; but w'o did not turn back tt> 
regain it, since it was no light matter to navigate so 
large a raft. Had we known how .sorely we should 
need this axe afterwards, we should not have .spared 
any trouble to obtain it. 

We lauded on a sparsely timbered flat, where the 
trees had all been destroyed by fire, packed the horses, 
and travelled a few miles before sundown. By noon 
on the following day, still following the Athabasca, 
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we reached a beautiful little prairie, surrounded by 
pine hills green almost to their summits, and over- 
topped by lofty snow -clad peaks. One of these, 
which has received the name of the Priest’s Rock, 
was of curious shape, its apex resembling the top of a 
pyramid, and covered with snow. The prairie was 
richly carpeted with flowers, and a rugged excrescence 
upon it marked the site of the old Rocky Mountain 
Port, Henry’s House. 

The track, leaving the valley of the Athabasca 
at this point, turned towards the north-west, and 
entered a narrow rocky ravine, the valley of 
the river Myette. The stream was not more than 
thirty yards in width, but deep and rapid, and its 
bed beset with great rocks and boulders. The path 
was obstructed by huge stpnes and lallen timber, lying 
so thickly that our two men were kept hard at work 
all the aftenioon, and the horses progi’essed only by 
a succession of jumps. We made but a short distance 
with great labour, and camped for the night on the 
banks of the stream. 

For the whole of the next morning the road pre- 
sented the same difficulties, and our advance was as 
sloAV as on the preceding day. At mid-day we reached 
the place where we were to cross the river, and pulled 
up to make a raft. After crossing by this means, we 
toiled on through a ravine so narrow, and where the 
mountains came down so close to the water’s edge, that, 
in order to pass them, we were compelled to traverse 
the stream no less than six times more befofe evening. 
In each of these cases Ave crossed on horseback, the 
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river now being a succession of rapids, not more than 
four or five feet deep. These passages of the river 
were difficult, and many of them dangerous, for the 
water was very high, and the current extremely 
powerful. 

At the last fording-place, the waters nuslied down 
a swift descent in a foaming cataract, raging and boil- 
ing so fiercely round great rocks which studded the 
channel, that we hesitated before we ventured to urge 
our horses forward. Ilut the In)quois led the way, and 
crossed safely, .although liis horse staggered about and 
hardly hold his own. We then drove the pack-horses 
before us, and plunged in. The water strejimed over 
our horses’ shoulders, as they strugghxl against the 
current,- and slipped amongst the smootli boulders, 
tumbling about and regaining their footing in the most 
wonderful manner. Mr. O’B. was compelled to mount 
his steed again for this occasion, and, judging from the 
despairing expression of his countenance, he did so with 
little hope of reaching the other side in safety, lie 
was exhorted carefully to follow the line taken by the 
guide, and Milton and the woman rode on either sich; 
of him. Clutching the mane with both hands, he did 
not attempt to guide his horse, but employed all his 
powers in sticking to the saddle, and cxhoiting his 
companions, “ Steady, my lord, please, or 1 shall be 
^wept off. Bo speak to Mrs. Assiuiboine, my lord ; 
^he’s leading us to destruction ; what a reckless woman! 
^‘Parium et mutabile semper femina!' Mrs. Assini- 
boine ! — Mrs. Assiniboiue! oh, dear! oh, dear! wJiat an 
awful journey! I’m going! I’m going! Narrow escape 
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that, my lord ! very narrow escape, indeed. Doctor. 
We can’t expect to be so lucky every time, youknow.” 
And the moment he gained the shore, he scrambled off 
and left his horse to its own devices. 

Many of the pack-horses were carried off far down 
the stream, and we fully expected some of them would 
be lost, but they eventually all struggled ashore. The 
only damage we suffered was the wetting of the flour 
and pemmican, but by immediate care the injury was 
in great measure repaired. , 

The next day we followed the south bank of the 
Myette, the narrow stiip of bank between the moun- 
tain sides of the valley and the river being very boggy, 
and much of it under water. A few hours of this 
disagreeable travelling brought us to the last crossing 
of this aggravating river, where we expected to have 
to construct a raft. On reaching the place, however*, 
we observed a small “ cajot,” or raft, moored by wil- 
lows to the opposite bank, left there doubtless by the 
three Americans who had passed a few weeks before. 

The boy volunteered to swim his horse over and 
fetch it across, and, stripping to his shirt, mounted, 
and rode into the water. The horse soon swam to the 
other side, but the bank was steep, and he reared and 
fell back in attempting to scramble up. The boy 
slipped off, but regained his seat, and, becoming 
frightened, turned the horse’s head and swam back 
again to us, without accomplishing anything. The 
Assiniboine now resolved himself to try and bring the 
raft over, and by his direction we drove all the horses 
across, with the exception of one. They all succeeded 
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in climbing up the bank at various points, and then 
The Assiniboine, having tied the end of a long rope to 
the tail of the remaining horse, stripped and drove 
him in, holding on to the mane with his only hand. 
They crossed and landed with little diliiculty, but the 
rope had become unlastened, and we w'ere yet in a 
quandary how to bring the raft across at once, for the 
river was too deep for any pole, and too wide for the 
rope to be thrown across. In this dilemma we fastened 
one end of the rope round the body of the dog Papillon, 
which The Assiniboine had brought with him, and 
when called by his master he swam across with it. 
We then ferried all the baggage over in a few voyages, 
and bade final adieu to the ui\kindly Myette with 
immense satisfaction. We pursued our way along the 
base of the pine-clad hills, pow beginning to diverge 
more widely, and through scenery which bore a 
strong likeness to the beautiful vale of Todmorden, in 
Yorkshire. One of the snowy peaks closely resembled 
the pyramidal Priest’s Rock, and whitc-toj)ped moun- 
tains rose up more thickly around us. 

■ Extensive fires had swept over this portion of 
country years before, and great trees lay fallen across 
the path, tangled and interlaced on every side. We 
had great difficulty in driving the horses along, for 
they continually forked out of the track, to escape 
the barrio across it, and hid themselves in the thick 
wood.' met with many severe falls, in jumping our 
horses ov:# the fallen trees, which were often so close 
together iip&t there was barely standing room between 
for the hj^e, from which to take a second spring over 
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tlie succeeding trunk. We camped that night on the 
banks of a small stream, a source of the Myette, which 
our Iroquois told us was named Pipestone Eiver. The . 
place was very pretty, a tiny plain, covered with 
flowers, and surrounded by the Eocky Mountains in 
all their grandeur. 

The path proved easier the next day^ the 9th of 
July, the fifth day after leaving Jasper House, and in 
the course of our morning’s journey we were surprised 
by coming upon a stream flowing to the westward. 
We had unconsciously passed the height of land and 
gained the watershed of the Pacific. The ascent had 
been so gradual and imperceptible, that, until we had 
the evidence of the water-flow, we had no suspicion 
that we wei’O even near the dividing ridge. 

The next afternoon found us encamped at Buftalo- 
dung Lake, which the Iroquois assured us was well 
stocked with trout ; and several Shushwap slants 
of bark, and frames for drjring fish, bore out liis 
assertion. The lake consi.sts of two portions, connected 
by a short, narrow channel. The mountains appeared 
to rise immediately out of the water on the further 
or southern shore of the lake, whilst close behind us 
on the northern side, commenced verdant and swelling 
hills, the bases of loftier heights, w^hich rose up 
further back in many a naked, ragged rock or ice- 
crowmed peak. Two of these on opposite sides of the 
lake were particulai’ly fine, one to the north-west, the 
other to the south-west ; and the Iroquois assured us 
that they should be known from that tifiae forth as 
“Le Montague de Milord” and “Montagne de Docteur.” 
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We, however, took the liberty of namrag them Mount 
Pitzwilliam and Momit Bingley. The lake was 
drained by a small stream issuing from the western 
extremity, and ultimately falling into the Fraser. 

On the 10th we struck the Fraser River, sweeping 
round from the south-west tlirough a narrow gorge, 
to expand some miles lower down into Moose Lake. 
Our route now lay along the nortli bank of the 
Fraser, and the trav'olling was exceedingly difficult 
and harassing. The river had overllowed its banks 
up to the almost perpendicular sides of the straitened 
valley in which it is confined. The track was com- 
pletely under water up to the horses’ girths, and we 
spent the greater part of the day in wading and the 
rest in toiling through swamps beset with fallen 
timber. It was impossible to stop, for there was 
neither dry place in which to camp nor pasture for 
the horses, and we therefore travelled on until dark, 
very thankful to find a place of rest at last. All 
agreed that it was the hardest day we had yet gone 
through, and Mr. 0’,B. had two of his hair-breadth 
escapes, which formed a text for him to discourse 
about the perils and sufferings which he encountered 
“ on this most extraordinary journey.” Since his 
successful crossing of the Myette, he had been some- 
wha,! more reconciled to horseback, and on tins day 
mounte^i;his steed rather than wade on foot. 

So<^: after we set out, he dropped behind the 
rest ofifthe cavalcade, and before long, Cheadle, 
who was 'driving some of the hindmost horses, 
was arrested by a most tremendous bawling for 
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hfelp from the rear. He ran back in haste, and 
foimd Mr. Q’B., in rather muddy condition, and with 
very disconsolate air, leading his horse by the bridle. 
It appeared the horse had shied and pitched him off 
amongst the logs and debris around, and he imagined 
himself severely hurt. But no important injury 
could be found, and, by dint of great persuasion, and 
some assistance, Cheadle induced him to re-mount, 
and exhorted him to keep close up to the rest. But 
he was too much afraid of his horse to urge him on by 
any but the most gentle, verbal persuasion, and tender 
pattings on the neck. He was soon left behind again, 
and the ears of the party saluted by another 
succession of piteous cries from the rear. Cheadle 
again went back to his assistance, in very unamiable 
mood, but was unable to yesist a burst of laughter 
when he came upon the unfortunate Mr. O’B. He 
Avas (hiving his horse before him, with the saddle 
under its belly, and the bridle trailing on the groimd. 
He was covered with mud, his long visage scratched 
and bleeding, and his clerical coat, split asunder to the 
neck, streamed from his shoulders in separate halves. 
“Very nearly killed. Doctor, 'this time. I thought 
it was all over. ‘ Semel est calcanda via let/ii’ you 
know. My horse fell and rolled on to me, tearing 
my coat, as you see. I’ve had a most providential 
escape.” He could not be persuaded to mount again, 
and had a wearisome time with his horse, which, if 
he olfered to lead it, hung back and refused to budge, 
and Avhen he drove it before him, persisted in going 
tluA Avrong Avay. 
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But if this 10th of July was a hard and harassing 
day, the 11th was stiU worse. In the first place, we 
were delayed a long time in starting, for Bucephalus 
,was not to he found. He was, at length, discovered 
by The 4^ssiniboine on the other side the Fraser, and 
the man was obliged to strip and swim the ice-cold 
river to fetch him back. Soon after we started, we 
came tp Moose Biver, which was somewhat difficult to 
ford, for the water was high and rapid, pouring over 
the horses’ shoulders in the deepest part. Mr. O’B. 
lost nerve and steered badly, his horse lost its footing, 
and nearly took a voyage into the Fraser ; the rider, 
however, gripped mane and saddle firmly, and both 
got ashore together, adding another “ hair’s-breadth 
escape ’’ to Mr. O’B.’is list. 

We reached Moose Lakfe before noon, and travelled 
along it until dark without finding any resting-place. 
The lake was high, and the sides of its basin 
mountains, up to the base of which the waters spread. 
It was again a day of marching through water, 
and the horses perversely wandered off into the deeps, 
and floated ' about, soaking flour and pemmican. 
Accumulations of driftwood barred the passage along 
the shore in many places, and we were compelled to 
scale the mountain-sides. Horse after horse rolled 
back in the attempt, and we had to cut off their packs 
in the water, and carry up the loads on our backs, 
to ei^ble the animals to scramble up the steep ascent. 
We worked hard in the hope of reaching the end of 
the lake before dark, but the sun went down when we 
were still several miles distant, and jve were compelled 
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to spen,d the night in a bare sand-pit, where there was 
not a blade of grass for our hungry and tired animals, 
who ranged restlessly to and fro until the morning. 

Moose Lake is a fine sheet of water, about fifteen, 
miles in length, and not more than three miles in 
breadth at the widest point. The scenery was very 
wild and grand, and forcibly reminded us of Wast 
Water. On the south side, the hills rose perpen- 
dicularly out of the water for perhaps 2,000 feet, 
beyond which was the usual background of rocky 
and hoary peaks. Over the edge of this mighty 
precipice a row of silver streams poured with unbroken 
fall, the smaller ones dissipated in mist and spray ere 
they reached the lake below. This beautiful series of 
cascades we named the llockingham Falls. 

Continuing to follow 'the Fraser on the morrow, 
we reached an open space a few miles beyond the end 
of the lake, and stayed there the remainder of the 
day. The place was rich in grass and vetches, and 
mu* horses ate greedily after their long fast, whilst we 
overhauled our provisions. The flour and pemmican 
had been greatly injured by the repeated wettings of 
the last few days, but the greater part of it Ave 
rendered available by careful drying in the sun. Our 
desiccated vegetables were, however, past. redemption, 
but we made the best of the misfortune by living 
almost entirely upon them for the next few days. 
Mr. 0’J3. was missing for some time after we arrived, 
and Ave learnt from The Assiniboine that he^ had heard 
freqAient calls for help coming from “ Le Vieux,” as he 
called him, who had, as usual, fallen behind, but he 
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had utterly disregarded them. I 41 course of time, Mr. 
O’B. appeared in his shirt sleeves, carrying his coat, 
blanket, and saddle, and most thoroughly disgusted 
with his horse, which had driven him to the verge of 
distraction by its vagaries, and the misfortunes into 
which it led him. He told us he had come to the 
conclusion that he should be much happier on foot, 
and wished to lend him to us to use as a pack animal 
for the rest of the journey. 

The descent on the Avcstcrn slope was very rapid and 
continual, although nowhere steep, and a change in 
the fbgetation marked the Pacific side. The cedar, 
the silver pine, and several other varieties now first 
appeared, and became more and more frequent. A 
species of aralea, a tall prickly trailer, many kinds of 
rosaceae, and new deciduous shrubs, showed strangely 
to our eyes. The timber was altogether of a larger 
growth, and the huge trunks which barred the path 
rendered our progress very laborious. ' The pack 
liorses wearied us by breaking away into the forest, 
rather than leap over the obstructions in the way, 
and from morning till night we were incessantly run- 
ning after them to drive them back. Then they 
rushed about in every direction but the right one, 
crashing and tumbling amongst the timber, and often 
involving themselves in most serious embarrassment, 
jamming their packs between adjacent trees, trying 
to pass under an inclining trunk too low to admit 
the saddle, or jmnping into collections of timber 
where their legs became helplessly entangled. On 
the afternoon of the 13 th we came to a place 
where the trail passed along the face of a lofty cliff 
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of crumbling slate. The path was only a few inches 
in width, barely affording footing for the horses, and 
midway a great rock had slipped down from above, 
resting on the narrow ledge by which we had to pass. 
This completely barred the way, and the perpendicular 
cliffs rendered it impossible for us to eirade it by 
taking any other route. We therefore cut down a 
number of young pine trees, and using them as levers, 
set to work to dislodge the obstacle. After an hour’s 
toil, we succeeded in loosening it from its position, 
and with a single bound it rolled down with sullen 
plunge into the deep river, far below. We thdh led 
the horses past, one by one, Avith the greatest caution. 
TTie path was so naiTow and dangerous, that we gave 
it the name of Mahomet’s Bridge. 

The scenery at this point was very fine ; the moun- 
tains shutting in the valley very closely on either 
side, and the river below tearing and roaring along 
over its rocky bed with great velocity. The cliff just 
mentioned was the first slate-rock we met with, 
joined with the carboniferous limestone, which indi- 
cated the approach to the auriferous region. Slate is 
the “ bed-rock ” with which gold is invariably found 
associated in the Cariboo mines, and therefore this 
first appearance of it, in passing from east to west, 
is of considerable interest. Bearing upon this is the 
curious fact, that east of the Eocky Mountains gold in 
any quantity has only been found, we believe, in those 
streams which rise on the western side of the main 
ridge, as in the Peace Erimr, wliich rises* far to the 
west, or those which come from the very heart of tho 
i-ange, as tho North Saskatchewan. 



Hobson’s p»ak. 

; A,few hbure’ travelling in the morning of the 14th 
htought ns to the G-rand Fork of the FriSser, where an 
important branch from the north or north-east flows 
by five separate mouths into the main body of the 
Fraser, which we had been following thus far. Here 
we pulled up, in order to search carefully for safe fords 
by. which to cross these numerous swollen streams. 
I’his Grand Fork of the Fraser is the original T^te 
Jaune Cache, so called from being the spot chosen by 
an Iroquois trapper, known by the sobriquet of the 
T^te Jaune, or “ Yellow Head,” to hide the furs ho 
obtained on the western side. The situation is grand 
and striking beyond description. At the bottom of a 
narrow rocky gorge, whose sides wore clothed with 
dark pines, or, higher still, with light green 
shrubs, the boiling, impetuous Fraser dashed along. 
On every side the snowy beads of mighty hills 
crowded round, whilst, immediately behind us, a giant 
among giants, and immeasurably supreme, rose 
Eobson’s Peak. This magnificent mountain is of 
conical form, glacier-clothed, and rugged. When we 
first caught sight of it, a shroud of mist partially 
enveloped the summit, but this presently roUed away, 
and we saw its upper portion dimmed by a necklace 
of light feathery clouds, beyond which its pointed 
apex, of ice, glittering in the morning sun, shot up far 
ipto the blue heaven above, to a height of probably 
10,000 16,000 feet. It was a glorious sight, and 

one which Shushwaps of Tlie Cache assured us had 
rarely beefl ^seen by human eyes, the summit being 
generally hidden by clouds. After leaving the old 
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Cache, we entered upon fresh difficulties — deep streams 
to cross, timber to jump every ten yards, and the 
whole valley flooded. The horse which carried our 
flour took to swimming about in deep water, and one 
packed with pemmican wandered into the Praser, and 
was borne down the stream for some distance. How- 
ever, he managed to find foothold at last under the 
bank, and we were able to haul him out with ropes. 

The next day, the 15th of July, still found us 
struggling through floods, logs, and debris, and was 
signalised by the occurrence of an irremediable mis- 
fortune. In order to prevent the possible loss or 
damage of provisions by the horses disporting them- 
selves in deep water, we led those which carried flour 
and pemmican. Two of the others, however, who 
were running loose — horse most aptly named G-is- 
quakam, or “ The Fool,” andBucephalus — strayed over 
the true river-bank into the stream, and were swept off 
in a moment. They soon disappeared from our view, 
and the Iroquois and boy went in pursuit, whilst we 
followed with the rest of the horses. About a mile 
down stream we caught sight of the animals, standing 
in a shallow in the middle of the stream, and as we 
came just at this time to one of the rare natural 
gardens of the mountains, brilliant with flowers and 
rich in strawberries, we camped in the open ground. 
We were in full view of the two animals in the river, 
and hoped they would be tempted to join their com- 
panions on shore. Bucephalus began to neigh, and 
eventually commenced swimming towards us; but 
Gisquakam, “ The Pool,” instead of following in the 
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right direction, steered down mid-stream, and Bucepha- 
lus, after a moment’s hesitation, turned away and fol* 
lowed him into the fiercest strength of the irresistible 
flood. Away both wrent, far outstripping our utmost 
speed in pursuit, their packs only being visible in the 
distance, bobbing about like corks in the rolling 
waters. 

The Assiniboine led the chase, and soon left all 
the rest of us far behind, for he Inid a wonderful 
facility in getting over obstructions, and the W'ay in 
which he vanished amidst the closely-set trunks, and 
past the barriers of fallen timber, was marvellous. 
He did not rush and tear along, but glided out of 
sight, apparently unhindered by the obstacles which 
opposed our progress. We struggled on far in the 
rear, and occasionally caught a glimpse of the horses 
like specks in the distance, still home down the 
middle of the torrent. About two miles below, 
another shallow gave them resting ground for a 
moment, and enabled The Assiniboine to come up.. 
The current was so strong, however, that they wen* 
soon swept off again ; but Bucephalus, observing The 
Assiniboine, attempted to reach the shore. The place 
was a fearful rapid, where the water poured madly in 
roUinar billows over immense boulders. As the horse 
neared the land for an instant in passing. The Assini- 
boine leaped in, threw his arms round the animal’s 
neck, who neighed gratefully when he saw his de- 
liverer come to the rescue, and the two, rautmilly 
supporting each other, eventually gained the shore. 
The escape of The Assiniboine seemed marvellous, and 
■A' R 2 
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we jdid not fail amply to reward him for the intrepidity 
he had displayed. Few men would have dared to 
plimge into such a boiling torrent, and as we looked 
at the huge rolling waves after it was over, we could 
hardly believe it possible that the thing had in realily 
occuired. 

Having unpacked Bucephalus, and spread all the 
soaked baggage out to dry in the sun, we started for- 
ward again to learn the fate of the other horse Gis- 
quakani, who had obstinately pursued the middle 
course — ^in this case certainly not the safest. After 
another mile’s run, we descried him under the opposite 
bank, where it was too abrupt to climb, his head 
buried in the bushes which fringed the shore, and 
hardly able to stand against the rush of water. It 
soonied madness to attempt to cross the stream on a 
raft ill its present swollen state, and we were reluc- 
tantly compelled to abandon him to his fate for the 
present. The Iroquois started immediately for T6te 
. J aune Cache, which he calculated could not be moiu 
than seven or eight miles distant, in order to obtain 
the assistance of the Shushwaps there, who possessed 
canoes in which the river might be crossed. The rest 
of us returned to camp with our injured property, and 
employed ourselves in investigating the extent of our 
losses. Early the next morning the Iroquois returned 
w'ith two young Shushwaps, who crossed the river, 
and proceeded to the place wdicre the horse had 
been last seen. From the marks on the bank it was 
evident that the animal had made frantic but futile 
endeavours to dimb the bank, but had at last rolled 
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back aad been carried off, nor did we ever find any 
further traces of him. 

This misfortune was no light one. We had now 
neither tea, salt, nor tobacco, for our whole store of 
these luxuries had' been carried by the horse which 
was lost. All our clothes, matches, and ammunition 
were gone, except what we earned on our persons 
at the time. All our papers, lettei’s of credit,- and 
valuables, Milton’s buffalo robe and blanket, Cheadle’s 
collection of plants, the instruments and watches, had ' 
set out on their voyage towards the sea. But there 
was much reason for congratulation as well as lamen- 
tation. No actual necessaries of life had gone ; wt^ 
had stiU the pemmican and flour. Tlie journals, 
too, without which the present viiluable history 
could never have been published, were saved with 
Bucephalus. 

Mr. O’B. lost his letters of introduction, his tin 
kettle, and a pair of spectacles; but his Faley, carefully 
carried in his breast-pocket, still remained to him. 
The loss of the spectacles, however, obliged him to 
pursue his studies under great disadvantages, for lu^ 
was now reduced to reading with one eye only, for the 
only pair he had left boasted of but a single glass. 
As we sat over the camp fire at night, talking alwut 
our losses, drinking the last of our tea, and smoking 
some of the last pipes we were destined to enjoy for 
miai^ weeks, Mr. O’B. improved the occasion with a 
characteristic philosophy. He directed oui- 
attention to the consideration of how much worse the 
misfortune would have been if he, or one of us, had 
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been riding the animal which was lost. TheH. the loss 
of his kettle was, after all, of little consequence, for the 
tea to use in it was gone too. “ No,” said he, “ what 
grieves me is the loss of your tobacco ; it’s a very 
serious thing to me, as well as you ; for, do you know, 
my o^vn was just finished, and I w'as on the verj'' point 
of asking you to lend me some till we get through.” 
Milton being the only man who had any tobacco left, 
some four small plugs, smilingly took the hint, and 
shared it with the rest of the party. 

On the following day we moved on towards The 
Cache with the Iroquois and Shushwaps, whilst The 
Assiniboine and his son searched the river closely for 
traces of the lost horse or baggage. As we were fol- 
lowing along the track with the train of horses, in 
single file, Cheadle, who was driving some of the rear- 
most pack-horses, heard loud cries behind — “ Doctor, 
Doctor ! Stop, stop !” and was presently overtaken by 
Mr. O’B., who came Tip out of breath, gasping out, 
“ Doctor, Doctor ! you had better go back directly, some- 
thing’s happened ; don’t you hear some one shouting 
for assistance ? I expect it is Mrs. Assiniboine with 
one of the horses fast in a bog.” Anathematising 
Mr. O’B. for not having himself gone back to help her, 
and receiving in reply a tribute to the greater value of 
his own aid, Cheadle ran hastily back a few hundred 
yards, and there came upon the woman, endeavouring 
pt'rseveringly, but vainly, to extricate a horse, which 
was almost buried in a morass, by first beating iSm 
vigorously, and then hauling at hiS tail. By cutting 
off the packs, and one hauling at the head and the 
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other the tail, the horse was at last got out, and then 
Mrs. Assiniboine relieved her feelings by a torrent of 
violet language in the Cree tongue, eminently abusive 
of Mr. O’B., who she declared was close behind her 
when the accident happened, but instead of coming 
to her, took to his heels and bolted, afraid lest he 
should be left behind with only a female protector ! 
She was very indignant, and declared she would never 
lift a finger to help him in anything for the future ; 
and frorj that time neither tlie man, his wife, or son 
could ever be induced to oblige “ Le Vieux” in the 
smallest matter, and were quite unable to understand 
the considerations of humanity which prevented us 
once from abandoning Mr. O’B. to his fate — ^far the at 
wisest course, they assured us, to take with so timid 
and useless a member of tbp party. 

In the evening we arrived 'at The Cache, and saw 
the bark slants of the Shushwaps on the opposite side 
of the river; but waited till next morning before 
attempting to cross. 
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Tote Jaune Cache — ^Naturc of the Country — ^Wonderful View — West 
of the Rocky Mountains — Rocky Mountains still — T1& “ Poire,” 
or Service Berry — The Shush waps of -The Cache — The Three 
Miners — Gain bat little Information about the Road — ^The Iro- 
quois returns to Jasper House — Loss of Mr. 0*B.*s Horse — Leave 
The Cache — Tlio Watersheds — Canoe River — Perilous Adventure 
with a Raft — Milton and the Woman — Extraordinary Behaviour 
of Mr. O’B. — Tlici Rescue — The Watershed of the Thompson — 
Olvanges by Beaver — Mount Milton — Enormous Timber — Oross the 
River — Fork of the North Thompson — A Dilemma — No Road to 
be Found — Cross the North-west Branch — Mr. O’B.’s presenti- 
ment of Evil — Lose the Trail again — Which Way shall we Turn ? 
Resolve to try and reach Kamloops — A Natural Bridge — ^We 
become Beasts of Burden — Mr. O’B. objects, but is oveiTuled by 
the Assiniboinc — “ A hard Road to Trav(‘l” — Miseries of driving 
I'ack-horses — An Unvrelcomo Discqvery — The Trail Ends — 
iAist in the Forest— Our Disheartening Condition — Council of 
War — Explorations of The Assiniboine, and his Report — A Feast 
on Bear’s Meat — ^How we had a Smoke, and wore encouraged by 
The Assiniboine. 


We reached Tfite Jaune Cache on the 17 th of July, 
and 'on the morning of the 18 th were ferried a|®ross 
the Fraser by the Indians. The water rolled ovet the 
bed of boulders at a great pace, sweUihg into large 
waves, on which the light dug-out of the Shushwapis 
tossed like a nutshell. Mr. O’B., at our suggestion, 
lay on his back at fuU length at tile bottom of tiie 
canoe, for we were really a&aid he might upset such a 
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very frail craft. When we reached the middle of the 
stream, we saw his head suddenly rise up, and his 
hands making frantic endeavours to loosen his cravat 
and shirt collar. When we cross-examined him after 
he had safely landed, it appeared that he suffered great 
anxiety when rocking about on the waves, expecting 
to be swamped, and had a misty idea that he cotdd 
swim ashore with greater ease without a necktie. 

A few miles below T6te Jaune Cache the Fraser, 
after running almost due west from Moose Lake, re- 
ceives a tributary from the south-esist, then suddenly 
turns almost due north ; and, according to Indian 
report, is joined a little lower down by an important 
branch from the north-east. The Cache is situated in 
a valley of triangular form, with the apex to the south, 
and enclosed by lofty mountains. The valley is some 
fifteen miles in length, and not more than five in 
width at the broadest part. Across the base runs 
the Fraser, from east to west, turning north, when it 
meets the range of hills which forms the western side. 
The Commencement of a bold range of mountains, 
running nearly north and south, and dividing the 
watershed of the Columbia from that of the Thomp- 
8<m, closes up the point of the vaUey. TTie main 
chmn of the Itocky Motmtains forms the eastern 
bpnndary. Part of the valley of The Cache appears 
t<^ bh iich ; bnt immediately to the south is a stretdi 
oC^liliikdy, undulating country, partially covered by 
SEfiaS^^ruce, and terminated by the range of hills 
mteni^ned as dividing: the watersheds. Then com- 
mence the dense forests of the North Thompson. 

The view from The Cache looking westward is. 
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we imagine, one of the most wonderful in the world. 
Away as far as the eye can reach, north, south, and 
west, are mountains packed behind mountains, sepa- 
rated only by the narrowest valleys, most of them snow- 
clad, and apparently stretching away to the Pacific. 

Although we had crossed the main chain of the 
Itocky Mountains, and were now in British Columbia, 
we were surprised to find we were still really in the 
midst of Rocky Mountains. For, in truth, the moun- 
tains which rise like a wall from the prairies of the 
eastern side extend to the western ocean. The exact 
I’everse of this view may be seen from the Bald 
Mountain in Cariboo, and we were assured by Mr. 
Fraser, of Victoria, who had visited both tlve Andes 
and Himalayas, that nothing there could compare 
with these hundreds of miles of mountains in British 
( 'olumbia. 

As there was very good pasturage for the horses, 
we resolved to rest a day here, in order to thoroughly 
overhaul our provisions, after their recent wettings, 
and obtain what information we could from the Shush- 
waps concerning our future course. The Indians 
brought in a plentiful supply of the poire, wild pear, 
or service berry, which we purchased for some needles 
and thread. This fiuit grows on a shrub, two or three 
feet in height, with leaves resembling that a pea|f- 
tree, but smaller, and it is said by, the Hudsmi’s 
Bay people that wherever it flourish^ -wheat 
will also grow to perfection. t 'Kie berry is about 
the size of a black currant, peatrs^hped, aiid pf deli- 
cious sweetness and flavour. They are much used 
by the Indians on both sides the mountains, who dry 
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tkem for winter use. From these Indians Milton, 
who had lost his buffalo robe by the recent misfortune, 
obtained a couple of marmot robes wherewith to cover 
himself at night, some large cubes of iron pyrites 
used instead of flints, and two curious stone ‘pipes, 
which they willingly parted with, being as destitute of 
tobacco as ourselves. From them we learnt that there 
were but two families of them at this jflace, and tlio two 
old men of the society had three days before started in 
their canoes down the Fraser, to convey the miners, 
mentioned as having crossed the mountains just before 
us, to Fort George. These men bad arrived in very 
destitute condition nine days before, without .any 
clothing but their shirts, and having lived for a long 
time on partridges and squirrels. The Shushvvaps could 
give us no information about the party of emigrants 
who had sought the Thompson valley the summer 
before. Whether they intended to strike direct for 
Cariboo or follow the river - down to Kamloops, we 
could not ascertain. They told us that it was but six 
days’ journey on foot to the gold country— probably 
meaning Cariboo — or not more than eighty or a hundred 
miles, but that the country was very difficult. An 
old squaw, a native of Kamloops, who had left there 
^ a girl to become the wife of a liocky Mountain 
Shushwap, assured us that we could reach that fort in 
eight days, and traced a rude map of the route for us. 
The e6B|j^Sfcnes8 and value of her information will be 
appreds^^ from the sequel. 

On 19th we prepared to start, but heavy rain 
coming bh, we remained until the following day. 
With the exception of two thunder-storms, the weather 
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had been uniformly bright and warm since we left 
Edmonton, seven weeks before. The next morning 
proving fine, the Iroquois set out on his return to 
Jasper House, and we shortly after went in search of 
our horses, to prepare for the commencement of our 
journey forward to Cariboo. But, we were delayed for 
several hours searching for Mr. O’B.’s horse, which 
was nowhere to be found. The Assiniboine evidently 
chuckled over the loss, although he declared ho could 
not for the life of him imagine what had become of 
the horse. Mr. O’B. was indignant, and vituperated 
the Iroquois and Assiniboine, but did not attempt to 
assist in the search ; and we abandoned it at length 
with the conviction that the Iroquois was the thief, 
and it was useless to pursue him. 

One of the yo\mg Shushwaps agreed to accompany 
us for a day’s journey, in order to show us the emi- 
grants’ trail, and we determined to follow it as far as 
practicable, hoping to reach Cariboo in the end. The 
track led us through an easy country, sandy and un- 
dulating, and lightly timbered with small spruce. We 
crossed a small tributary of the Fraser, skirted the 
shores of a small lake, and by evening had impercep- 
tibly passed the height of land between the watershed 
of the Fraser and that of the Columbia. The ^ush- 
wap stayed the night with us, put us on the toil of 
the emigrants the next morning, and then returned. 
We said good-bye, little knowing the long and weary 
time we should pass before we again saw the face of 
man. 

The track here bore to the right, to enter the most 
westerly of the two narrow valleys, into which that of 
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The Cache is divided hy the line of hills to the 
south marked Malton Eange in the map. A mile 
or so brought us to Canoe lliver, a tributaxy of 
the Columbia, nmning towards the south-east. The 
stream has worn a deep channel in the sandy ground, 
and we descended a stoop cliff to gain the valley of the 
river, which we cut nearly at right angles. The waters 
were at high flood, and the curreiit very strong ; the 
banks were beset with driftwood and overhanging 
trees, and we moved some way up the stream in seiu'ch 
of a place where it would bo possible to raft across. 
We found a small open space at last, near which stood 
some dead pines, and where the opposite hank was for a 
short distance more free than usual from fallen trunks, 
rocks, and brushwood. We then drove tlie luu'ses 
across, and commenced cutting down Avood for tlio 
I'aft. By the loss of the two axes pre\dously we wi've 
now reduced to one small one, and had to work hard 
in relays until afternoon before Ave had felled enough 
timber for our puqxosc. Then came the task of carry- 
ing it down to the edge of the river, and Mr. O’B.’s 
sei-Arices were called into requisition amongst the rest. 
We arranged that on the present occasion h(.> should 
be put in for some really hard Avork, as Cheadicfs 
partner. The sight was a most ludicrous one : M r. 
O’B. staggering along under one end of a heavy log, 
with loud cries and fearful groans, trying to stoj), 
but driv!^ forward by the merciless Cheadle, Avho 
could hardly carry his load for laughter at the excla- 
mations and contortions of his companion. Mr. O’B. 
sat down after delivering his load, and voAved he was 
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utterly incapable of any further exertion, but Cheadle 
induced him to make another attempt) and managed 
to find a tree as heavy as the first. Mr. O’B. entreated, 
groaned, begged for mercy, and implored Cheadle to 
stop for a moment, only one moment; but he was 
obliged to push on to the end, where he sat down, 
declaring he was regularly broken down. Yet he was 
not too exhausted to talk and complain very loudly. 
Finding, however, that too much time was lost by 
keeping him at hard labour, we detailed him to 
carry the light poles for the cross pieces of the raft. 
When all the wood was brought down, the logs were 
securely lashed together, and we prepared to cross. 
The stream was so strong that it was with great 
difficulty all got on board, and the raft had drifted 
some distance before wc fairly got to work with 
the poles we all carried. Away we went doAvn 
.stream at a fearful pace. At first it appeared certain 
that we must run foul of some rocks, and a tree over- 
lianging the bank on the side we started from. Very 
vigorous poling, urged on by the frantic shouts and 
anathemas of The Assiniboine, barely saved us from 
this danger. In avoiding ScyUa, however, we feU 
into Charybdis, for the cuiTent, setting in strongly at 
this place toward the opposite side, almost before we 
were aware, or could make any effort to prevent it, 
carried us across into a billowy rapid. Over this we 
passed like an arrow, and were helplessly borne 
straight to what seemed certain destruction, a large 
pine-tree, through the lower branches of* which the 
water rushed like the stream from a mill-wheel. 
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“ Jl TERRE Rvec la lihe !'* shUuted Th,e Assini- 

boine, as we neared tbe bank for an instant, and making 
a desperate leap into the water caught tilie bushes, 
scrambled up the side, and whipped his rope round a 
tree. Cheadle jumped at the same moment witib the 
other rope, and did likewise; but the cords, rotten from 
repeated wettings, snapped like threads, the raft was 
sacked tmder the tree, and disappeared beneath the 
water. Milton and the woman were bmshed off like 
flies by the branches, but Mr. O’B., in some incompre- 
hensible mamier, managed to stick to the raft, and re- 
appeared above water further down, sitting silent and 
motionless, sailing along to swift destruction with 
seeming resignation. The Assiniboine and the boy 
— ^who had leaped ashore with his father — rushed 
along the bank in pursuit.- Cheadle, however, who 
was following, with a confused notion that every- 
body >vas drowned but himself, heard a cry pro- 
ceeding rrom the tree, and looking in that direction, 
observed Milton clinging to the branches, his body 
sucked under the trunk, and his head disappearing 
under water Rnd rising again with the varying rush of 
the current. The woman was in similar position, but 
further out and on the lower side. Both were in ini- 
mirrent danger of being swept off every moment, and 
Cheadle, shouting to them for God’s sake to hold on, 
clambered along the tree and laid hold of Milton, who 
was nearest. He cried out to help the woman first, 
but Cheadle, seeing the woman was more difficult to 
reach, and* Milton in the greater danger, helped him 
out at once. 
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We then crawled carefully forwards to the rescue 
of the woman. She was, however, so far below, that 
it was impossible to lift her out, and we therefore 
held her as well as we could, and shouted to The 
Assiniboine to be quick with a rope. 

He, in the meantime, had caught up the raft in 
its swift career, and cried loudly to Mr. O’B., who sat 
motionless in the stem, to throw the end of the 
broken rope. Mr. O’B. responded only by a gentle 
sliaking of the head, and a “ Ho, no ; no, thank you,” 
looking solemnly straight before him. The raft, 
however, bringing up for a moment against another 
overhanging tree, was arrested by The Assiniboine. 
Mr. O’B. instantly seized the opportunity of escape, 
darted on shore, and buried himself in the woods, 
regardless of the entreaties} of his deliverer, to help in 
securing the raft. 

After we had shouted some time. The Assiniboine 
seemed to understand us, and hastened to unfasten a 
rope. But this took, time, and we began to fear we 
should not be able to keep the woman up until he 
came. Presently Mr. O’B. appeared on the bank, 
gazing at us in a bewildered manner. We cried to 
him to run down to The Assiniboine and tell him 
to bring a rope quickly ; but he did not seem to 
comprehend, and untying his neckerchief, held 
that out to us. The boy, coming up at the 
moment, brought it to the tree, and with that and 
Milton’s belt, passed roimd the woman’s wmst, he 
kept her above the water until her husbacnd arrived 
with a rope, — and Mrs. Assiniboine was saved. She 
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was, however, benumbed and nearly insensible, but 
gradually recovered with warmtfi and a draught of 
rum, which Cheadle had fortunately reserved for 
emergencies, in his flask. We had great difficulty 
in getting a fire, for the tinder 'was wet, and we had 
lost our matches previously in the Fraser ; but we 
succeeded at last, dried our things, and investigated our 
losses. Strange to say, the guns and powdei’-horns 
had not been swept off, and the provisions were safe; 
but the packs which contained the whole property of 
the man- and his family were gone. 

In talking over the adventure afterwards, hlr. 
O’B. assured us that he had not the slightest recollec- 
tion of anything which occxxrred after the raft sank 
under the tree, until he found himself safe on shore. 
Before we had rested very long, Mr. O’B. called 
Cheadle aside, and requested him, as a special favour, 
to induce Milton to agree to move on for a few miles. 
“ For,” said he, “ you see. Doctor, I’m rather nervous. 
I’ve had a terrible shock to-day — a terrible shock ! 
‘ Mild frigidm horror membra quatitl I’m trembling 
with the recollection of it now. Ah ! Doctor, Doctor, 
you don’t know what I suflpered. The sound of this 
dreadful water in my ears is more than 1 can bear. 
I want to know whether you think there will be any 
more rivers to cross. But please move on a few 
miles, please do, there’s a good fellow, just to oblige 
me, out of hearing of this terrible noise. ‘ lieu me 
miseruvi! iterum iterumque, sfrepilum jiniuiniim audio!’' 
We agreed, and went forward a mile or two to better 
feeding for the horses, and there camped for the night. 

s 
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On the following day we made a long detour to the 
right, to get round the range of hills to the south, and 
entered the narrow valley on the west of it. The trail 
was not very distinct, and passed amongst rocks and 
burnt timl^er. At diftner-time we discovered that the 
frying-pan and some of the tin plates were lost, and 
thenceforward were driven to cook our pemmican and 
bake our bread in the kettle. A small stream flowed 
along the bottom of the ravine towards the north, 
falling probably into either the Fraser or Canoe Eiver ; 
but the next day we passed the height of land, and 
gained the watershed of the Thompson. This was 
occupied by a small marshy lake, marked Albreda 
Lake in the map, filling the bottom of the ravine. It 
appeared to have been drained formerly by a stream 
flowing from either extremity, like the Summit lake 
between Lake Lilloet and Anderson Lake, in British 
Columbia ; but the northern end was now blocked 
up by an old grass-grown beaver-dam, and its, waters 
escaped only towards the south. We continued to 
follow the stream thus formed, which was reinforced 
by several branches from the westward, and saw before 
us a magnificent mountain, covered with glaciers, and 
apparently blocking up the valley before us. To tltis 
Cheadle gave the name of Mount Milton. The trail 
now' entered thick pine forest, where the timber was 
of enormous size. Two trunks of the giant cypress 
{Thuja gigantea) or cedar, as it is commonly called, 
w'hich grew side by side, measured over six and a 
half embraces, or thirty-nine feet,- the ‘other, five 
embraces, or thirty feet in circumference, giving 
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diameters of thirteen feet and ten feet. Pines, of 
almost equal girth, towered up to a height of over 
300 feet. There was no open ground, and the horses 
fed on twigs and mare’s-tail ; the road was hilly, 
swamps occupying the hollows. 

On the fifth day after leaving The Cache we crossed 
to the western bank of the river we were followinsr, 
and which we concluded to be a branch of the 
Thompson. This had now become about thirty yards 
in width, and so deep that we were compelled to carry 
the horses’ packs on our shoulders as we rode across, 
to prevent their being soaked. After crossing two 
smaller streams from the west, we came to a deep arm 
of the river, with banks of soft mud, which we crossed, 
after long delay, by leading the horses over an old 
beaver-dam- We were still in the midst of snowy 
mountains, and steep pine-clad hills closely shut in tlic 
valley on either side. 

On the 25th July, the sixth day after leaving l’h(> 
Cache, having passed Mount Milton to the right, we 
were arrested by a large river flowing from tlic 
north-west, which here joined the one which we 
had followed from the north. ITiis river was some 
sixty yards in width, and bank-full with glacier- 
water. At the angle formed by the junction of the 
two rivers we camped, in order to search for the 
emigrants’ trail forward. We found one of their 
camps here, and more wood cut domi than needed for 
fires, leading us to suppose that they had made a raft, 
and crossed to one bank or other of the main river 
below the fork. We had expected that they would 
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have turned up the north-west branch without cross- 
ing it, striking direct for Cariboo. But we could not 
find any trail in that direction, and The Assiniboine 
having failed to- discover any traces of one on the 
eastern bank of the main river, to which he crossed 
on a tiny raft, we concluded that they must have gone 
to its western shore, and began to prepare to cross 
thither ourselves. 

On a tree we found an inscription to the effect that 
Andr5 Cardinal, the guide, left the emigrants here to 
return to Edmonton. This, then, was the place from 
which, as he informed us, he had shown the emigrants 
the hills of Cariboo in tlm distance. This circumstance, 
and the statement of the old woman at The Cache, that 
tlie journey either to Cariboo or Kamloops would take 
us about eight days, put us quite at our ease, although 
wo had now but a very small quantity of provisions 
left. We felt the want of tea very much, far more 
than the loss of salt or vegetables, or indeed any 
other luxury. Abstinence from all alcoholic stimu- 
lant we had endured for above a year without the 
slightest discomfort, but the craving for tea and 
tobacco never left us. We had eked out our little 
stock of the latter hitherto by mixing it with what the 
Indians caU “ kinnikinnick,” the inner bark of the 
dog wood. We had only enough for three or four 
pipes left amongst us now, and we reserved them 
for special need. 

We fully expected to reach our destination in the 
course of a few days, and set to work to prepare our 
raft with great confidence. This occupied the whole 
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of the ' 26 th, for we determined to use very largo 
timber, for gjeater safely. We worked away in relays, 
and between the spells of labour washed for gold, but 
did not succeed in finding any tracer of it. The sand 
at the side and in the bed of the river was full of in- 
numerable particles of shining talc, wliich glistened 
very brightly in the sim, and The Assiniboine, believing 
it to be gold, drew our attention to it as an encouraging 
sign that we were approaching our destination. The 
waters rose during the day, and were a foot higher by 
evening, sinking to their former level during the night ; 
the alternate efiect of the sun and night frosts on the 
mountain snows. The weather was bright and op- 
pressively hot, and the mosquitoes and tiny sand-fiies 
so numerous that we could obtain little sleep, liy 
evening we had all the timber cut and carried down to 
the water’s edge ready to tie together. 

On the morning of the 27 th, Mr. O’B., one of 
whose good qualities was early rising, surpassed himself 
— ^whether in consequence of being disturbed by mos- 
quitoes, or from anxiety for the public good, remains 
uncertain — and turned out with the earliest peep of 
dawn. Eousing Cheadle, with the request that he 
would get up immediately, as he had something of 
iniportance to communicate, he took him aside and 
s^d, “ In the first place. Doctor, I hope that you and 
A^e^boine will be very careful indeed in crossing the 
r%er, for you know I think you managed very badly 
indeed last time, I may say disgracefully so. It was 
a mercy we were not all drowned; look what an 
escape I had ! Now, if you Avill take my advice. 
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you will keep perfectly cool and collected — animoaua 
et fortis appare — but aquo animo, you^ know; not 
sbout at one another as you did before; Assini- 
boine quite frightened me with his strong language. 
But I have a very particular favour to ask, and 
that is, that you and Lord Milton will agree to post- 
pone crossing the river until to-morrow, for I am op- 
pressed with a most fearful presentiment that if we 
make the attempt to-day we shall all be lost — every 
one of us drowned. Doctor. Think of the responsi- 
bility, before it is too late ; you and his lordship are 
answerable for our lives.” 

Cheadle explained that provisions were getting so 
short, we could not afford to waste a day, and the 
presentiment of evil was merely uneasiness arising 
from the recollection of the late accident, which was 
not likely to be repeated. Mr. O’B., however, shook 
his head solemnly, unconvinced, gave us a quotation 
about Cassandra, and embarked with most woful 
misgivings. We crossed without mishap, and the 
moment we neared the side, Mr. O’B., eager to get 
safe on shore, jumped overboard into shallow water, 
but was immediately collared and pulled back by The 
Assiniboine,and obliged to wait till the raft was secured. 
Mr. O’B.’s presentiment was, happily, unfulfilled. 

When we proceeded to search for the trail, we dis- 
covered, to our dismay, that we were upon a small 
island, instead of the west bank of the river, as we 
supposed. The north-west branch entered the main 
river by two mouths, and we were upon the spit of 
land between the fork of these channels. There were 
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numerous traces of the emigrants’ visit, but what line 
they had taken we could not make out, altliough we 
searched diligently till night came on. Next mom- 
ing The Assiniboine was up betimes, and crossing 
the west channel by a natural bridge, formed by the 
accumulation of driftwood against a sand-bar, soon 
discovered the trail leading up the north-west branch 
in the direction of Cariboo. He followed this for about 
a mile, when it came suddenly to an end. The ravine 
was Tiarrow, the side.s steep and heavily timbered, 
and lofty, limestone mountains loomed up ahead. 

The emigrants had evidently found the work of 
cutting a road to Cariboo so arduous that they liad 
abandoned the task, and turned their faces southward 
to seek Kamloops ; and agreeably to this surmise The 
Assiniboine discovered another ‘trail leading down the 
river in that direction. The time had now come when 
we must make our final decision whether to try and 
reach Cariboo or follow the trail towards Kamloops. 

We held a council, and after much discussion at last 
agreed that it would be impossible, with our weakened 
forces, worn-out horses, short supplies, andjittlc axe, 
to cut our way through the almost impenetrable 
country to the west. It was with a feeling of bitter 
disappointment that we gave up om* cherished idea of 
finding a road direct to the gold-fields, but the attempt 
would have been madness, and we very sulkily com- 
menced transferring the packs to the main4and on the 
west. The drift-VFOod bridge saved us I'rom the labour 
of making another raft, but carrying the baggage on 
our backs proved no light work. The footing on the 
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trunks, piled together so irregularly, was slippery and 
uncertain, and the flood poured fiercely through the 
weir, making our heads giddy with the rush of waters 
and their deafening roar. When we had crossed this, 
Avhicli was at least forty yards in width, we were obliged 
to scramble with our loads as we could up a perpen- 
dicular hill-side, through piles of fallen timber, in order 
to reach the track. Mr. O’B. stole across quietly, with- 
out troubling himself with even his own baggage, and 
then sat down and took out his Paley — his pipe, alas ! 
was useless now — declaring he was sorry he had 
omitted to bring his pi'operty, but that he would not 
cross such a dangerous place again for the Avorld : his 
head would not stand it. He was afraid he should 
Ix'come giddy and fall over, and therefore begged that 
we would let him rest hi peace. We left him there, 
ourselves re-crossing for other loads ; but as *ive re- 
turned with them we were astonished to meet Mr. 
O’Jl. scrambling over the logs with the most astound- 
ing agility. The Assiniboine having discovered “him 
sitting idle, advanced towards him with so menacing 
an air that he fled across the bridge with great celerity, 
and took his share of work without complaint. Mr. 
O’li. firmly believed that The Assiniboine intended to 
murder him on the first convenient opportunity, and 
viewed any ofiensive demonstration on his part with 
unqualified terror. When we had taken the baggage 
across, we •proceeded to drive the horses into the 
stresim below' the dam. They swam to a shallow in 
the middle, and there remained. The day was ex- 
ceedingly sultry, and they enjoyed the coolness of the 
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water, and the comparative freedom from gadflies and 
mosquitoes. For above an hour they refused to move, 
in spite of all we could do. We shied showers of 
sticks and stones , at them, shouted and stormed at 
Bucephalus, the “ Grand Rouge,” the “ Petit Rouge ” 
— ^then tried the “ Gris,” the “ Sauvage,” the “ Petit 
Noirj” — ^aU were of one mind. They had foimd a 
cool and pleasant place, where were neither packs nor 
hurtful rocks and trees. Blows they were tolerably 
safe from, and angrj'’ words they regarded not. At 
last the boy, by some weU-directed missiles from 
the drift-wood bridge, rendered the place too hot for 
them, and they abandoned the position, swimming 
across as we desired. 

The rest of the day was fruitful in difficulties and 
mishaps. The trail had been made by the Canadians 
when the river was low, and was now frequently lost 
in deep water. At these points we were obliged to cut 
a new line for ourselves, along steep, timber-strewn 
hill-sides. The forest was as dense as ever, and the 
trees of the largest. “ Muskegs” occupied the hollows 
between the pine-clad hills, which ran up at short 
intervals with steep front towards the river. ^Thc 
horses mired and were dragged out — ^walked into the 
river, and were hauled back — entangled themselves in 
fallen timber, and were chopped out — or hid them- 
selves in the thick wood, and had to be sought. At 
night The Assiniboine was fairly done, and all of us 
thoroughly tired out. 

We met with similiar country and the .same diffi- 
culties imtil the afternoon of the second day after 
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leaving tbe island, when we came upon two camps, 
where were strewn pack-saddles and harness, and great 
cedars cut down on every side, with heaps of chips 
and splinters, showing that they had been used to 
make rafts and canoes. An. inscription in pencil on 
a tree told us this was the emigrants’ “Slaughter 
Camp.” We searched in every direction, but no ti'ail 
forward coidd be discovered. 

The truth, serious enough, now plainly forced 
itself upon our minds, that the whole band of emi- 
grants had given up in despair the idea of cutting 
their way through forests so dense and encumbered, 
abandoned their horses, killed tlieir oxen for provi- 
sions, and made large rafts in order to drop down the 
river to Kamloops. 

Wo were in a very disheartening position. Before 
crossing the Fraser a fortnight before we had lost 
Clearly everytliing w'e possessed. Our provisions were 
now reduced to about ten pounds of pemmican, and 
the same of flour, or not three days’ rations for the six 
persons. Game of all kinds — as is always the case in 
vast forests — was exceedingly scarce, and if it had 
been plentiful, we could have killed bdt little with 
the few charges of powder we had left. Our clothes 
were already in rags, and we were obliged to patch 
our moccasins with pieces of the saddle-bags. The 
horses were weak and in wretched condition, having 
had little proper pasture since leaving Edmonton 
two months before, and for the last fortnight had 
subsisted upon leaves and twigs, with an occasional 
mouthful of marsh grass, or equisetum. 
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We had only one small Indian axe with which 
to cut oxir way through the encumbered forest 
which surroimded us, and we knew not how long 
or difficult the journey before us might be. The 
Canadians— a party of fifty or sixty strong, aU able- 
bodied men provided with good axes, and expert in 
the use of them — ^had, after a few days’ trial, failed 
to make any satisfixctory progress thi'ough the 
obstructions which beset them, and bad evaded the 
difficulty by braving the dangers of an unknown river 
full of rocks and rapids. We were a weak paiiy, 
our mainstay. The Assiniboinc, having but one hand. 
Even along the partially cleared trail we had followed 
thus far, the work of making it passable had been 
very heavy, and our progress slow and laborious. 
We had been delayed and harassed every day by 
the horses miring in muskegs, entangling them- 
selves amongst fallen timber, rolling down hills, or 
being lost in the thick woods. The attempt to force 
our way through the forest, therefore, seemed almost 
a desperate one. On the other hand, to n\ake a 
proper raft with our small means and strength would 
occupy man}/* days, and necessitate the abandonment 
of the horses, our last resource for food. In an 
ordinarily tranquil stream our weak and motley 
company was utterly incompetent to manage that 
most unmanageable of all transports, a large raft. 
In a stream swollen, rocky, and rapid as the 
Thompson, the experiment was certain to ]>rove 
disastrous*. We had been solemnly and earnestly 
warned by the Shushwaps of The Cache against such 
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an attempt, as they said the river was impracticable 
for a raft, and very hazardous even for canoes. 
Cheadle went out and explored the country for some 
distance ahead, but returned with the unwelcome 
report that it seemed perfectly impossible for horses 
to get through such a collection of fallen timber, and 
along such precipitous hill-sides as he had encoun- 
tered. Every one looked very serious at this an- 
nouncement, and Mr. O’E. expressed his opinion that 
we must make up our minds to meet a miserable end. 
In the evening we held grave council over our camp- 
fire, trying to increase philosophy by smoking kinni- 
kinnick, and, after careful deliberation, decided that 
The Assiniboine should investigate the country on the 
morrow, and if he thought it practicable, we would 
endeavour to cut our way through the forest. "Vy^e 
calculated that Kamloops could not be more than 
120 or 130 miles distant, and we should probably 
enter upon more open country before long. It rained 
heavily during the night, and until nearly noon the 
nc.xt day, when The Assiniboine started on his voyage 
of discovery. Soon after his departure we heard 
a shot, and the barking of the dog PApiUon, from 
which wo inferred that he had found game of some 
kind, and as we had seen tracks of Cariboo deer, we 
hoped that ho might have met with one of these 
animals. In the evening we were delighted by 
his appearance, carrying a smAll black bear on his 
shoulders, and reporting that he thought it , possible 
to get through, although our advance would neces- 
sarily be very slow and laborious. From the summit 
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of the hill at the foot of which we were encamped, 
he had seen, far to the south, mountains crowded 
behind mountains,* the everlasting pine-forest extend- 
ing in every direction, without a sign of open country; 
the only favourable circumstance which he observed 
being that the hills appeared to become lower, 
and fewer of them were capped with snow. We 
all set eagerly to w^ork to skin and cut up tlie bear, 
and had a great feast that night. This was the first 
fresh meat we had tasted since the mountain sheep at 
Jasper House, and we found it a great treat, although 
we had neither bread nor salt to eat with it, tea to 
drink with it, nor tobacco to smoke after it. We 
invented a substitute for the latter on this occasion 
by mixing the oil out of our pipes with tlie kinni- 
kiftnick we smoked, but this was soon finished, and 
we were reduced to the small comfort to be derived 
from the simple willow-bark. We all felt happier 
after the meal, and The Assiniboine exhorted us to be 
of good courage, for we had now a week’s provisions 
by using economy ; “ Nous arriverons bieutot.” 



CHAPTEE XV. 


We commence to Cut our Way — ^The Pathless Primeval Forest — The 
Order of March — Trouble with our Horses ; their Perversity — 
Continual Disasters — Our Daily Fare — Mount Cheadle — Country 
Improves only in Appearance — Futile Attempt to Escape out of 
the Valley — A Glimpse of Daylight — Wild Fruits — Mr. O’B. 
triumphantly Crosses the River — The Assiniboino Disabled — 
Now Arrangements — Hopes of Finding Prairie-Land — Disappoint- 
ment — Forest and Mountain Everywhere — False Hopes again — 
Provisions at an End — Council of War — Assiniboino Hunts with- 
out Success — The Headless Indian — “ Lo Petit Noir” Condemned 
and Executed — Feast on Horseflesh — Lcnive Black Horse Camp — 
Forest again — The Assiniboino becomes Disheartened— ^ho 
Grand Rapid — A Dead Lock — Famishing Horses — The Barrier — 
Shall we get Past? — Mr. O’B. and Bucephalus — Extraordinary 
Escape of the Latter — More Accidents — La Porte d’Enfer — Step 
by Stop — The Assiniboine Downcast and Disabled — Mrs. Assini- 
boino takes his Place — The Provisions give out again — A Dreary 
Beaver Swamp — The Assiniboine gives up in Despair — Mr. O’B. 
begins to Doubt, discards Paloy, and prepares to become Insane 
— Wo kill another Horse — ^A Bird of Good Omen— The Crow 
speaks Truth — Fresher Sign — ^A Trail — The Road rapidly Im- 
proves — Out of the Forest at last ! 

On the 31st of July we left Slaughter Camp in a 
poiiring rain, and plunged into the pathless fotest 
before us. We were at once brought up by the steep fhcc 
of a hill which came down close to the water’s edge. 
But the steepness of the path was not the greatest 
difficulty. No one who has not seen a primeval forest, 
where trees of gigantic size have grown and fallen 
undisturbed for ages, can form any idea of the collec- 
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tion of timber, or the impenetrable character of such 
a region. There were pines and thujas of every size, 
the patriarch of 300 feet in height standing alone, or 
thickly clustering groups of young ones struggling 
for the vacant place of some prostrate giant. The 
fallen trees lay piled around, forming barriers often 
six or eight feet high on every side : trunks of huge 
cedars, moss-grown and decayed, lay half-buried in the 
ground on which others as mighty had recently fallen ; 
trees still green and living, recently blown down, 
blocking the view with the walls of earth held in their 
matted roots; living trunks, dead trunks, rotten 
tranks ; dry, barkless trunks, and trunks moist and 
green with moss ; bare trunks and trunks with 
branches — prostrate, reclining, horizontal, propped up 
at different angles ; timber of every size, in every stage 
of growth and decay, in every . possible position, 
entangled in every possible combination. The swampy 
ground was densely covered with American dogwood, 
and elsewhere with thickets of the aralea, a tough- 
stemmed trailer, with loaves as large as those of the 
rhubarb plant, and growing in many places as high 
as our shoulders. Both stem and leaves are covered 
with sharp spines, which pierced our clothes as we 
forced our way through the tangled growth, and made 
the legs and hands of the pioneers scarlet fi’oni the 
inflammation of myriads of punctures. 

V- The Assiniboine went first with the axe, his wife 
went after him leading a horse, and the rest of the 
party followed, driving two or three horses apiece in 
single file. Mr. O’B. had by this time been trained 
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to take charge of one pack-animal, which he managed 
very weU under favourable conditions. But although 
it had been hard enough to keep our caravan in order 
when there was a track to follow, it was ten times 
more difficult and troublesome now. As long as each 
horse could see the one in front of liim, he followed 
with tolerable fidelity ; but whenever any little delay 
occurred, smd the leading horses disappeared amongst 
the trees and underwood, the rest turned aside in 
different directions. Then followed a rush and 
scramble after them, our efforts to bring them back 
often only causing them to plunge into a bog or 
entangle themselves amongst piles of logs. When 
involved in any predicament of this kind, the mise- 
rable animals remained stupidly passive, for they had 
become so spiritless and woi*n out, and so injured 
about the legs by falling amongst the timber and 
rocks, that they would make no effort to help them- 
selves, except under the stimulus of repeated blows. 
These accidents occurring a dozen times a day, caused 
the labour to fall very heavily ; for we were so short- 
handed, tliat each man could obtain little assistance 
from the rest, and was obliged to get out of his diffi- 
culties as weU as he could, unaided. When this was 
accomplished, often only to be effected by cutting 
oil' the packs, most of the party had gone he knew not 
whither, and the other horses in his charge had dis- 
appeared. These had to be sought up, and a careful 
cast made to regain the faint trail left by the party in 
advance. Another similar misfortune would often occur 
before he joined his companions, and the same exer- 
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tions agaiu be necessary. The work was vexatious 
and wearisome in tlie extreme, and we found our 
stock of philosophy quite unequal to the occasion. 

With a view of economising our provisions and 
making more I'apid progress, we reduced our meals to 
breakfast and supper, resting only a short time at 
mid-day to allow the honsiis to feed, but not ui^- 
packiug them. Our fare was what the half-breeds call 
“ rubaboo,” which we made by boiling a piece of pem- 
mican the size of one’s list in a large quantity of water 
thickened with a single handful of Hour. The latter 
commodity had now become very valuable, and was 
used in this way only, three or four jjounds being all wc 
had left. Occasionally we were lucky enough to kill a 
partridge or skuuk, and this formed a welcome addi- 
tion to the “ rubaboo.” The mess was equally divid(!d, 
and two ordinary platesful formed the portion of 
each individual. Under these trying circumstanc(is 
we had the advantage of Mr. O’Jl.’s advice, which he 
did not fail to offer at every opportunity. Wliou we 
stopped for the night, and the work of uidoading the 
horses and preparing camp was over, he would emerge 
from some quiet retreat, fresh from the solace of 
Paley, and deliver his opinions on the prospects of tlu^ 
journey and his views on the course to bo ])ursued. 

‘ Now, my lord ; now. Doctor,” he would say, “ I don’t 
think that we have gone on nearly so well to-day as we 
might have djone. I don’t think our route was well 
chosen. We may have done fifteen or twenty miles 
(we had probably accomplished three or four), but 
that’s not at all satisfactory. ‘ Fenlina lente was 
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wisely said hy the great Ijttc ; but he was never lost 
in a forest, you see. Now, what I tliink ought to be 
done is this : the Doctor and The Assiniboine are 
strong vigorous fellows ; let them go five or six miles 
ahead and investigate the country, and then we shall 
travel much more easily to-morrow."’ The two 
“ vigorous fellows ” were, however, generally too 
much jaded by hard work during the day to adopt 
his advice, and declined the proposal. 

The valley continued to run nearly due south, 
and ranges of mountains separated only by the 
narrowest ravines came down from the N.E. and 
N.W. up to it on each side at an angle of 45'^. 
Those proved serious obstacles to our pi’ogress, rising 
almost ])erp(‘ndicularly from the water’s edge. 

On the 1st of A^igust we came in sight of a fine 
snowy mountain which a])peared to block up the valley 
ahead, and we hoped this might be the second of 
two (h'serihed to us as landmarks by the old woman 
at ’Fhe Cache, which she stated was not far from Fort 
Kamlot>ps. To this Milton gave the name of Mount 
Cheadle, in return for the comi)liment previously paid 
him by his companion. The river also became wider 
and h'ss rapid, and at one point divided into several 
channels, (lowing round Ioav wooded islands. Only 
one smnvy mountain could be seen to the right, to 
which we gave the name of Mount St. Anne ; but 
the road was as encumbered as ever. 

After cutting a jiath for two days, The Assiniboine 
was almost disabled by thorns in his hands and logs, 
ami as v e had not accomplished more than two or three 
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miles each day, we attempted to escape out of the narroAV 
valley in which we were confined, in the hope of finding 
clearer ground above. But the momitain sides were 
too steep ; the horses rolled down one after another, 
crashing amongst the fallen timber ; and w’e were com- 
pelled to imitate the example of the King of France, 
and come dowm again. On the 3rd we roiiched a marsh 
about 300 yards in length, scantily covereil with timber, 
the first open space we Jiadmet with for ten days; and 
the change from the deep gloom of the forest to the 
bright sunlight made our eyes blink indeed, but 
produced a most cheering effect on our spirits. The 
horses here found plenty of pasture, although of poor 
quality — a great boon to them after their long course 
of twigs and mare’s-tail. This was altogether a 
brighter day than common, for we met with several 
patches of raspberries, as large as English garden- 
fruit, and two species of bilberry, the size of sloes, 
growing on brnshes tw'O feet high. The woods were 
garnished. with large fern, like the English male fern, 
a tall and slender bracken, and quantities of the oak 
and beech fern. AVe had the luck, too, to kill four 
parti-idges for supper; and although the daj was 
showery, and we were completely soaked in juisliiiig 
through the imderwood, we felt rather jollier that 
night than we had done since the trail ended. 

Before evening we came to a rocky rapid stream 
from the K.AV. AVc all mounted our Inu’ses to 
traverse it except Mr. O’B., who had never Ixjconie 
reconciled 'to riding since his dire e.xperience along the 
Fraser. AVliat was to be done? Mr. O'B. ob.sti- 

T 2 
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uately persisted that he dare not venture on horseback, 
and the river was too deep and rapid to be safely- 
forded on foot. After some useless discussion with 
him, we plunged our horses in, The Assiniboine and 
his family having crossed already ; but before 
Chcadle’s horse had left the bank a yard, Mr. O’B. 
rushed madly after, dashed in, and grasping the 
flowing tail of Bucephalus with both hands, was 
towed over triumphantly. After this great success, 
his anxiety about prospective rivers was greatly 
alleviated. 

After leaving the little marsh above-mentioned, w^e 
were again buried in the densest forest, without any 
opening Avhatever, for several days, and worked away 
in the old routine of cutting through timber, driving 
perverse horses and e.xtricating them from difficulties, 
and subsisting on our scanty mess of “rubaboo.” 
I’racks of bears were numerous, and we saw signs of 
heaver on all the streams, hut our advance was neces- 
sarily so noisy that we had small chance of seeing 
game, and we could not .afford to rest a day or two 
for the purpose of hunting. 

On the 5th The Assiniboine’s single hand became 
so swollen and painful from the injuries caused by 
the thorns of the aralea, that he was unable to handle 
an axe, and the ttusk of clearing a path devolved upon 
Cheadle. This misfortune retarded us greatly, for 
he was, of course, not so expert a pioneer as The 
Assiniboine, and his assistance could ill be spared by 
the horse-tlrivers, who were now reduced to Milton and 
the boy— with Mr. O’B., who began to afford more 
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active assistance than lie liad done hitherto. During 
this day the valley appeared to open out ‘widely a 
few miles ahead, and we reached a I'ounded hill, from 
which we could see some distance to the south. Hut 
we were bitterly disappointed ; vjist woods were still 
before us without a sign of open' country, and in the 
distance the hills closed in most ominously. At 
the foot of this eminence we crossed a rapid stream, 
flowing into the main river b}' two channels some 
twenty yards in width, which Mr. O’B. crossed with 
great success by his improved method. 

The following day w'e struggled on from morning 
to night without stopping, through difficulties greater 
than ever ; but on the 7th of August, the eighth 
day of our being lost in the forest, we crossed 
another stream, about thirty yards wide, clear and 
shallow, and evidently not fed by mountain snows. 
We named it Elsecar River. iSoon after we W(‘re 
greatly encouraged by entering upon a tolerably 
level space, about a square mile in extent, the con- 
fluence of five naiTow valleys. Part of this was 
timbered, some of it burnt, and the rest marsliy 
meadow, with a few stunted trees here and there. J n 
the burnt portion we found large quantities of small 
bilberries, not yet ripe, on which w'e stayed and dined, 
and then forced our w'ay to the marshy open, wdicre 
we encamped. 

The hopes of speedy escape w’hich had sprung 
up when we first observed the retreat of the hills to 
the west, were quickly dispelled. The flat proved 
to be a mere oasis in the mountains, surrounded 
by steep, pine-clad hills, from w'hich the narrow gorges 
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between the different ranges afforded the only means of 
egress. 'On this evening we ate our last morsel of 
pemjnican, and the only food we had left was about 
a'^uart of flour. The distance from T6te Jaune 
Cache to Kamloops was, according to our map, about 
200 miles ; but this estimate might be very erroneous, 
the exact latitude of either being probably unknown 
when our map Avas made. Calculating that we had 
travelhjd ten miles a day, or seventy miles, w’hen the 
road ended, and had done three miles a day, or thirty 
altogether, since we began to cut our way, Ave had 
still 100 miles to travel befl)ro reaching the Fort. 
Nearly the whole of this distance might be country 
similar to what we had already encountered. At any 
rate, the prospect around gave us no hope of speedy 
change for the better. We progressed so slowly, at 
the best only five or six miles a day — often not one — 
that it must take us many days yet to get in. There 
seemed no chance of any assistance, for since leaving 
Slaughter Camp we had seen no sign that man had 
ever before visited this dismal region. No axe mai’k 
on a tree, no “blaze” or broken twig, no remains of an 
old camp fire had greeted our eyes. Animal life was 
scarce, and the solemn stillness, unbroken by note of 
bird or sound of living creature, and the deep gloom 
of the woods — 

“ Nulli penetrabilis astro 
Lucus iners,” 

as iMr. O’B. quoted — ^increased the sense of solitude. 
"We had become so worn-out and emaciated by the 
hard work and insufficient food of the last ten days, 
that it was clear enough we could not hold out much 
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longer. We held a council of war after our last meal 
was ended, and Mr. O.’JJ. laid down his one-eyed 
jpcctacles and his Paloy, to suggest that wo should 
immediately* kill “ Jllackie,” as he adectiouately de- 
nominated the little black hoi-sc he usually took 
charge of on the way. The Assiniboine and Cheadle 
proposed to starve a lew days longer, in the hope 
of something turning up. Against this JMr. 
entered a solenm pi-otest, and eventually Milton’s 
proposal was agreed to. This was that The Assini- 
boine should spend the next day in hunting ; if he 
were successful, we were relieved ; and if not, the 
“ Petit Noir ” must die. There seemed some chance 
for his life, for The Assiniboine had caught sight of a, 
bear during the day, and the dog had chased another. 
Their tracks were tolerably numerous, and The Assini- 
boine we knew to be the niost expert hunter of the 
Saskatchewan. 

Early next day The A.ssiniboine set out on his 
hunt ; Cheadle and the boy went to a small lake 
ahead to try to get a shot at some geese which had 
flown over the day before; Milton gathered bilberries; 
and Mr. O’B. studied ; whilst the woman essayed to 
patch together shreds of moccasins. The jiarty was 
not a lively one, for there had been no Iireakfast 
that morning. Mr. O’B., wearied of his Paley, de- 
clared that he was beginning to have painful doubts 
concerning his faith, and would read no more. Iht 
did not keep his resolution, however, but resumed his 
reading the same evening, and brought out his book 
afterwards at every resting-place with the same regu- 
larity as ever. In the afternoon Cheadle and the boy 
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returned empty-handed^ The Assinihoine arrived 
about the same time, and, producing a marten, threw 
it down, saying drily, trouv^ rien que ce^ et un 

homme — ^un mort.” He directed us^where to find the 
dead body, which only a ‘few hundred yards from 
camp, and we set on with the boy to have a look 
at the ominous spectacle. After a long search, we 
discovered it at the foot of a large pine. The corpse 
was in a sitting posture, with the legs crossed, and 
the arms clasped over the knees, bending forward over 
the ashes of a miserable fire of small sticks. The 
ghasily figure was headless, and the cervical vertebras 
prelected dry and bare ; the skin, brown and shrivelled, 
stretched like parchment tightly over the bony frame- 
work, so that the* ribs showed through distinctly 
prominent ; the cavity of the chest and abdomen was 
filled with the exuvias of chrysales, and the arms and 
legs resembled those of a mummy. The clothes, con- 
sisting of woollen shirt and leggings, with a tattered 
blanket, still hung round the shrunken form. Hear 
the body were a small axe, ’fire-bag, large tin kettle, 
and two bsiskets made of birch-bark. In the bag 
were flint, steel, and tinder, an old knife, and a single 
charge of shot carefully tied up in a piece of rag. One 
of the baskets contained a fishing-line of cedar bark, 
not yet finished, and two curious hooks, made of a piece 
of stick and a pointed wire; the other, a few wild 
onions, still green and growing. A heap of broken 
bones at the skeleton’s side — ^the fragments of a horse’s 
head — told the sad story of his fate. They were 
chipped into the smallest pieces, showing that the un- 
fortunate man had died of starvation, and prolonged 
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existence as far as possible by sucking* every particle 
of nutriment out of the broken fragments. He was 
probably a Rocky Mountain Shushwap, avIio had been, 
like ourselves, endeavouring to reach Kamloops, per- 
haps in quest of a Avife. Ho had evidently intended 
to vsubsist by fishing, but before his tackle was com- 
pleted, Aveakness — ^jierchance illness — overtook him, he 
made a small fire, scpiatted doAvn before it, and died 
there. But where Avas his head ? We searched 
diligently everywhere, but could find no traces of it. 
If it had fallen off we should have found it lying near, 
for an anbnal which had dared to abstract that would 
have returned to attack the body. It could not have 
been removed by violence, as the undisturb(id position 
of the trunk bore witness. We could not solve the 
problem, and left him as we found him, taking only 
his little axe for our necessities, and the stool, fishing- 
line, and hooks as mementoes of the strange event. We 
walked back to the camp silent and full of thought. 
Our spirits, already sufficiently low from physi(.‘al 
AV(‘akness and the uncertainty of our position, wen^ 
greatly depressed by this somewhat ominous dis- 
covery. The similarity between the attempt of the 
Indian to penetrate through the pathless forest — his 
starvation, his killing of his horse for food — and our 
own condition was striking. His story luul been 
exhibited before our eyes with unmistakable clearness 
by the spectacle we had just left : increasing weak- 
ness ; hopeless starvation ; the effort to sustain the 
waning life by sucking the frjignients of bojies ; 
the death from want at last. We also had arrived 
at such extremity that we should be compelled to 
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kill a horse. The ludian had started Avith one 
advantage over us ; he was in his own country — wo 
were wanderers in a strange land. We were in the last 
act of the play. Would the final scene be the same ? 

Every one took a rather gloomy view when we 
discussed our prospects that ev'ening, and “Blackie” 
Avas unanimously condemned to die at daybreak. 
Tlie marten, made into a “rubaboo,” with some bil- 
berries, formed our only supper that evening, tlie 
stinking and nauseous mess being distasteful even to 
our ravenous appetite's, and poor Mr. O’B. had not 
the satisfaction of retaining Avhat it had cost him so 
great an effort to swallow. 

Early on the 9th of August “ Blackie ” was led 
out to execution, but although all were agreed as to 
the necessity of the deed, every one felt compunction 
at putting to death an animal which .had been our 
companion through so many difficulties. The Assini- 
b(jine, however, at last seized his gun and dispatched 
him with a ball behind the ear. In a few minutes 
steaks were roasting at the fire, and all hands were at 
Avork cutting up the meat into thin flakes for jerking. 
All day long Ave feasted to repletion on the portions 
we could not carry Avith us, whilst the rest was drying 
oA'er a large fire ; for although doubts had been 
expressed beforehand as to whether it Avould prove 
palatable, and Milton declared it tasted of the 
stable, none showed any deficiency of appetite. 
The short intervals between eating we filled up by 
mending our ragged clothes and moccasins', by this 
time barely hanging together. Before turning into 
our blankets we crowned the enjoyment of the feast 
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by one last* smoke. We bad not bad tobacco for 
weeks, but now obbiinod the llavour of it by pounding 
up one or two black aud well-seasoned clays, and 
mixing tbe dust witb “ kinnikinnick.” But this was 
killing tbe goose witb the golden egg, and as pure 
“kinnikinnick” did not satisfy the craving, we laid 
our pipes by for a happier day. We bad tea, too — 
not indeed tbe dark decoction of black Chinese 
indulged in by unthrifty bachelors, or the chlorotic 
beverage affected by careful, mature sjnnsters — ^l)ut 
the “tea muskeg” used by the Indians. This is 
made from the leaves and ilowers t)f a small white 
azalea which we found in considerable quantities 
growing in the boggy ground near our camp. The 
decoction is really a good substitute for tea, and we 
became very fond of it. The taste is like ordinary 
black tea with a dash of senna in it. 

By noon on tbe following day tbe meat was 
dry. Thoi’e was but little of it, not more than 
thirty or forty pounds, for tbe horse was small and 
miserably lean, and we resolved to restrict our- 
selves still to a small “rubaboo” twice a day. As 
we bad now two axes, and The Assiniboinc’s hand 
was nearly well, he and 42 beadle both went ahead 
to clear tbe way, and we again entered tbe forest, still 
following tbe Thompson Valley. Tbe same dilli- 
culties met us as before, tbe same mishaps occurred, 
and the horses proved as perverse and obstinate as 
ever. The weather was fine and exceedingly hot, 
and the Second evening after leaving “ Black l^rsc 
Camp” — as we named tbe scene of “ Blackie’s” fate — 
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The Assiniboine, worn out by the continual toil, 
bectirae thoroughly disheartened, protesting it was 
perfectly impossible to get through such a country, 
and useless to attempt it. We anxiously discussed 
the question, as on every evening, of how many miles 
we had come that day, and whether it was possible 
that the river we had struck might not be the 
'rhompson at all, but some unknown stream which 
might lead us into inextricable difficulties. We got 
out our imperfect map, and showed The Assiniboine 
that according to that the river ran due south through 
a narrow valley shut in by mountains up to the very 
Fort, in exact correspondence, so far, with the stream 
along the banks of which we were making our way. 
This encouraged him a little, and he worked away 
next day with his usual untiring perseverance. We 
found our diet of dried horse-meat, and that in 
exceedingly small quantity — for we still kept our- 
selves on half-rations — \ery insufficient, and we were 
frightfully hungry and faint all day long. We rarely 
killed more than two partridges in the day, and some- 
times, though not often, a skunk or a marten, and 
these were but little amongst six people. Cheadle at 
this time discovered thr*e fish-hooks amongst the 
wreck of our property, and made some night lines, 
w hich he set, baited with horse-flesh. These produced 
three white trout the first night, one of which weighed 
at least a coixple of pounds, but, although they were 
diligently set every night afterwards, we never had 
such luck again, occasionally killing a fish, but not a 
tlozen in all during the rest of the journey. These 
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fish were marked like a salmon -trout, but with larger 
heads. They were sluggish ifish, lying at the bottom 
of the deepest holes, and would not take a fly or 
spinning bait, preferring, like the other barbarous fish 
of the country, a piece of meat b) more delicate food. 
They had very much the flavour of ordinary trout, 
but their flesh was whiter and less firm. 

The aspect .of the country now changed, and on the 
12th of August we entered a region rocky and barren, 
where the timber was of smalka- size, but grew mu(;li 
more thickly, and the surface .of the ground wa.s 
covered only by mo.ss and a few small lilies. The 
ravine suddenly narrowed, its sides became precipitous, 
and the river rushed over a bed of huge boulders, 
a roaring, mighty rapid. The fallen timber lay as 
thickly and entangled as the spicula) in the children’s 
game of spelicaus ; we had literally to force our way by 
inches. We met with a godsend, however, in the 
way of jirovisions, shooting a porcujn'ue which had 
been “treed” by the dog I’apillon. We found it 
delicious, although rather strong- flavoured, a thick 
layer of fat under the skin being almost ecpxal to that 
of a turtle. The road at this point became so imprac- 
ticable from the steep, encumbered hill-sides which 
came down to the water’s edge, that we were fre- 
Ijuently obliged to pull up and wait for hours whilst 
The Assiniboine found a way by which it was possible 
to pass. We expected eveiy day to come to sonu; 
barrier which would completely prevent our further 
advance. . What course could we take then? Takx5 
to a raft or abandon our horses and climb pai^ on 
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foot? We feared tlie alternative, yet were unwilling 
to confess the i)rohahle extremity. We had come too 
far t(j turn back, even if we had been willing to 
retreat. 

jM'ter three days’ travelling along the bank of 
this rii[)id, to which we gave the name of Murchison’s 
Kaj)ids, never out of hearing of its continual roar, 
offensive to the ears of Mr. O’B., the valley 
became narrower still, and wc -were brought to a 
.standstill by a precipice before us. We were shut 
in on one side by the river, and on the other 
by hills so steep and cmbarras.scd that it seemed 
hopeless to attcmj)t to scale them, for we had tried 
that b('fore, and miserably failed. There was nothing 
for it but to camp at once, and seek a way by which 
to j)ass this barrier. The horses had not tasted 
grass sinet! leaving the marsh, four days ago, and for 
the last, three had fed ujton the moss and lilies grow- 
ing amongst the rocks. They wandered to and fj’O 
all the night, Avalking in azid oiit between us, and 
sli'jtping over us as Ave lay on the ground. Mr. O’B., 
too, passed a restless night in consequence, and 
arousi'd ns continually by jumping up and whack- 
ing them with his great stick. The poor animals 
gruhbt'd up the moss from the rocks, and every- 
thing green Avithin their reach had disappeared by 
morning. The indefatigable Assiniboine started at 
day-lu eak to search for a path, AA'hilst the rest of us 
packi'cl the liorses and awaited his return. He came 
back in nu hour or tAA'O with the news .that the 
ciuinti y ahead grew more and more difficult, but that 
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we could, with care, lead the horses past the present 
opposing bluff. This relieved us from the fear tlxat 
we might be compelled to abandon our horses 
here, and have to make our way on foot. We 
had to mount tho hill-side by a zig-zag, over 
loose moss-grown rocks, leading the horses past 
one by one. The accidents which occurred, thougli 
perhaps not so numerous as on some occasions, Avere 
more extraordinary, and will servo to illustrate 
what occtirred daily. All the horses had safely 
passed the dangerous precipice except one which 
Cheadle Avas leading, and Bucephalus, in charge 
of Mr. O’B., who brought up tho I'ear. Tho length 
of the zig-zag was about a quarter of a mile, and 
when the former had got nearly over, he turned to 
look for those behind him. They Avere not to be scon. 
Cheadle, therefore, loft his horjic, and going back 
to see what had happened, met Mr. O’B. climbing 
hastily up the mountain-side, but minus Bucephalus. 
“ Where’s the horse?” said Cheadle. “ Oh,” said Mr. 
O’B., “ he’s gone, killed, tumbled over a precipice. 
Facilis descensus, you see. lie slipped and fell over 
— (ireira Ttfbovhe ""jUnOS avaibi'fs, you knOAV, 

Doctor, and I have not seen him since. It’.s not 
the slightest use going back, I assure you, to look 
for him, for he’s coimninuted, smashed to atoms, 
dashed to a thousand pieces ! It’s a dreadful thing, 
isn’t it ?” Cheadlej howcA-er, sternly insisted that 
Mr. O’B. should accompany him back to the 
scene of the accident, and tho latter reluctautiy 
foUoAved. 
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The place where the horse had slipped and 
struggled was easily found, for the bai’k tom off the 
recumbent trunks marked the course of his headlong 
descent. The place from which he fell was about 120 
or 130 feet above the river, and the last thirty or 
forty feet of this a perpendicular face .of rock. Cheadle 
crept down and looked over the edge, and on a little 
hat space below saw Bucephalus, astride of a large tree, 
lengthwise. The tree was propped up by others hori- 
zontally at such a height that the animal’s legs hung 
down on each side without touching the ground. The 
two then descended, expecting to find him mortally 
injured, but, to their astonishment, he appeared quite 
comfortable in his novel position. The packs were 
taken off, and Cheadle, by a vigorous lift — Mr. O’B. 
declining the suggestion that he should hatil at the 
tail, on the ground of the dangerous nature of the 
service — rolled the horse from his perch. He was un- 
injured, and Mr. O’B. led him past the most dangerous 
part, whilst his companion toiled after, carrying the 
packs up the brow to safer ground. After the horse 
had been re-loaded, the .two pursued their way, but 
before many yards were passed, the other horse slipped, 
and rolled doum the hill. He luckily brought up 
against some trees, before x*eaching the bottom ; but 
again the pack had to be cut off, again carried up, and 
the hoi’se hauled on to his legs and led up the steep. 
Soon after they joined the rest, another horse, refusing 
to jump some timber in the path, bolted aside and fell 
into a regular pit, formed by fallen trees and rocks ; 
every effort to extricate him was useless. We were 
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alone, for the rest of the party liad gone on, and after 
trying in vain for nearly an hour, Milton ran ahead, 
caught them up, and brouglit back the axe. It was 
another hour’s work to cut him out and re-pack, but 
we found our companions not far before us, and indeed 
there was little danger of their leaving us any great 
distance behind. 

The river still continued a grand rapid, and a short 
distance more brought us to a place where the ravine 
suddenly narrowed to about lifty feet, with high 
straight-cut rocks on either side, through which, for 
about 100 yards, almost at a right angle, and down a 
swift descent, the waters raged so frightfully about 
huge rocks sfeinding out iii the stream, tliat it was 
instantly named by Tlie Assiniboiiie the “ Porte 
d’Enfer.” No raft or canoe could have lived there 
for a moment, and we thankfully congratulate<l 
ourselves that we had decided to make our way by 
laud. 

We camped for the night close to where we had 
started in the morning, and The Assiniboiiie, having 
cut his foot to the bone on the shaip rocks, amongst 
which we walked nearly barefoot, wa.s completely dis- 
abled. That night ho was thoroughly disheartene<l, 
declared the river we were following was not the 
Thompson at all, and we must make up our minds to 
perish miserably. Mr. 0’I>. of course heartily con- 
curred, and it required all our powers of persuasion, 
and an explanation by the map, to restore hope. 

Another day similar to the last brought us to^the 
end of the rapid. The woman had bravely taken £er 

u 
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husband’s place ahead with an axe, and worked away 
like a man. The last of the dried horse-flesh, boiled 
with the scrapings of the flour-bag, formed our supper. 
We had only three charges of powder left, and this we 
kept for special emergency. The Assiniboine, however, 
and his son had succeeded in “ nobbling ” a brace of 
j)artridgcs, knocking the young birds out of the trees 
with short sticks, missiles they used witli great 
dexterity. We had been cheered during the day by 
observing the first traces of man — except the dead body 
of the Indian — we had seen for sixteen days. These 
wore old stumps of trees, w'hich bore marks of an fixe, 
though now decayed and mossed over. The next day, 
however, was cold and wet, and wo felt wretched 
enough as wo forced our way for hours through a 
heavier swamp, where the bracken grew higher than 
our heads, and tangled willows of great size required 
cutting away at every step. Slimy, stBguant pools, 
treaclu'rous and deep, continually forced us to turn 
aside. At last a stream, whose banks "were densely 
clothed with underwood, barred the path, and we 
could not find a prtictiyable ford. Drenched to the 
skin, shivering, miserable, having had no food .since 
the previous evening, we felt almost inclined, to give 
way to despair, for we seemed to have gained nothing 
by our labours. There , was no sign of the end. 

Our journey had now lasted nearly three months ; 
for five weeks we had not seen a human being, nor for 
the last thiue had we seen the smallest evidence of 
man’s presence at any time in the wild forest in 
which We were buried. 
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After several futile attempts to cross the stream. 
The Assiniboine sat down with his wife and son, 
and refused to go any further. Wc did not attempt 
to argue the matter, but, merely remarking that we 
did not intend to give in without another struggle, 
took the axes, and renewed the search for a crossing 
place.- Having at length discovered a shallow j)Iacc, 
and cut a path to it, we led the horses into the water, 
but tlie mud was so soft and deep, and the banks 
so beset with slippery logs, that they could not climb 
up, and rolled back into the water. At this juncture 
The Assiniboine, fairly put to shame, came to Qur as- 
sistance, and wo unpacked the animals and hauled them 
out. We were quite benumb(!d by standing so long 
up to our waists in the ice-cold water, and after we had 
got the horses across, as the rain still poured down, 
we camped on a little mound in the midst of the 
dismal swamp. There was no chance of finding any 
other provision, and we therefore led out another horse 
and shot him at once. Another day was occuj)i(?d in 
drying the meat, and in mending our tattm-ed garmtuds 
as before. Mr. O’B., who, it is only jijstice to say, 
had improved vastly under his severe trials, was now 
plunged in the depths of despair. Ho confided to us 
that he loathed Paley, whom he looked upon as a 
Special pleader ; that his faith was sapped to its founda- 
tions, and — “cam ingmtibm ceger" — he was rapidly be- 
(X^ng insane, adding that he should have lost his 
Wits long ago but for his book ; and now, since he must 
be deprived of that consolation, there could be but 
one: horrible result — ^madness. And in truth wo had 

TJ 2 
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noticed a remarkable change during the last YTeek. 
From being the most garrulous of men, he had lately 
become the most taciturn ; and although solemn and 
silent in company, he muttered to himself incessantly 
as he walked along, llevived, however, by a plentiful- 
meal of fresh meat, he became more cheerful, took a 
more orthodox view of the “ Evidences,” the one-eyed 
spectacles again stole on to his nose, Paley again 
came forth from the pocket of the clerical coat, and he 
was presently absorbed in theology once more. 

The rest of us discussed our prospects, and various 
plans were proposed. It was certain that the horses, 
already mere skeletons, could not hold out many days 
longer, unless they found proper pasturage. For 
a long time past indeed we had expected some of 
them to lie down and die in their tracks. Their 
bodies mere frames of bone covered with skin, their 
flanks hollow, their backs raw, their legs battered, 
swollen, and bleeding — a band for the knackers’ yard 
— ^they were painful to look upon. 

The project of rafting was renewed, for the river 
now flowed with a tempting tranquillity; but the 
recollection of the Grand Rapid and Porte d’Enfer 
decided us against it, and doubtless we thus escaped 
great disaster, for we afterwards met with several 
dangerous rapids in the river below. We agreed to 
stick to our horses as long as they could travel, then 
kill some for provisions, and make for the Fort on 
foot. The Assiniboine was utteriy dispirited, and con- 
tinued gloomy and morose, dropping from time to time 
hints of desertion, and reproaching Us bitjteriy with 
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liaving led him into such desperate straits. He 
camped apart from us, with his wife and boy, holding 
frequent and significant consultations with them ; and 
it required all the forbearance we could command, to 
prevent an open rupture with the man and his family. 

On the morning of the 18th, before we stai’ted, our 
ears were greeted by the ciy' of that bird of ill omen, a 
crow — to us proclaiming glail tidings, for it was a sure 
indication of more open country being at hand. Our 
spirits were raised still more by observing during the 
day’s journey signs of man’s presence as recent iis 
the preceding spring — a lew branches cut with a 
knife, as if by some one making his way through the 
bushes. 

A heavy thunder-storm wdiich came on obliged us 
to camp very early; but the next day wo struck a 
faint trail, which slightly improved as we advanccnl, 
and towards evening we found the tracks of horses. 
The path disappeared, and re-appeared again, during 
the next two days, and was still very dubious and 
faint, so that w'o were afraid it might be a deceptivet 
one, after all; but on the night of the 21st wt; came 
to a marsh where horse tracks were very nuimM-ous, 
and found on the further sid(j, where we camped, a 
large cedar felled, from which a canoe had been made. 
Oh a tree was an inscription which was not legible, 
al&ough the words seemed to be English. To our 
intense delight, the next morning w^e hit upon a trail 
whstfB the trees had been “ blazed,” or marked with 
an aife *a -long time ago, and old marten-tig-ps at 
intervals informed us that we had at last touched 
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the extreme end of an old trapping path from the 
Fort. The valley began rapidly to expand, the hills 
became lower, the trail continued to become more and 
more beaten, and at noon on the 22nd we fairly 
shouted for joy as we emerged from the gloom in 
which we had so long been imprisoned, on to a 
beautiful little prairie, and saw before us a free, open 
country, diversified with rounded hills and stretches 
of woodland. We stopped with one ilccord, and lay 
down on the green turf, basking in the- sun, whilst we 
allowed our horses to feed on the rich prairie grass, 
such as they had not tasted since leaving Edmonton. 

The day was gloriously bright and fine, and the 
delight with which we gazed upon the beautiful 
landscape before us will be appreciated, if the reader 
will reflect that we had travelled for more than eleven 
weeks without cessation, and for the last month had 
been lost in the forest, starving, over-worked, almost 
hopeless of escape. Even Mr. O’B., who had resumed 
the study of Paley with renewed zest, looked up 
li-om his book from time to time, and ventured to 
express a hope that we might escape, after all, and 
oftbred Ids advice upon the course to be pursued in 
the happier time at hand. 
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The trail was well woru and cleared, and after wo 
reached the little prairie we viera able to proceed at 
a great pace; the horses as inspirited as ourselves 
by the pleasing change, occasionally broke Into a 
trot, although, from their skeleton-like appearance, 
wh almost expected the shaking would cause them 
to tumble to pieces. The river again became a rapid, 
a dark hiU, running east and west, loomed up 
as if closing in the valley. But the country 
around had assumed a Californian aspect^tbe colour 
of a lithograph — rolling swells, brown with^bunch- 
grass, and studded with scattered yellow pines. The 
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more sandy hills were covered with small spruce, 
and there, too, grew quantities of bilberries as large as 
English grapes, and of delicious flavour. "Here and 
there wild cherry-trees, or thorns loaded with large 
black haws, supplied us with a grateful though 
unsatisfying food. We were up before daj'light on 
the 23rd, eager to reach the Fort, and journeyed 
through as pleasant a country and along as easy 
a road as the day before, revelling in the broad sun- 
light. At noon signs of man became more numerous. 
We found the print of a moccasin in the sand of the 
river-bank, and saw an old canoe on the opposite 
shore. Prcs(!ntly we were startled by tlie rustling of 
the bushes which closed in the track before us, and, 
directly after, an Indian appeared, followed by a squaw 
having a child upon her back. These were the first 
human beings we had seen since leaving the T6te 
J aune Cache, and the > man was immensely astonished 
by the greeting wo gave him, sliaking hands with 
him violently, laughing, and asking questions he 
could not understand. , He evidently knew the word 
Kamloops, and we concluded from his, signs that we 
should meet more Indians shortly, and might reach 
Kamloops that night. We hurried forward again for 
another ten or twelve miles, but there was not ft sign 
of the Fort, nor did w'e meet more Indians. On this 
evening Ave ate the last morsel of dried horse, but 
resolved to trust now to obtaining food from the 
Indians whom we expected to meet before long. 

By^ midday on the 24th we reached another beau- 
tiful little prairie, across which paths came into the 
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one we followed from all directions. We had just 
crossed a clear shallow stream, which we named 
Wentworth Biver, when we hoard Mr. O’B. shouting 
behind us, and calling loudly for Cheadle. We 
stopped, and he came up, leading alfectionately by 
the hand a most hideously repulsive-looking Indian. 
He wore nothing but a pair of ragged trousers, his 
skin was dirty, and his hice p(‘rfectly diabolical — a 
vast expanse of visag<s in the midst of wdiich a 
rugged, swollen nose stood out, a mouth which 
yawned like the gates of Gehenna, and eyes with 
a most malignant s(piint. Behind this monster, 
whom we at once named “ (kiliban,” followed a 
younger follow of more prepossessing appctarancc ; b\it 
Mr. O’B. regarded him not, pulling Caliban along, 
and crying out, “ Look here, my lord ! look here. 
Doctor ! I’ve been the means of saving us, after 
all.” He chattered to his new-found friend inces- 
santly, patting him lovingly on the shoulder, and 
looking in his face with most insinuating smiles. 
The two men made signs to us to follow them, and 
we went with them to a little open space. IVo' 
squaws and some children wore seated over a fire, 
engaged in cooking berries in an iron pot. Directly 
we mentioned Kamloops, they exclaimed, “Aiyou 
mnck-a*muck, aiyou tea, aiyou tobacco, aiyou salmon, 
aiyon whisky, Kamloops ! ” from which wo inferred 
there were abundance of good things to be found 
there. The Assiniboine inquired by signs how long 
it would *take us to reach Fort Kamloops, and the 
younger man, in reply, imitated fast vralking, and 
then going to sleep fo^ times in succession ; meaning 
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thereby it would take us forkE -days’^ hard traveUiug to 
get there. They offered us a portion of the berries, 
which we ate very greedily, and then produced two 
rabbits, for one of which Mr. O’B. gave a tattered 
.'?hirt, and the other we bought for some needles and 
small shot. Presently the old Shushwap we had 
encountered the previous day turned up, hot and 
e.xhausted by his efforts to overtake us. He humed 
away again immediately, but returned in a few 
minutes with some potatoes, to sell which he had 
come back in such haste. Mrs. Assiniboine, to our 
surprise, produced a Jiice clean linen shirt of Mr. 
Assiniboinc’s, which she had managed by some means 
to save from the general wreck, ottered it to the old 
Indian, and the potatoes were ours. We ate some 
raw at once, so famished Avere Ave ; and when the 
remainder and the rabbits were cooked, had a great 
fea.st. The Indians agreed to raise camp and go Avith 
us, the younger felloAv accompanying us on foot, while 
Caliban took charge of the women and children in 
tAVo canoes. Wo came to a large stream flowing into 
the Thompson from the west (Clearwater Eiver), 
where we found Caliban aAvaitiug us with the canoes, 
by which we crossed to the southern bank, and there 
camped for the night. 

During our journey the following morning wo 
came upon the dead bodies of two Indians-r-a man 
and woman — ^lying festering in the sun. They 
were lying side by side, covered vdth a blanket, 
and ,all their goods and chattels undisturbed 
around. We saAv several more of these ghaistly 
spectacles afterwards, and made out from our 
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Shushvrap friends that there had been a fearful 
mortality amongst the Indians, owing, as we subse- 
quently learnt, to the ravages of small-pox. At 
mid-day we found Caliban and his ladies waiting 
to transfer us to the eastern bank of the Thompson, 
whither the trail now led. We dined with them 
before crossing, our fare being the fruit of a kind of 
lily, which tasted much like the berry of the yow 
tree, and was exceedingly luscious. Wo ate fi’eely of 
it, both cooked and raw, and suffered horribly in 
consequence. 

When we had crossed the livcr, Milton and 
Mrs. Assiniboine accepted the Indians’ invitation 
to go with 'them in the canoes, whilst the rest 
brought the hofsos along the bjink. Cheadlo was 
shortly after seized with severe pains in the stomach, 
accompanied by violent nausea and vomiting. lie 
was compelled to pull up and remain behind ; and 
after remaining some two hours, seated on a log 
in most woful plight, crawled after the rest with 
some difficulty. He came up with them at the 
foot of a steep, rooky bluff — to which we afterwards 
gave the name of Assiniboine Bluff, from an in- 
cident which occurred there — up which the trail 
passed by a tortuous zig-zag. 

Up this the others led the horses one by one^ 
the ti^ck, a mere ledge of rock, ascending the per- 
pendicular face of the bluff nearly to the summit, 
and descending as rapidly by the other side. Last 
of all OKeadle led his horse up the perilous q^ath, 
and wl^ he gained the top, heard a great shouting 
and oomiaotion going, on amongst the party who 
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had descended before him. All was soon quiet, and 
by the time he got down every one had disappeared. 
Darkness came on rapidly, the road lay through 
thiek wood, and Olioadle, hastening on, found The 
Assiniboine and his boy at a standstill, unable to 
distinguish the trail any longer. Although they 
had no provisions, there was nothing for it but 
to give up the idea of meeting the canoe-party, 
as had been agreed, and camp on the spot. Before 
very long it dawned upon Cheadle that Mr. O’B. 
was wanting, and he iinpiired of the Assiniboine 
wliat had become of him. The latter was evidently 
rather disconcerted by the question, and answered 
in some confusion, “11 est b6to ! il m’avait qnerell^, 
et piiis s’est sauvti.” On cross-e.^amination The 
Assiniboine confessed that ho had lost his temper 
with “Le Vieux” about his management of the 
horses, and in his anger had struck him with his 
fist, whereupon Mr. O’B. fled in terror, and disap- 
peared in the woods. 

The night was pitch dark, the woods thick, and 
the trail very indistinct. Mr. O’B. had the habit 
of always losing a good track in broad daylight, 
and. Cheadle felt serious apprehensions for lus fate 
now. But it was useless to look for him until 
morning, and the party turned in supperless — the 
horses being in the same predicament. In the 
meantime Milton had arrived in the canoe at a 
little prairie, where were, several Indian potato- 
gardens, fi'om which Caliban and his phrty pro- 
A'ided a plentiful supper, and after waiting in vain 
%r the arrival of Cheadle and The Alssiniboine, 
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gave them up and sought their blankets. Shortly 
before daylight Milton was awakened out of n 
sound sloop by some one shaking him, and saying, 
“My lord! my lord! you must got up directly; some- 
thing very serious has happened,” and Milton re- 
cognised the quivering accents of Mr. O’B. Quite 
at a loss to understand how ho had got there alone 
at that time, Milton sat up and listened to his 
explanation, 

“ My lord,” said Mr. O’B., “ I accuse Tho Assini- 
boine of attemy)ting to murder me. Wo had some 
trouble with tho horses, and a.s 1 stood by, not 
knowing how to help, ho came u[) to mo with most 
fiondi.sh expression, and deliberately hit mo a 
tremendous blow on tho head with tho back of 
his axe. I was stunned, but managed to run off 
into tho woods — hardly I’ccollcct anything more — 
wandering about bewildoriid ‘ ///<• tmV/i nascio rjuod 
iropida male uumeu amieim roufunam. eripuU meulcm ' — 
until I caught sight of the fire, and found you here,*. 
You know, my lord, I warmxl you and the Doctor 
at Edmonton of the dangorou.s character you wore 
trusting yourselves with. Ho is a most wicked 
man. I shall go on to Kamloops as soon as it is 
light, and get out a warrant for tho apprehension 
of The Assiniboine immediately on his arrival.” 

Milton could not help laughing at hi.s eamest- 
nesa and fright, told him that ho must be mistaken 
as to the murderous intentions of The Assiniboine, 
for ..had 'he struck him as described, Mr., O’B. 
would not have wandered far. Cheadle’s party 
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arrived in the course of an hour or two, and we 
examined both The Assiniboine and his victim. A 
slight swelling on Mr. O’B.’s occiput was the only 
injury to be discovered, and we came to the con- 
clusion that The Assiniboine’ s account of the quarrel 
w'as substantially correct. We rebuked the man 
very severely, warning him of the danger of such 
behaviour in the country we were now entering; 
while to Mr. O’B. wo represented the absurdity 
of supposing any murderous intent. But the latter 
was unconvinced. He dared not leave the side 
of one of us for a moment, and it was most laugh- 
able to observe how he watched every movement 
of The Assiniboine, apprehensive of a renewal of 
hostilities. From Caliban we purchased a bucket- 
ful of potatoes, for Milton’s embroidered Indian 
saddle and Mr. O’B.’s M.B. waistcoat, the last 
article of trade he could rake up. Caliban and his 
family bade us good-bye here, but the younger 
man and his squaw agreed to guide us within sight 
of "Kamloops. 

The following day we met some Indians, whom wo 
took at first for Mexicans, so little did they resemble 
the Red Men of the eastern side. Their fades were 
of Asiatic cast, rather than the European character 
shown by the fine bold feattires of the true Nor^ 
American Indian, the countenance broader and 
rounder, the nose smaller and less prbminent, and 
the complexion darker and less transparent. Their 
horsqg were equipped with Mexicto saddles, and the 
bridles garnished by numberless little bells. They 
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treated us to coffee and a smoke, and wKo will doubt 
the luxury of it to us, after six weeks’ abstinence ? 
On the aftex'noon of the 28t.h our guide turned back, 
after showing us a distant range of hills which 
marked the position of Kamloops, and gave us to 
understand that we should sleep there that night. 
The man had treated us very kindly, and we pre- 
sented liim with the Assiniboine’s gun. We hoard 
afterwards that ho dared not visit the rest of the tribe 
near the Fort, afraid of retribution for a grievous 
offence against the Shushwap laws. It seems to be 
the rule with them, as with the Jews, that should a 
man die childless, his brother shall marry tho widow. 
Our friend had carried off a widow, and married her, 
whereupon the injured brother-in-law vowed ven- 
geance, and the offender feared to encounter him. 

We walked on in the hot sun, weary, weak, and 
footsore, but at dusk could not see our destination. 
We had not yet recovered from the effect of tho 
berries, and became so faint and exhausted that we 
yielded at length to the request of The Assiniboine 
to ride on ahead, and leave him to follow more 
slowly. Fortunately tho horses had revived so much 
with the good pasture of the last few days, that two 
were found able to carry riders ; and away wo went, 
getting a canter out of our skeleton steeds with 
ranch difficulty, Mr. O’B. had walked on before the 
rest, in his eagerness to gain the protection of the 
law, and when we passed him, began to run after us, 
cry^g, “.Don’t leave me, my lord 1” “Do stop for 
me, Doctor ! Please let me come with you !” But 
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we had no compassion on him, and galloped on. 
Whenever wo looked behind us, wo saw Mr. O’B. 
still running at the top of his speed, afraid the blood- 
thirsty Assiniboine might overtake him. We entered 
on a sandy plain, on the further side of \vhich wore 
hills running east and west. The Fort could not 
bo beyond them. On we wont, hammering and 
shouting at o\ir flagging beasts,, and ever and anon 
looking behind, when Mr. O’B. could still bo seen in 
the dim tNV^ilight, tearing after us with undiminished 
speed. At last, after it was quite dark, we caught 
sight of a house, galloped up to it, jumped oil', left 
our horses to their own devices, and entered a sort 
of yard, where were several half-breeds and Indians 
just rising from their seats round a cloth spread on 
the ground, with the remains of supper. An old 
Indian came, inti'oduced himself, in a mixed jar- 
gon of French, English, and Chinook, as Captain St. 
Pa\d, and inquired who wo Avere. We told him we 
had come across the mountains, and were starving, 
begging him to give us Some footl as quickly as pos- 
sible. lie said we should have abundance immediately^ 
but that Avo must pay “un piastre chaque.” Wo 
rccklosslv assured him that if it cost 100 dollars each 
Ave must haA'c it ; and before long we wei-e devouring 
a greasy mess of bacon and cabbage and some de- 
licious cakes, and drinking copiously the long-desired 
tea. Before avo had eaten many mouthfuls, Mr. O’B. 
arriA^ed breathless, but not the least exhausted, and 
attacked the good things as savagely as ourselves, 
lie was the only^ one of the company who had the 
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strengtli to perfoi’xn the feat of running tliroo or 
four miles, wliicli lie had just accomplished. In 
about an hour The Assiniboine arrived with the 
horses, and soon shared the delights of an unlimited 
feed. The number of cakes we ate astonished even 
the Indians, wliose views on this subject are broad 
enough. Presently Mr. Martin and several othor.s 
anived from the Fort, to be present at a lialf- 
breeds* ball which was to take jilaco at Sfc. raul’-s 
that evening. Mr. Martin received us with great 
kindness, and invited us to take up our quarters with 
him the next day. We wore surprised to meet with 
such unquestioning hospitality, for in truth we were 
as miserable and unprepossessing a company as ever 
presented itself for apjiroval : our clothes in tatters, 
the legs of Milton’s trousers torn off above the 
knees, and Cheadle’s in ribbons ; our feet covered 
only by the shred.s of moccasins; our fiices gaunt, 
haggard, and unshaven ; our hair long, unkcn)pt, and 
matted ; and wo had no means of proving our identity, 
where our appearance w'as so little calculated to 
inspii'e confidence or liking. But our story was 
believed at once, and our troubles were over at last — 
at last ! 
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The sun was high when we turned out on the 29th 
of Allgust, After a substantial breakfast we crossed 
over to the Fort, which is situated on the opposite 
side of the river. Here we were most hospitably 
received by Mr. Martin and Mr. Burgess, who were 
in charge during the absence of the chief trader, 
Mr. McKay. The first thing we did after our arrival 
wns to obtain a suit of clothes apiece from the store, 
and proceed to the river, where we had a delightful 
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bathe. W<>threw our rags into the Thompson, donned 
our neV attire, and then enjoyed the ofiiim cum digni- 
tate to our hearts’ content, and over grateful pipes 
iu^ired the news — not of the day — but of tlie past 
year. Great events had occurred during our seclusion 
from the world. We heard for the first time of the mar- 
riage of the Prince of Wales, the Polish insurrection, 
the prospect of war between Denmark and Prussia, 
the progress of the American contest. But although 
this was delightful enough, it was not the greatest 
pleasure we enjoyed. The height of happiness — ^^ve 
say it advisedly, yet knowing the contempt which 
must overwhelm us : it is true, oh, philosopher ; it is 
true, dear lady, with strong mind and spectacles, 
wearer of cerulean hose — the height of happiness 
was eating and drinking ! Desil with us gently, sour 
ascetics and stern divines abliorring the carnal, and 
corpulent, virtuous magistrates who sit in jiidgment 
on miserable creatures driven into sin by starvation 
— ex])erli8 credite. Have w^ not thousands on our 
side in this great city who daily hunger V — not to 
mention a few aldermen and a well-fed bishop or two 
to back us on principle? Talk not to us of intellec- 
tual raptures ; the mouth and stomach are the doors 
by which enter true delight. Mutton chops, potatoes, 
bread, butter, milk, rice pudding, tea, and sugar : 
contrast dried horse-flesh and water, or martens, or 
nothing at all, with these luxuries ! The ordinary 
bountiful meals of the Fort were quite inadequate for 
our satisfiiction, and we managed to interpolate throe 
more by rising early in the morning, before the good 

v 2 
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people of the Fort were up, and breakfasting with 
Mr. and Mrs. Assiniboine/ who dwelt in the tent hard 
by, secretly visiting them again between breakfast 
and dinner, dinner and supper. We rested from 
eating only from a sense of repletion, not from any 
decrease of appetite. Under this active treatment 
our meagre bodies rapidly waxed gross, and three 
Avecks afterw ards Cheadlc made the astounding dis- 
covery that lie had gained forty-one pounds since his 
ari’ival at Kainloojis ! 

The Hudson’s Bay Company’s Fort at Kamloops 
is situated on the south bank of the Thompson, a 
few hundred yards beloAV the junction of the northern 
with the southern branch. Opposite the Fort the tAvo 
streams floAV distinct in a common channel, the 
turbid, glacier-fed riA'er from the north contrasting 
Avith the limpid Avaters of tlie other, like the !Missoui*i 
after its junction AV'ith the Mississippi. The Shusli- 
W'ap branch of the Thompson coming from tlie south 
timis to the Avest, to enter the ShushAvap lake, and 
floAVS in the same direction to Kamloops, beloAV 
Avhich its Avaters are rendered muddy by the accession 
of the northern branch. SeAxm miles beloAV, the river 
expands into Lake Kamloops, and issues from thence 
again clear and pellucid, to he lost at Lytton in the 
muddy and turbulent Fraser. 

The country round Kamloops is of the Californian 
character before described. EolUng hills, coA'ered 
AAuth bunch-grass and scattered pines, rise in ever^ 
direction. The pasturage is very rich and extensive, 
and large bands of horses, herds of cattle, and flocks 
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of sheep, are kept hero by the ‘Hudson’s Bay 
Company. 

During our stay hero, and in our subsequent 
travels through British Columbia, we met some of the 
emigi’ants who had crossed the mountains the year 
before, and heard the history of their adventures. 
It will be remembered that when the first and prin- 
cipal body left Tcte Jauno Cache, they divided, one 
party making large rafts there to descend the Fraser, 
whilst the others sought the head waters of the 
North Thompson. Those who went down the Fraser, 
after much suffering and many mishaps, eventiudly 
arrived at the Mouth of Quesnclle, having lost 
one of their number, who sank from disease induced 
by hardship and exposure. The ])arty who followed 
the Tliompson, about sixty in number, after vainly 
endeavouring to cut their way to Cai’iboo, turned 
south, in order to try and reach Kamloops. 

In a few days their provisions gave out, and their 
progress had been so slow and difficult that they 
gave up in despair the design of making their way 
by land. At “ Slaughter Camp ” they killed their 
oxen and dried the meat ; then built largo rafts, on 
which they embarked, abandoning all their horses, 
amounting to between forty and fifty. 

The Assiniboine had rightly interpreted the sign.s 
off* their trail. All went well with the voyagours 
until they reached the Grand Rapid. The men on 
the leading rafts did not perceive the danger until 
too late’ to avoid it. The rafts were sucked into the 
rapids in spite of all their efforts, and many of the 
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unfortunate people drown^. Those who followed 
were warned in time by the fatSu&f their companions, 
and succeeded in reaching the shore in s^ety. They 
had now to cut their way along the precipitous banks 
which proved so difficult to us, but as they landed 
on the opposite side of the river, we did not come 
across their trail. After reaching the end of the 
Grand Kapid (Murchison’s Rapids) they again made 
rafts, and, shooting the lower rapids safely, arrived 
in wretched plight at Kamloops. 

The third party, consisting of five Canadians — 
throe brothers named Rennie, and two others, Hel- 
stone and Wright — crossed later in the autumn, and 
obtained canoes at the Cache to descend the Fraser. 
The Shushwaps there had informed us that they 
had discovered the canoes lying bottom upwards, 
and their property strewn along the shore, below 
some rapids, and believed that the whole party had 
been drowned. But three of their number met with 
a far more horrible fate than this. We now learnt 
that, in order to shoot the dangerous rapids with 
gi'oater safety, they had lashed the two canoes 
together ; but in spite of this precaution the boats 
were swamped. Two of the Rennies succeeded in 
reaching the shore, and the other three men a rock 
in the middle of the stream. For two days and 
nights the latter remained exposed to the bitter cold 
of the commencing winter, without a morsel of food, 
before their companions were able to effect their re- 
lease. . A rope was at last passed to the r6ck, ajad 
the men hauled ashore, half dead with hunger, and 
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fearfully frost-bitten. They were so helpless as to bo 
quite unable to proceed further, and tho tvro Rennies, 
having cut a quantity of fire-wood, and given them 
almost the whole of their scanty stock of pi’ovisions, 
set' out on foot to seek assistance at Fort George, 
which they calculated on reaching in six days. But 
they had under-rated the distance ; their path lay 
through dense encumbered forests, and tho snow had 
fallen to considerable depth before they reached tlio 
Fort, frost-bitten, and almost dead from hunger and 
exhaustion, after twenty-eight days’ travelling. 
Indians wore immediately sent out to the assistance 
of the unfortunate men loft behind, but returned in 
a few days, declaring tho snow was too deep for them 
to proceed. Other Indians, however, discovered the 
party some time afterwards. Ilelstone and Wright 
were still alive, but, maddened by hunger, had killed 
Rennie. When they were found they had eaten all 
but his legs, which they held in their hands at tlie 
time. They were covered witli blood, being engaged 
in tearing tho raw flesh from tho bones with tlieir 
teeth. The Indians attempted to light a fire for 
them, when the two cannibals drew their revolvers, 
and looked so wild and savage, that tho Indians fled 
and left them to their fate, not daring to return. 
The following spring a party of miners, on their way 
to Peace River, were guided by Indians to the place 
where these men were seen by them. The bones 
of two wore found piled in a heap, one skull had 
been split open by an axe, and many of t^e other 
bones showed the marks of teeth. The third was 
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missing, bnt was afterwards discovered a few 
hundred yards from the camp. The skull had 
been cloven by an axe, and the clothes stripped 
from the body, which was little decomposed. The 
interpretation of these signs could hardly be 
mistaken. The last survivor had killed his fellow- 
murderer and eaten him, as shown by the gnawed 
bones so carefully piled in a heap. He had in turn 
probably been murdered by Indians, for the principal 
])art of the dead men’s property was found in their 
possession. 

The fourth band of emigrants — the party of three 
who preceded us by a few days in the journey across 
the moiintains, and descended the Fraser in canoes 
Tinder the guidance of the two old Shushwaps from 
The Cache — reached Fort George without any serious 
misadventure. 

Whilst taking our ease at Kamloops it may be well 
to consider the qiiestion of the practicability of a road 
across the mountains by the Yellow Head, or Leather 
Pass. The necessity for opening a communication 
between the eastern and western sides of the Rocky 
Mountains, and the advantages of a route across the 
continent which passes through British territory, 
will, we apprehend, appear clearly enough upon a 
more intimate acquaintance with the resources and 
requirements of Biatish Columbia. At present we 
wish merely to show that a road might.be constructed 
by the Yellow Head Pass without any great diffi- 
culty, and that this route is in many respects superior 
to others hitherto more generally known. In the first 
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place, then, we may safely state tliat, with the excep- 
tion of one or two rocky and preci{)itous bluffs — few 
and trifling obstructions, compared Avitb those which 
have been so successfully overcome in making tho 
road along the Fraser — there are no engineering 
difficulties of any importance. From the Kcd River 
Settlement to Edmonton, aboiit (SOO miles, the road 
lies through a fertile and park-like countiy, and an 
excellent cart trail already exists. FrcTm Edmonton 
to Jasper House, a distance of about 400 miles, the 
surface is slightly imdidating, tho lower ground 
universally swampy, and everywhere covered with 
thick forest. There is little doubt that a bettor 
trail than the one at ])resent \ised might l)e found 
for this portion of the way, by keeping to the higher 
ground, for the pioneers of the Hudson’s Jhiy 
Company sought tho swamps in the first instance, 
as offering fewer impediments to their ])rogress, 
on account of their being less heavily timbered. 
From Ja.spor House to Teto Jauno Cache— tho 
pass through the main ridge of the Rocky hloun- 
tains, about 100 or 120 miles in length — a Avide 
break in the chain, running nearly east and Avest, 
offers a natural roadway, unobstructed except by 
timber. Tho rivers, with the exception of the Atha- 
basca and the Fraser, are small and foixlablo; even at 
their highest. The ascent to the height of land is 
very gradual, and, indeed, hardly perceptible; tho 
level only 3,760 feet above the sea; (’) and tho 

(*) According to thp observations of Dr. line, with small aneroid 
barometer. 
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descent on the western slope, although more 
rapid, is neither steep nor difficult. From The Cache 
the road might be carried in almost a straight line 
to Richfield, in Cariboo, lying nearly due west ; the 
western extremity of the pass, T6te Jaune Cache, 
being in latitude 52 deg. 58 min., (‘) and Richfield 
in latitude nearly 53 deg. 3 min. 9 sec. (■) The 
region to bo traversed is mountainous and densely 
wooded, but' the distance is not more than ninety 
miles, according to the recent calculation of Dr. 
Rao, which agrees with the six days’ journey, the 
estimate given ns by the Shushwaps of The 
Cache ; and a road has already been made from 
the Mouth of Quesnolle, on the Fraser, to Rich- 
field, through similar country. This would, there- 
fore, complete the line of communication through 
Cariboo to Victoria. An easier route might, perhaps, 
be found by following the Canoe River, Avhich is 
situate aboiit twenty miles south of The Cache, 
to its source in the Cariboo district, but nothing 
is known of the country between Tcjte Jaune Cache 
and Cainbop, beyond the general vieAV of mountain 
and forest seen from Richfield and The Cache. A 
third line offers itself by following the North Thomp- 
son to the point where the "Wentworth River enters it, 
about eighty miles north of Kamloops. This stream, 
the Shushwaps informed us, came from the Cariboo 
Lake, and passed through a tolerably open region. 


(') Dr. Bae. 

(^) Lieut. Palmer, E.B< 
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And lastly, a road co\ild be made down the valley of 
the Thompson to Kamloops, from whence the Shnsh- 
wap, Okanagan, and Kootanie districts — where dig- 
gings of the richest kind have lately been discovered — 
and the road on the Fraser, are easily accessible. 
From The Cache to within eighty miles of Kamloops 
the only way lies through a suceession of narrow 
gorges, shut in on each side by lofty and inaccessible 
mountains. The whole of this is obstructed by 
growing and fallen timber, generally of the largest 
size; but the fact of our success in bringing our 
horses through without any pi'evious track being cut 
open, proves sufficiently that there are no serious ob- 
stacles in the way of an engineer. There are no 
great ascents or descents, and no bluffs of solid rock 
occur until the last forty miles, where the country is 
otherwise open and unobstructed. The flooding of 
the river by the molted snows from the mountains 
does not interfere with the passage along the valley, 
for we traversed it at the season when tlio waters are 
at the highest. The most serious difficulty to the 
adoption of a route by Jasper House would be the 
want of pasturage for cattle. The pat ches of o})eu 
are few on the eastern side, and although larger 
and more numerous within the mountains, on the 
western side the forest is unbroken ffjr above a 
hundred miles. 

Of the passes to the south, all, with the exception 
of the Vermilion Pass, (^) descend abruptly on the west 

(0 See reports of Captain Palli8er*8 expedition, published in the 
•Tournal of the Boyal Geographical Society for IHdO. 
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through rugged and difficult country. The Vermilion 
Pass, which is the lowest, is 4,944 feet above the 
level of the sea, or above 1,000 feet higher than the 
Leather Pass ; and although Dr. Hector states (^) 
that a road might be constructed across it without 
material difficulty, it is open to the same objection 
as the rest, that it communicates with the valley of 
tlic Columbia, far to the sotith of the gold regions 
of Cariboo, passes through the battle-ground of tho 
Crccs and Blackfcct, and is in unsafe proximity 
to tho American frontier. 

The principal advantages to be urged in favour of 
tho southern passes, appear to be that they com- 
municate w'ith more open country on cither side, 
that pasturage is plentiful along the road, and 
that from their lower latitude they are liable to be 
blocked up by snow for a somewhat shorter period. 
Against these tho claims of tho route by Jasper 
House may l)e briefly summed up as follows : — First, 
it offers the most direct line from Canada to Cariboo, 
communicating with the road on the Fraser by the 
shortest route, since T^ite Jaune Cache is in lati- 
tude 52 deg. 58 min., Richfield Cariboo in latitude 
53 deg. 3 min. 9 sec. (®) Secondly, it is the only 
one which will afford easy communication with all 
tho gold districts of British Columbia. Thirdly, 
it passes entirely through a country inhabited only 
by peaceable and friendly Indians. Fourthly, it is 

(') Journal of Boyal Geographical Society for 1860; Dr* Hector’s 
Ko])ort.* 

('^) From the observations of Dr. Rao, 
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tho easiest, lying only 3,7(30 feet above the sea, (’) 
with a gradual slope on either side; and lastly, 
it lies four degrees north of the American frontier. 
These considerations will, wo imagine, cause it to 
be eventually selected as the British higliway to tho 
Pacific ; and it is satisfactory to be able to state 
that Dr. Rae, Avho went out in the spring of 1801 to 
discover the most sni table route for the telegraph 
line which the Hudson’s Bay Company projjose to 
cai*ry across tho continent, decided upon taking it by 
tho Yellow Hoad Pass, which ho surveyed as far as 
Tdto Jaune Cache. We arc permitted to remai’k 
that his observations fully bear out the conchision 
that there are no serious obstacles to the formation 
of a road by this route from the fertile belt of the 
Saskatchewan to British Columbia, as far as he in- 
vestigated it, vi'/j., from Bed Biver to The Cache. 

After a day or two, Mr. McKay returned, and 
very kindly engaged to find us horses and accom- 
pany ns as far as Yale, tho head of nJivigation on 
the Fi'ascr, if we Avould remain at Kamloops a few 
days longer. Mr. O’B., however, started at once 
for Victoria, eager to enjoy the ]>leasures of a higher 
civilisation there. We must confess to a ceitain 
feeling of regret at this, the first breaking tip of 
tho strange company who had shared so many 
adventures together ; and Mr. O’B. told us he boro 
no ill-will, and would forgive and forget all hi^i 
sufferings on the journey. There were houses every 
six or seven miles along tho road from this^point, 

(') From the observations of Dr. Rae. 
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and he set out, pack on back, without much fear 
of danger before him. Yet, had he known that 
two men who had murdered another coming down 
from the mines, were lurking in the neighbourhood, 
he would have been very tinhappy. One of these 
men was taken, a few days afterwards, in the Bona- 
parte Valley; the other was supposed to have crossed 
the Thompson, and to be lying concealed near 
Kamloops. 

Our horses were so weak that we left them at 
Old St. Paul’s to recruit for a few days, and then 
brought them across the river. This was nearly 
fatal to poor Bucephalus, who was too exhausted to 
swim, and narrowly escaped drowning in the 
passage. They soon improved on the rich bunch- 
grass, and wo made a present of them to The 
Assiniboine, for his use in re-crossing by the 
Kootanie Pass next spring. 

Numbers of Shushwaps frequented Kamloops, 
and their love of finery made them very conspicuous 
amongst the roughly-dressed miners. The men 
delighted in scarlet leggings, red sashes, and bright- 
coloured ribbons in their caps ; the women affected 
the gaudiest skirts, and the most vivid-ooloured 
handkerchiefs on their heads. They are beginning 
to appreciate the advantages of agriculture, and 
grow potatoes with great success ; are keen traders, 
thoroughly acquainted with the value of money, and 
by their labour, alone as packmen, the miners were 
supplied with necessaries for a long time,, imtil a 
mule trail was cut open. But although of superior 
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industry to the Indians of the eastern side of the 
Rocky Mountains, they compare very disadvan- 
tageously with them in physique and intelligence, 
and presented many points of difference from their 
relations we met at The Cache. They are of smaller 
stature and less powerful build than the former; 
their faces are broader and rounder; the cheek- 
bones higher ; the nose smaller, less prominent, and 
the nostrils more dilated. Their complexion is 
darker, and of a more muddy, coppery hue than that 
of the true Red Indian, and their general appearance 
so strange to our eyes when we first enconntered 
a party of them on our way down the North ^’homp- 
sOn, that we never suspected they wore Indians, 
but took them for Mexicans, or some immigi’ants 
from the east. (') They are also talkative and mer- 
curial, and exhibit none of the dignity and conscious 
power which mai’ks the Red Inditan of the plains. 

The tradition of the origin of their tribes, existing 
amongst some of the Indians of British Columbia, 
appears to be a curious confusion of the Bible histories 
taught them by the Romish priests, who have been 
established amongst them for upwards of a century. 
For the following version we are indebted to IVIr. 
Greville Mathew, registrar of the colony : — A race 

{^) There is a most striking difference, however, l)cf.wacn the 
general physique and features of the two sexfes amongst tlic true 
Bed Indians. The men are tall, and their features bold arnl pro- 
minent, the nose being generally Koman. The woinnii are goiu'rally 
rather short, their faces rounder, and the nose Kf[iiat. Tins 
difference was well shown in the case of The Assiniboim^aud his 
wife, of whom excellent portraits are given in tlie Front isjfiece. 
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of men existed upon the earth at the time when a 
great flood came. It rained day and night week 
after week. The waters rose rapidly, so that all 
wore drowned except one man. He made haste 
to reach higher ground, and ascended a lofty 
hill. Still it rained ceaselessly, the waters covered 
the face of the land, and followed this last Indian 
relentlessly as he retreated higher and higher up the 
mountain side. At length he gained the very 
summit, and as he sat and watched, the pursuing 
floods continued to approach. In hopeless despair 
ho prayed to the Great Spirit, who responded to 
his prayer by changing the lower half of his body 
into stone, so that, when the advancing waters 
surged up to him, he remained unmoved. They 
rose to his waist, and then the rains ceased and the 
floods began to subside. Although delighted with 
his unexpected escape, the solitary Indian was 
oppressed Avith dismay by the reflection that he 
AVas the only suiwivor, and in his distress again 
prayed to the Great Spirit to grant him a “ Kloot- 
cliieraan,’'’^ or squaAV. He then fell asleep, and after 
a time awaking, found his lower limbs restored to 
flesh and bone, and a beautiful “• Klootcheman” by 
his side. From this pair sprang the Indian tribes 
in British Columbia. This is a striking instance of 
a fusion of the f tory of the creation with that of 
the deluge ; originally derived, no doubt, from the 
early Romish missionaries, but by lapse of time 
having passed into a tradition of the tribes, and 
suggests a source of error affecting philology. 
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A fearful mortality ha.s prevailed amongst them 
since the advent of the whites, 300 having died in 
the neighbourhood of Kamloops alone from small- 
pox the previous year. Their curious custom of 
leaving their dead unburied, laid out in the open 
air, with all their property around them, wo 
observed on our journey to Kamloops, when, as 
the reader may remember, we discovered many 
victims to the ravages of the pestilence. Other 
diseases have been almost equally fatal, and before 
many years, the once numerous natives of this 
country, although apparently easily susceptible of rt. 
certain civilisation, will have diminished to a very 
small company. 

On the 8th of September we left Kamloops with 
Mr. McKay, and accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. 
Assiniboine, the boy, and another Indian. Wo had 
determined to take our friends down to Victoiaa, 
for, although The Assiniboine had once visited tJie 
Red River Settlement, the woman and boy had never 
seen anything more like a town than a Hudson’s 
Bay Post. We crossed the Thompson at the foot 
of Kamloops Lake, which is about twelve miles 
long and not more than half .a mile in breadth, and 
surrounded by fine rocky hills ; then, leaving the 
river, we kept on to the valley of the Bona])art(!, 
where we struck the road from Cariboo to Yale, 
as yet only partially completed. The Assiniboine 
and his wife were both greatly astonished at the 
Queen’s highway, but the boy became quite excited, 
exclaiming, whenever any person appeared in sight, 

w 
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“ Aiwarkaken ! mina quatuck 1” (By Jov^s ! therms 
another fellow 1) But when we encountered a real 
swell of the neighbourhood, driving a “buggy” 
and pair, he was delighted beyond expression. We 
now followed the valley of the Bonaparte until it 
joins that of the Thompson, viewing with wonder 
the curious terraces which strike the eye of a. 
stranger so oddly, and give such a peculiar charac- 
ter to the scenery of the Thompson and the Fraser. 
We first observed them on the North Thompson, 
some thirty or forty miles above Kamloops, and they 
are invariably present all along the main river until its 
junction with the Fraser at Lytton. On the Fraser 
they stretch from a little north of Alexandria to 
the Cafions above Yale, a distance of above 300 miles. 
These terraces — or benches, as they are called in this 
district — are perfectly level, and of exactly the same 
height on each side of the river. They differ from 
the so-called “parallel roads” of Glenroy in their 
enormous extent, being vast plains as compared 
with the mere ledges of the Scottish terraces, and 
are also free from the erratic boulders which mark 
the latter. In most places there are three tiers, 
ojich tier corresponding with a similar one on 
the opposite side of the valley. The lowest of 
the three, where the valley expands, presents a 
perfectly flat surface of often many miles in 
extent, raised som'e forty or fifty feet, above 
the level of the river bank, with a sloping front, 
resembling the face of a railway embankment. 
Higher still, the second tier is generally cut out of 
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the mountain side, seldom more than a few acres 
in extent, and raised sixty or seventy feet above 
the lovrer one ; while, marked at an inaccessible 
height along the face of the bluifs which run down 
to the river, and probably 400 or 600 feet above it, 
is the third tier. These “benches” are quite 
uniform, and of even surface, entirely free from the 
great boulders so numerous in the present bed ol' 
the river, being composed of shale, sand, and gravel, 
the detritus of the neighbouring mountains. They 
are clothed with bunch-grass and Avild sage, while 
here and there a few scattered pines relievo the 
yelloAv bareness so characteristic of the district. 
Similar terraces were noticed by Dr. Hectoi’ on the 
Athabasca, Kootanie, and Columbia Rivers, and they 
have been also obserA^ed on some rivers in California 
and Mexico ; but in none of these instances do they 
appear comparable in extent and regularity Avitli 
those of the Thompson and Fraser. It is wcu'thy of* 
remark that in nearly every instance where tho.so 
terraces have been found, in various countries, they 
occur in three successive tiers, as in these of 
British Columbia ; which would seem to mark as 
many separate epochs when important geological 
disturbances took place. 

Gold is found in all these benches on the Fraser 
in the state of the finest “ flour gold,” but not in 
sufficient quantities to satisfy the miner when the 
richer diggings of Cariboo outrun all competition. 
There seems to be some unexplained connection 
betAveen these teri’accs and the celebrated “ bunch- 

w 2 
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grass,” for where the terraces commence on tlie 
north, the bunch-grass is also first foimd, and both 
end together above Yale. The rolling country 
between the two rivers is indeed clothed with this 
grjiss, blit it does not extend beyond the northern 
limit of the terraces. In the valley of the Columbia, 
to the south-west, it grows with great luxuriance, and 
here again the curious terraces are found. The 
probable explanation of this circumstance is that the 
peculiar kind of soil formed by the disintegration of 
the limestone, or soft volcanic rocks, found in this 
district, is necessary to the growth of this peculiar 
grass. 

Soon after we again reached the Thompson, we 
came to a place where a portion of the road was 
not yet made, and led our horses over high rocky 
bluffs, which at first sight appeared completely to 
l)ar all passage. The trail was a mere ledge 
of rock of a few inches in width, and conquered 
the precipitous ascent by a succession of windings 
and zig-zags. The path was so narrow that it was 
(|uite impossible for horses to pass one another, and 
as the river rushes hundreds of feet immediately 
below, and even a slip would be certainly fatal, it 
is necessary to ascertain that the road is clear 
before venturing over the dangerous precipices. 

Along this pai't of the road we met a number 
of Chinamen at work levelling the road, and their 
strange faces, large-brimmed hats, and pig-tails 
caused intense amusement to our unsophisticated 
Assiniboiues. Further down a party of engineers 
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Were ragaged in blasting tlie rock where the road 
was to pass round the face of a bluff, and eight, 
or ten miles more brought us to the point where 
the road crosses to the eastern bank of the Thomp- 
son. At this place, called .Cook’s Ferry, we stayed 
a night, and before wo started in the morning some 
Indians came in with the news that they had found 
a dead body stranded on the sliallows close by. 
We went to look at it with Mr. McKay, and from 
certain marks tattooed upon the arm, and a com- 
plete correspondence with the published description, 
we were satisfied that it was the bo<ly of the 
murderer who had so long escaped pursuit. Th(’ 
man had probably attempted to swim across the 
river in the night-time, and been drownbd in the 
rapids. Thus the only two men who had ever 
attempted highway robbery in this colony — us 
far as we could ascertain — failed to escape. The 
extraordinary rai’ity of crimes of violence in British 
Columbia is owing, wo believe, in great measure, 
to the vigorous administration of the late Governor-, 
Sir James Douglas, and the stem justice meted 
out by Mr. Justice Begbie ; but also in part, no 
doubt, to the nature of the country. Shut in otr 
every side by impassable mountain barrier.s, th<; 
few outlets which exist are easily watched, and the 
criminal has small chance of ultimate escape. 

From Cook’s Ferry the road continues to follow 
the eastern bank of the Thompson to its junction 
with the Fraser at Lytton— twenty-three miles ; it 
is then continued along the same side of the Fraser* 
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for thirty-eight miles, or within thirteen miles of 
Yale, where it crosses the river by a beautiftil sus- 
pension bridge. The road from Cook’s Perry to 
Yale, especially the part below Lytton, is probably 
the most wonderful in the world. Cut out of the 
raoxmtain-side of the gorge, it follows the hills as 
they recede in “ gulches,” or advance in bold, upright 
bluffs, in constant windings, like an eternal letter S. 
The curves of ascent and descent are as sinuous as 
the lateral ; the road at one time running down, by a 
series of rapid turns, to the very bottoru of the 
valley, and then rising as quickly to pass the face 
of some protruding bluff, apparently a complete 
barrier to all advance, but past which it creeps, 
looking from below like a mere line scratched on 
the round front, 500 or 600 feet above the river. 
At these points the road is partly blasted out of 
the solid granite rock, and the width increased by 
beams of rough pine, which project over the pre- 
cipice ; but it is yet too naiTow for vehicles to pass 
each other, except at certain points. There is, of 
course, no protecting wall ; the road overhangs the 
precipice, and nothing is to be seen supporting 
the platform on which you stand — a terrible place 
to drive along, as we afterwards found. The road 
has been made, in this skilful and laborious mannw, 
from where it first strikes the Thompson to Yale, 
a distance of nearly 100 mdes. 

The trail formerly ran up many hundred feet 
higher,' the barrier bluffs being passed by platforms 
slung by the Indians from the top of the cliff by 
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cords of bark and deer-skin. These consisted of 
a single long pole, supported by a cross-pole at 
each end, the points of which rested against the 
face of the precipice. There was nothing to lay 
hold of, and a slip or hasty step, as the pas- 
senger walked along the rail embracing the face of 
the rock, would cause the pole tO swing away, 
and hurl the incautious climber into the abyss 
below. 

The Bishop of Columbia, in his Journal, gives 
a very graphic description of his journey along the 
old trail, in which he compares his position to a 
fly upon the face of a perpendicular w'all, in this 
case between 2,000 and 3,000 feet high. Many a 
miner lost his life at Jackass ’Mountain and Nica- 
ragua Slide — places of this kind. There was at 
this time no other way to the mines except a 
mule trail, little less difficult, passing high over 
the mountain tops, and only available for a short 
time in summer, on account of the snow. Supplies 
were carried to the mines on the backs of the 
miners themselves, or packed on Indians, who 
carried from 100 to 150 pounds over this perilous 
path. 

On our way we met many Indians still com- 
peting with the mule-trains. Some of the men 
were loaded with 150 pounds, supporting them by a 
strap across the forehead ; the women cariied 50 or 
100 pounds ; and one squaw we met had on her back 
a fifty-^ound sack of flour, on that a box of candles, 
and on the top of the box a child. They seemed 
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very jolly and happy under their heavy labour, 
and never failed to salute us with a friendly smile 
and “Klahowya?” or “How do you do?” The 
melody of their voices and soft intonation was 
most pleasing, overcoming all the roughness and 
uncouthness of the vile Chinook jargon. (^) 

Between Lytton and Yale lie most of the bars, 
or sandbanks, which yielded such an extraordinary 
amount of gold when first discovered. They are 
now deserted, except by a few Chinamen, who 
make from one to ten dollars a day. As avo 
descended the Fraser, the vegetation began to 
change. The terraces disappeared, and the flat 
stretches, covered only with bunch-grass and scat- 
tered yellow pine, gave place to an irregular for- 
mation and a thicker growth of white pine, with 
here and there a small birch, and a plentiful under- 
growth of deciduous shrubs. 

On our Avay we passed many Indians engaged in 
salmon fishing, which they practise in a very peculiar 
manner. They select some point in the fierce rapids 
where a quiet eddy forms under the lee of a project- 
ing rock. Over the rock they sling a little platform 
of poles, within a convenient distance of the surface 
of the water, and from this position grope untiringly 

(*) Cliinook is a jargon which was invented by the Hudson’s Bay 
(k)inpany for tho purpose of facilitating communication with the 
ditforent Indian tribes. These were so numerous, and their Ian- 
gnagos so various, that the traders found it impossible to learn them 
all, and ad<)])ted the device of a judicious mixture of English, French, 
Russian, and several Indian tongues, which has a very limi^d voca- 
bulary ; V>uiP*vd\ich, by the help of signs, is readily understood by all 
tlic natives, and serves as a common language. 
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in the eddy with a kind of oval landing net. The 
salmon, wearied by their exertions in overcoming 
the torrent, rest for a time in the little eddy before 
making the next attempt to mount the rapid, and are 
taken iii hundreds by these clever fishermen. Hero 
and there wore Indian graves adorned with riumerou.s 
flags ; and in many instances carved images, nearly 
the size of hfe, and elaborately painted, were placed 
around. The dead man’s gun and blankets, with 
most of his other property, were generally suspended 
to, poles about the grave. Occasionally we passed 
an Indian winter store for fish — a rough box, slung 
in a tree high out of reach. Some tribes bury their 
dead in the same manner. 

About fifteen miles above Yale, the gorge 
through which the Fraser runs, as it bursts througli 
the Cascade Range, becomes very narrow, and the 
river flows in a succession of terrific rapids, called 
the Canons — or canyons, as the word is pronounced— 
for the remaining distance. The mountains on 
each side, .3,000 or 4,000 feet high, seem almost 
to meet overhead, peak after peak rising in close 
proximity. The Fraser, rarely anything but a 
rocky rapid in ■ any part of its course, here goes 
utterly mad, and foams and rages down the 
narrow ^nd falling channel at the rate of twenty 
miles an hour. The volume of water which passo.s 
through this outlet, here not more than forty yards 
in width, will be more readily conceived when it 
is stated that the Fraser has already collected the 
waters of over 800 miles, and amongst other rivers 
receives the Thompson, of almost equal size with 
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itself. Several hundred miles above, each of these 
rivers expands into a broad and deep stream, more 
than a quarter of a mile in width; yet at the 
Canons the vast accumulation is confined in a 
channel of less than fifty yards wide. Huge rocks 
stand up in the middle of the stream in several 
places, the waters escaping by a constricted passage 
on either side. 

The mass of the Cascade Kange is grey granite, 
and the sides of the chasm show beautiful sections 
of the rook, plaided with protruding seams of white 
quartz, the harder rock having been worn away by 
the action of the water, which the soft quartz seems 
to have resisted. In many cases the opposite walls 
of the chasm correspond in a most remarkable 
manner, so that they appear as if they would fit 
ficcurately if placed in apposition, suggesting forcibly 
that they had been portions of the same solid mass 
violently rent asunder. As we looked on this and 
wondered, an explanation of the formation of the 
terraces occurred to our minds. At one time the 
valleys of the Thompson and Fraser were occupied 
by a succession of lakes, the Cascade Ilange being 
the barrier which dammed in the enormous volume 
of water, and the highest tier of terraces marking 
the level to which it rose. The tops only of the 
lower mountains appeared at this time as rounded 
islands above the surface. By some means — ^perhaps 
some grand convulsion of Nature — the embankment 
of this huge reservoir broke down, the waters par- 
tially escaped, and the lakes were drained down to 
the level of the middle tier of benches. Twice more 
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must a similar catastrophe have occurred before the 
■waters were lowered into their present uarrow and 
rocky channel. Each of these accidents must have 
been separated from the preceding one by an im- 
mense lapse of time, during which the enormous 
quantity of detritus accumulated to form the exten- 
sive plateaux which have been described. 

We arrived at Yale about four o’clock in the 
afternoon, and immediately ordered the best dinner 
they could give us at the Colonial Hotel. The house 
was kept by a Frenchman, who excelled himself on 
this occasion, and provided a meal which to us, who 
had not eaten anything deserving the name of a 
dinner for at least eighteen months, appeared perfec- 
tion. The champagne, however, and sundry drinks 
with fraternising miners, caused us to wake with 
most tremendous headaches next morning. Some of 
the "visitors to the bar amused us greatly. One tall 
Yankee, considerably intoxicated, was possessed with 
the idea that he was Lord Nelson, and associating 
the great admiral in some way with cucumbers, ate 
several in succession, to prove his identity. 

The little to-wn of Yale is merely a single row of 
houses facing the river, which, having just escaped 
through the Canons, here sweeps to the west, a broad 
and noble river. The town is built on a small flat, 
badked on the north by lofty hills, and looking 
do'l^- the widening valley to the south, where the 
receding mountains still tower up grand and high. 
The {Situation is exceedingly picturesque^ and the 
clean, 'wrhite, wooden buildings were as gay with flags 
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as any Yankee could desire. Gold may be obtained 
in tbe street of Yale, and a couple of Indians were 
working with a “ rocker” opposite the Hotel -when 
we were there. 

The next morning we bade good-bye to our kind 
friend, Mr. McKay, and embsuked on the steamer 
Meliance for New Westminster. The river expands 
rapidly below Yale, flowing between low, richly- 
wooded banks. On the way we passed Hope and 
Langley, old stations of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
The site of the former is the most beautifiil in 
British Columbia — a wooded level shut in by an 
amphitheatre of lofty mountains — ^Yale upon a 
grander scale. Before the discovery of the Cariboo 
mines, it was a place of considerable importance, but 
has now “ caved in,” and become desolate. Soon 
after dark, we saw the lights of New Westminster 
before us, and in the course of half-an-hour were 
comfortably established at the Colonial Hotel. 

The city of Now Westminster, the capital of 
British Columbia, stands in a commanding position, 
on ground gradually rising fi'om the river, which is 
here three-quarters of a mile broad. The town has 
been beautifully laid out by Col. Moody, R.E., the 
late Commissioner of Lands and Works, and several 
streets of good wooden houses already exist. 

The great drawback to its situation is the dense 
forest of timber of the largest size by which it is 
shut in. The little clearing which has been already 
done has,been effected with great labour by the help 
of the engineers quartered there for several years ; 
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but, althougb the land is fertile enough, the expense 
of clearing it is so heavy that but little farming has 
l^en carried out. The place is still unsightly, from 
the stumps of trees sticking up on every side. The 
xiver is navigable to this point for vessels drawing 
eighteen or twenty feet of water, and, should direct 
communication be established with England, it may 
eventually rival Victoria. As yet, however, it is 
completely eclipsed by that more favoured city. 

Staying only one night in New Westminster, 
we took our passages on boanl the Mnterpriisc for 
Victoria, Vancouver Island, on the 19th of -Septem- 
ber. We were presently surprised by encountering 
Mr. 0*B., who had come by way of Lilloet and 
Douglas. He was wonderfully altered since wo 
parted from him a week before. Ho, like ourselves, 
had become somewhat corpulent, and had quite 
regained his spirits, and the loquacity wliich hsicl 
flagged so notably during our journey through the 
forest. 

On entering the Gulf of Georgia, Mount Baker, 
a magnificent snow-clad peak, ‘about 10,700 feet 
in height, comes into view in the east, and the 
thousand islands of the gulf, rocky or richly wooded, 
ofier a succession of beauties which render tliis 
voyage to Victoria one of the most charming in the 
world. We reached our destination about dark, 
and; immediately betook ourselves to the Hotel do 
France. The proprietor, however, mistrusting our 
leather , shirts, and total want of luggage* declared 
he had no room, and we moved off disconsolate. 
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Before we got far, a waiter came iWning after us to 
say it was all a mistake, and requested us to go back, 
having, no doubt, discovered that we were respect- 
able, although at first sight our appearance was 
unpromising. But we turned a deaf ear, and con- 
tinued on our way to the St. George, where we 
found capital accommodation, and having properly 
refireshed ourselves, took the rough hint we had 
received, and betook ourselves to the nearest tailor, 
to obtain more civilised attire. 
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Victoria is very beautifully situated on the shoves of 
a small rocky bay — an indentation in the promontory 
which is formed by the sweeping round of the sea 
into the land-locked harbour of Esquimalt. The site 
was originally chosen by Sir James (then Mr.) 
Douglas, Governor of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
territories west of the Rocky Mountains, for the 
establishment of head-quarters, in place of Fort 
Vancouver, when Oregon passed into the possession 
of the United States in the year 1844. Fourteen 
years afterwards, when the news of the discovery of 
gold on the Fraser caused such excitement in Cali- 
foniia, the only buildings were the Company’s Fort, 
and one or two houses inhabited by their employes. 
Tn the course of a few weeks 30,000 people were 
collected there, waiting for the flooded Fraser to 
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subside, and allow them to proceed to the diggings. 
Amongst this immense assemblage of people — ^the 
majority of them the most desperate and lawless of 
the Californian rowdies — Governor Douglas, without 
the aid of a single soldier or regular police-force, 
preserved an order and security which contrasted 
most forcibly with the state of things in San Francisco 
and Sacramento under similar circumstances. The 
city wore a very thriving aspect when we visited it, 
and could already boast of several streets. The 
whole traffic to and from British Columbia passing 
through it, has rapidly enriched its merchants, 
and handsome brick stores are fast replacing the 
original wooden buildings. 

We had by no means relinqiiished our intention 
of visiting Cariboo, although we had failed to reach 
it by the direct route we had originally projected. 
At Victoria we were more than 500 miles distant ; 
winter was fast approaching, and there was therefore 
no time to be lost in setting out. We stole a day or 
two, however, to introduce the friends we delighted 
to honour — Mr. and Mrs. Assiniboine, and their 
son — to the wonders of civilisation to be found 
in Victoria. To this end, we clothed them in 
gorgeous apparel, seated them in a “ buggy ” drairn 
by a pair of fast-trotting horses, and mounting the 
box ourselves, drove them in state to Esquimalt. 
They sat inside with great gravity, . occasionally 
remarking on the difference between bowling 
along a 'Capital road at the rate we were 'going, 
and advancing only two or three miles a day, by 
haxd labour, through the forest. Having shown 
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them a live Admiral, and a 100-pounder Arm- 
strong on board H.M.S.S. Sutlej, and completed 
the round of sights by showing them the principal 
stores and the theatres, we left The Assiniboine 
to take notes of what he had seen in a diary of 
hieroglyphics, which he had instituted for the 
record of the wonders of Victoria. 

On the 29th of September we put a pair of socks, 
a flannel shirt, and toothbrush apiece into our blan- 
kets, rolling them into a pack, miners’ fashion, in- 
serted our legs into huge jack boots, “ recommended 
for the mines,” and went on board the steamer Otter, 
for New Westminster. The Assiniboine family ac- 
companied us on their way back to Kamloops, where 
they were to winter, intending to re-cross the moun- 
tains in the spring by the Kootanie Pass. They 
were rather reluctant to leave their new-found 
pleasures behind them, having been especially fasci- 
nated by the ballet, and the delicacies pro\’ided for 
them by the pastry-cook. Mr. O’B. remained in Vic- 
toria, re-establishing, under the worthy clergymen 
of that city, the faith which had been staggered 
by his over-rdose of Paley. He had signalised his 
return to Christianity by shaking hands with his 
ancient enemy. The Assiniboine, and the two buried 
their former animosities for ever ; for they are little 
likely to meet again. At New Westminster we 
bade good-bye- to the Assiniboine family, who wont 
forward to Yale, whilst we took steamer by the 
Harrisqn River to Douglas, in order to see the 
rival route by the Lakes and Lilloet. In spite 
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of The Assiniboine’s cool confession that it had been 
his design at first to desert ns at Jasper Honse, 
when he had solemnly promised to go through to 
the end, he had served us so well, and led us so ably 
in a time of doubt and hardship, that we were sin- 
cerely sorry to paH with him and his family. They 
sailed up the Fraser, and we stood watching them 
out of sight, wondering whether any of the odd 
chances of life would ever bring us across them 
again. We heard before leaving Victoria that, on 
his arrival at Kamloops, the man was employed as a 
shepherd by Mr. McKay, and expected to return to 
Fort Pitt in the following year, with a goodly string 
of horses. 

In the shallows of the Harrison River we saw 
many thoixsands of spent salmon wriggling and flop- 
ping about, half-stranded, and pursued by a number 
of Indians, who were engaged in spearing them. 
Passing through Douglas and Pemberton by the lakes 
and portages between them) we struck the Fraser 
again at Lilloet, about 265 miles from New West- 
minster, and 300 from Victoria. The scenery on- 
thts route, especially on Lakes Anderson and Seton, 
is exceedingly wdld and grand. Mountains rise 
abruptly from the shores of the lakes on each side, 
steep, rugged, and barren j and when we saw them 
their beauty was increased by the brilliant tints of 
the American autumn. At various places on our 
way to Lilloet we heard of our friepd Mr. O’B., 
who had followed this route On his journey down 
from Kamloops, instead of the one by Yale. He had 
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found favour with every one, for he knew the history 
family, ftiends, property, and expectations of each, 
and the latest news of the neighbourhood from 
which they came. At a certain town on the road, a 
number of new-found friends and admirers, with 
whom he was spending a social evening, observing 
the astonishing facility with which ho imbibed his 
native whisky, determined to see him under the 
table, and plied him vigorously. But if their heads 
were hard, Mr. O’B.’s was harder, and although he 
had not tasted any intoxicating liquor for two years, 
and drank glass for glass with his entertainers with- 
out shirking, he proved invincible. One after another 
the conspirators subsided helpless on the floor, while 
Mr. O’B. remained sitting, smiling and triumphant, 
and calmly continued to smoke his pipe, superior 
and alone I 

The town of Lilloet is situated on a grand plateau, 
one of the terraces of the Fraser, which ai’e here 
more than ordinarily extensive and well-marked. 
The place was full of miners, on their way down to 
Victoria for the winter. Drinking and card-playing 
went on until long after midnight, amid a constant, 
string of oaths and miners’ slang. Our ears became 
familiarised with such phrases as “bully for you,” 
“caved in,” “played out,” “you bet,” “you bet 
your life,” “your bottom dollar” or “your gumboots 
on it,” “ on the make,” “ on the sell,” “ a big 
strike,” “can’t get a show,” “ hit a streak,” and so 
oh. We. slept in a double-bedded room, and Rewards 
morning there was a tremendous crash, and Milton 

X 2 
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heard an angry growling proceeding from Cheadle, 
whose bed had come down with a run. At day- 
break we were aroused by a number of fellows out- 
side our door laughing, and shouting, “ Who is this 

fellow putting on frills ?” In a weak and absent 

moment Cheadle had mechanically put his boots 
outside the door, as if expecting them to be cleaned, 
and this had properly excited their derision. 

We now abandoned the idea of travelling forward 
on horseback, for we were assured by several persons 
who had just arrived from Cariboo that it would bo 
impossible to take horses into William’s Creek on 
accojxnt of the snow, Avhich had begun to fall befoic 
they left the mines. We therefore took otxr places in 
the “ stage ” running from Lilloet to Soda Creek on 
the Fraser, 175 miles distant. A steamer plies be- 
tween the Creek and the Mouth of Quesnelle, a 
distance of sixty miles, and from thence a pack trail 
runs to Eichfield, in William’s Creek, the centre of 
the Cariboo mines. The “ stage ’’ was a light open 
wagon, and besides ourselves and one other pas- 
senger, carried nearly a ton of freight. But we 
started with a team of five horses, two wheelers and 
three leaders, and for the first day went along 
famously. “ Johnny,” the driver, was a capital whip, 
and quite a character. He "was a regular Yankee, 
and his Californian hat of hard felt, with a low 
steeple crown, and immensely broad brim, gave him 
a ludicrous appearance in our eyes. He was like all 
his 1 ‘ace, a most unquiet spirit, always engaged in 
talking to us or the horses, chewing, spitting. 
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smoking, and drinking, and at the last he was espe- 
cially great ; not a house did he pass without two or 
three drinks with all comers. But in justice to 
■ Johnny, who was a very good fellow in his way, it 
must be stated that he assured us that he was gene- 
rally a “ total abstainer,” but occasionally drank for 
a change, and then “ went in for liquor bald-headed.” 
He was in the latter phase during our brief acquaint- 
ance. 

The road, well made and smooth, and in many 
places eighteen feet wide, crosses the Fraser by a 
ferry a short distance beyond Lilloet, and then winds 
along steep hill-sides up the valley of the Fraser to 
the north for twenty miles. At Pavilion Valley it 
turns to the north-east, to the foot of Pavilion 
Mountain, where it ascends 1,500 feet by a rajiid 
zigzag. Here our team, now reduced to four, were 
quite unequal to the task before them, and wo clam- 
bered up the steep on foot. From the top we had a 
good view to the south-east, and the curious foi'ma- 
tion of the hill-side opposite attracted our attention. 
Near the top of the hill was a hollow, and the surlUcc 
below a succession of waving swells, growing larger 
and larger towards the bottom. It seemed as if 
the hollow was an extinct crater, from which the 
molten lava had long ago flowed down in a billowy 
stream, and as if this, arrested at the instant of its 
passage, had now become the grass-grown slope 
before us. We had no time to go across and 
examine it carefully, but continued our way over 
the grassy table-land on the top of Pavilion Moun- 
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tain, for six or eight miles. The road then went 
up rapidly, and brought us to the top of the famous 
“ Rattlesnake Grade.” We found ourselves on the 
brink of a precipitous descent of 2,000 feet, and in 
full view below saw the road following the con- 
figuration of the hill, with the numberless windings 
and fiigzags which had given rise to its name. Cut 
out of the mountain side, and resting for several ffeet 
of its width on overhanging beams, it was not broad 
enough to allow two vehicles to pass in safety, 
except at the points of the turns, nor was there any 
railing to guard the edge of the precipice. 

Every one immediately volunteered to ease the 
poor horses by walking down, but Johnny negatived 
the proposition at once, and drove us down at a 
furious rate, the heavily-laden wagon swinging 
round the sharp turns in a most unpleasant manner. 
The giving way of the break, or of a wheel, or the 
pole, must have been fatal ; but all held together, as 
of course it Avas likely to do, and we reached the 
bottom safely. 

After leaving Clinton, where the road from Yale 
comes in, the road began to ascend, and on the right 
we passed an extraordinary chasm. Commencing by 
a gradual depression at the northern end, it became 
a deep fissure in the rocks about a quarter of a mile 
in length, ending abruptly in the valley to the south. 
U’he clepth of the gulf is some 400 or 500 feet, 
and its width about the same. The sides of the 
chasm Avorc perpendicular and smooth, as if the 
rocks had been split asunder. The road still went 
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up, and after a few miles we- readied table-land, 

with a barren sandy .soil, thickly covered with small 

spruce, and intersected by numerous lakes. The 

accommodation along the road was everywhere 

miserable enough, but after leaving Clinton it became 

abominable. The only bed was the floor of the “ w^~ 

side houses,” which occur every ten miles or so, and 

are named the “Fiftieth” or “Hundredth Mile 
♦ 

House,” according to the number of the nearest 
mile-post. Our solitary blankets formed poor padding 
against the inequalities of the rough-hewn boards, and 
equally ineffectual to keep out the cold draughts which 
whistled under the ill-fitting door of the hut. A way- 
side house on the road to the mines is merely a rough 
log hut of a single room ; at one end a largo open 
chimney, and at the side a bar counter, behind which 
are shelves with rows of bottles containing the. vilest 
of alcoholic drinks. The miners on their jouirney up 
or down, according to the season — men of every 
iiationali^-^Bnglishmen, Irishmen, and Scotchmen, 
Frenchmen, Italians, and Germans, Yankees and 
niggers, Mexicans and South Sea Islanders — come 
dropping in towards evening in twos and throes, divest 
themselves of the roll of blankets slung upon their 
backs, and depositing them upon the floor, use them 
as a seat, for the hut possesses few or none. The next 
thing is to have a “ drink,” which is proposed by 
some one of the party" less “ hard up ” than his 
iriends, and the rest of the company present are 
genm^y invited to join in. • 

K' supper and pipes, and more “ drinks,” each 
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unrolls his blankets, and chooses his bed for the 
night. Some elect to sleep on the coTinter, and 
some on the flour sacks piled at one end of the 
room, whilst the rest stretch themselves on the 
floor, with their feet to the fire. Occasionally 
a few commence gambling, which, with an accom- 
paniment of drinking and blasphemy, goes on for 
the greater part of the night. 

Descending from the high land, we came to the 
Hundred Mile House,” at Bridge Creek. This is 
the commencement of a tract of country more fertile 
than any we met >vith, except that of the Delta of 
the Braser ; and yet the amount of good land is of 
but small extent. Here and there a rich bottom, 
a consolidated marsh, or the lowland on the banks 
of some stream, had been converted into a pro- 
ductive farm, and the low hills afibrd plenty of 
pasturage ; but the whole of the rising ground is 
merely sand and shingle, and nothing but bunch- 
grass flourishes there. On the road we met a small 
bullock-wagon, escorted by about twenty armed 
miners on foot. This proved to contain 630 pounds 
weight of gold, the profits of a Mr. Cameron, the 
principal shareholder in the noted Cameron claim. 
This gold, worth about £30,000, had been amassed 
in the short space of three months, and represented 
probably less than one-half the actual produce of 
the mine during that time. > 

At Soda Creek we took the steamer for Ques- 
nelle. Captain Done, the commander, was a»joUy, 
red-faced, portly fellow, of exceeding hospitality. 
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He invited us to his cabin — the only furnished room 
on board~and bringing out a box of cigars, and 
ordering a whole decanter full of “ brandy cocktail ” 
to be made at once, desired us to make ourselves 
happy. Eveiy quarter of an hour we were called 
out by the nigger “ bar-keep ” to have a drink with 
the Captain and the “crowd,” as the general company 
is termed. A refusal would have been considered 
grossly rude, and we had to exercise great ingenuity 
in evading the continual invitations. The only 
excuse allowed is that of having just had a meal, 
for ‘a Yankee always drinks on an empty stomach, 
and never after eating ; and American manners and 
customs rule in the mines. The steamer cost no 
less than 75,000 dollars, or £15,000 ; the whole 
of the machinery and boiler-plates having been 
brought 200 miles on the backs of mules. 

At Quesnelle Mouth we slung our roll of blankets 
on our backs, and started on foot for William’s 
Creek. The road was very rough, a narrow pack- 
trail cut through the woods ; the stumps of the felled 
trees were left in the ground, and the thick stratum 
of mud in the spaces between was ploughed into 
deep holes by the continual trampling of mules. 
The ground had been frozen, and covered with 
several inches of snow, but this had partially melted, 
and rendered the surface greasy and slippery. We 
stumbled about amongst the hardened mud-holes, 
and our huge jack-boots soon blistered our feet so 
dreadfully, that by the second day we were almost 
disabled. Fortunately we picked up a pair of 
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“gumboots” — long boots of India-rubber, used by 
the miners for working in the water — which had 
been cast away by the road-side, and substituting 
these for our cumbrous riding-boots, struggled 
on less painfully afterwards. The trail, gradually 
ascending, passed along the sides of pine-clad hills 
closely packed together, and separated only by the 
narrowest ravines ; we had indeed entered the same 
region of mountain and forest which we had formerly 
encountered on the upper part of the North Thomp- 
son. By the road-side lay the dead bodies of horses 
and mules, some standing as they had died, still 
stuck fast in the deep, tenacious mud. We passed a 
score of them in one day in full view ; and hundreds, 
which had turned aside to die, lay hidden in the 
forest which shut in the trail so closely. Martens 
and wood-partridges were numerous, and a tall 
Yankee, from the State of Maine, who had joined 
our company, greatly distinguished himself, knock- 
ing them over with his revolver from the tops of 
the high pines in a manner which astonished us. 
As , we approached William’s Creek, the ascent 
became more rapid and the snow deeper, for the 
frost at this height had been unbroken. 

On the evening of the third day’s march 
we reached Richfield, sixty-five miles from the 
Mouth of Quesnelle ; but, acting on the advice of 
our friend from Maine, walked on through Barker- 
ville to Cameron Town, lower down the same creek, 
where tb» richest mines were being at this time 
worked. It was already dark, and we had a rough 
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•walk of it — along the bottom of the narrow ravine 
through which runs William’s Creek, scrambling 
over “flumes,” logs, and heaps of rubbish for about 
two miles, before we doffed our packs at Cusheon’s 
Hotel, We had reached Cariboo at last, although 
by a much more roundabout way than wo originally 
intended. 



CHAPTEE XIX. 

William’s Creek, Cariboo — The Discoverers — The Position and Nature 
of the Gold Country — Geological Features — The Cariboo District 
— Hunting the Gold up the Fraser to Cariboo — Conjectured Posi- 
tion of the Auriferous Quartz Veins — Various kinds of Gold — 
Drawbacks to Mining in Cariboo — The Cause of its Uncertainty 
— Extraordinary Richness of the Diggings — “ The Way the Money 
Goes” — Miners* Eccentricities — Our Quarters at Cusheon’s — Price 
of Provisions — The Circulating Medium — Down in the Mines — 
Profits and Ex])on 80 s — The “Judge” — Our Farewell Dinner — The 
Company — Dr. B 1 waxes Elo(|uent — Dr. B k’s Noble Sen- 
timents — The Evening’s Entertainment — Dr. B 1 Retires, but 

is hoard of again — General Confusion — The Party Breaks Up — 
Leave Cariboo — Boating down the Fraser — Camping Out — Wil- 
liam’s Jiake— Catastrophe on the River — The Express Wagon — 
DilRcultics on the Way — The Express-man prophesies his own 
Fate — The Road beyond Lytton — A Break Down — Furious 
Drive into Yale — Victoria once more. 

WiriLiAM’s Creek takes its name, from one of its 
dis^verors, William Dietz, a Prussian, who, with his 
companion, a Scotchman, named Eose, were amongst 
the most adventurous of the pioneers of the Cariboo 
country. Neither of them ever reaped any reward 
from the discovery of perhaps the richest creek in 
the world. When a crowd of miners rushed to the 
place, they left in search of fresh diggings. The 
Scotchman disappeared for months, and his body 
was found ,at length by a party of miners in a journey 
of discovery, far out in the wilds. On the branch of 
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a tree hard by hung his tin cup, and scratched 
upon it with the point of a knife was his name, 
and the words, “ Dying . of starvation,” William 
Dietz returned unsuccessful to Victoria, and, struck 
down by rheumatic fever, was dependent on charity 
at the time of our visit. 

, The broken-up and irregular western flank of the 
Rocky Mountains appears to be the true gold-bearing 
region of British Columbia. Gold has indeed been 
found in nearly every part of the colony where it 
has been looked for, but never in large quantities, 
except on the streams issuing from this district, 
as the Fraser and Columbia with their tributaries. 
It has been found also on the eastern slope, on the 
North Saskatchewan and Peace Rivers. But the 
amount obtained on the Saskatchewan has boon 
inconsiderable ; and it is worthy of remark tha< , 
while this river takes its rise jiist to the west of 
the middle line of the main ridge. Peace River, on 
which rich prospects have been discovered, has its 
origin fairly on the western side, flows through tlio 
auriferous tract for a considerable distance, and 
then turning east, passes through a wide rent in 
the Rocky Mountains. In crossing by the Yellow 
Head Pass, wo met with carboniferous limestone, 
then Devonian, and near Robson’s Peak, on the 
western slope, saw for the first time the dark slates 
and schistose rocks, with veins of quartz — probably 
of the upper Silurian strata — which mark the 
auriferous tract. West of this, an extensive region 
of what appears to be eruptive trap commences, and 
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probably continues up to the Cascade, or coast range, 
to the westward ; while to the south-east it stretches 
across the valleys of the Fraser and Thompson to 
that of the Columbia, The Cascade Eange consists 
of granitic and plutonic rocks, and, in places clay- 
slate and semi-crystalline limestones occur. 

The district of Cariboo is the richest portion of 
the British Columbian gold field, and here the 
geologic disturbance has been the greatest. Cari- 
boo is a sea of mountains and pine-clad hills, the 
former rising to a height of 7,000 or 8,000 feet, 
surrounded by a confused congeries of the latter. 
Everywhere the surface has been disturbed, so that 
hardly a foot of level ground can be found, except 
at the bottom of the narrow gullies running between 
these hills. Strata are tilted on end, and beds of 
streams heaved up to the tops of hills. Round 
this centre of wealth poured up from the depths 
below, the main branch of the Fraser wraps itself 
in its semi-circular course, and hg.s received from 
thence, by numerous tributaries, the gold found in 
its sands. 

Gold was first discovered on the sand-bars of the 
Lower Fraser, in the state of the finest dust. The 
old miners of California traced it up the river, and 
followed it as it became of coarser and coarser grain 
400 miles along the Fraser, and then up the small 
affliients from Cariboo. Here were found nuggets,, 
and lumps of atiriferous quartz. The hunted metal 
Avas almosjb run to earth. But the exciting pursuit 
is not yet quite over. The veins of auriferous 
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quartz have not, so far, been discovered, although con- 
jecture points to their probable position. Lightning, 
Antler, Keighley’s, William’s Creek, and many 
others, all take their rise in a range known as the 
Bald Mountains, and most of them radiate from 
one of them, the Snow-Shoe Mountain. Here the 
matrix is presumed to lie, and although it may have 
been denuded of its richest portion, carried down 
as the drift gold of the creeks, fortunes still lie hid 
in the solid rock ; and when the quartz-leads ai’o 
discovered, British Cohxmbia may emulate California 
in wealth and stability. The hundreds of mills in 
that country, crushing thousands of tons of gold 
and silver quartz per day, have proved that this 
branch of mining is far more paying and reliable 
than the uncertain and evanescent surface diggings, 
which formerly there, as now in Cariboo, furnished 
all the gold obtained. Several different qualities 
of gold are found in Cariboo. In William’s Creek 
alone, two distinct “ leads” are found ; one where 
the gold is alloyed with a considerable proportion 
of silver, the other higher coloured and mxjch purer. 
All the gold of this creek is battered and water-worn, 
as if it had been carried some distance from the 
original bed. At Lowhee, only three inilc.s distant, 
it is found in larger nuggets, less altered by the 
action of water, and almost pure. On Lightning 
Creek the gold is smaller, much more water-worn, 
but of the first quality. 

Tlje great drawbacks to the mining iij this dis- 
trict are, the nature of the country, the mountains and 
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dense forest forming great obstacles to proper inves- 
tigation, and rendering the transport of provisions 
and other necessaries exceedingly costly ; the long 
and severe winter, which prevents the working of 
the mines from October until June ; and the great 
geological disturbances which have taken place, 
although they doubtless are one cause of its 
exceeding richness, render the following of the 
“leads” very difficult and uncertain. The two 
foi’mer disadvantages will be removed ere long by 
tho clearing of the country, the formation of roads, 
and the employment of steam power to drain 
the shafts. Tho difficulties encountered in tracing 
the course of the gold are more serious ; but more 
accurate knowledge of the geological formation will 
give greater certainty to the search. At present the 
changes wdiich have taken place in the face of the 
country continually upset the most acute calcula- 
tions. The drift gold carried down the streams 
settled on the solid “ bed rock,” or in the blue clay 
immediately above it, and has been covered by the 
gravel accumulated in after times. Now, if the streams 
ran in exactly the same channels as they did when 
tho gold came down, the matter would be simple 
enough. But great changes have taken place since 
then. At one point an enormous slide has occurred, 
covering in tho channel, and forcing the stream to find 
a ucAv course. At another, some convulsion appears 
to have upheaved a portion of the old bed high and 
dry. In t,he first case the “ lead ” is found to run 
into tlie mountain side", iu the other it scales the hill. 
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But these eccentricities are only discovered by expe- 
riment, and many a miner works for weeks to sink 
his shaft of thirty or forty feet, to find notliiug at the 
end of his labour, llis neighbour above or below 
may perhaps be making £1,000 a day, but the creek 
ran not through his claim in these past ages when 
it Washed down the auriferous d/ihris. More for- 
tunate men, however, who, in mining phrase, “ hit 
a streak,” often make large fortunes in Cariboo in 
an incredibly short space of time. 

The extraordinary yield of the Carilioo mines 
may be inferred from the fact that in 1861 the 
whole of the colonies of British Columbia and 
Vancouver Island were almost entirely supported 
by the gold obtained from Antler Creek alone ; and 
from that time to tlie present year, or for four yiiars 
in succession, William’s Creek has also alone sus- 
tained more than 16,000 people, some of whom 
have loft the country with large fortunes. And yet ' 
William’s Creek is a mere narrow ravine, worked fur 
little more than two miles of its length, and that 
in the roughest manner. The miners are dtistitute 
of steam power, and many re<piisites foi' efficient 
mining; and all that has been done hitherto has 
been mere scratching in the dark. 

Out of many instances of the wonderful richness 
of these diggings it may bo mentioned that Cunning- 
ham’s Claim yielded, on an average, nearly 2,000 
dollars, or £400 a day, during the whole season ; 
and another, Dillon’s Claim, gave the (iiionnous 
amount of 102 lbs. of gold, or nearly £4,000 in one 

y 
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(lay. One hundred feet of the Cameron Claim, held 
in the name of another man, produced 120,000 
dollars. 

The wealth thus rapidly obtained is generally 
dissipated almost as quickly. The lucky miner 
hastens down to Victoria or San Francisco, and sows 
his gold broadcast. No luxury is too. costly for him, 
no extravagance too great for the magnitude of his 
ideas. Ills love of display leads him into a thousand 
follies, and he proclaims his disregard for money by 
numberless eccentricities. One man who, at the end 
of the season found himself possessed of 30,000 or 
40,000 dollars, having filled his pockets with twenty- 
doll’ar gold pieces, on his arrival in Victoi-ia pro- 
ceeded to a “ bar-room,” and treated “ the crowd ” to 
champagne. The company present being imable to 
consume all the bar-keeper’s stock, assistance was 
obtained from withoiit, and the passers-by com])elled 
to come in. Still the supply held out, and not 
another “ drink ” could any one swallow. In this 
emergency the ingenious giver of the treat ordered 
every glass belonging to the establishment to be 
brought out and filled. Then raising his stick, with 
one fell swoop he knocked the army of glasses olf 
the counter. One hamper of champagne, however, 
yet remained, and, detoimined not to be beaten, he 
•ordered it to be opened and placed upon the floor, 
and jumping in, stamped the bottles to pieces beneath 
his heiiA V boots, severely cutting his shins, it is said, 
in the ojieration. But although the champagne was 
at last finished, he had a handful of gold pieces to 
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dispose of, and walking up to a largo mirror, woi-th 
several Imndred dollars, which adorned one end of 
the room, dashed a shower’ of heavy coins against 
it, and shiv'ered it to piece.s. The hero of this story 
returned to the mines in the following spring without 
a cent, and was working as a common labourer at 
the time of our visit. A freak of one of the inost 
successful Californians may be appended as a com- 
panion to the story just related. When in the height 
of his glory he was in the habit of substituting 
champagne bottles — full ones, too — for the wooden 
pins in the bowling alley, smashing batch after batch 
Avith infinite satisfaction to himself, amid the ap- 
plause of his companions and the “ bar-keof).” 

Our quarters at Cusheon’s Hotel were vile. A 
blanket spread on the floor of a loft was our 
bedroom, but the swarms of lice which infested tla^ 
place rendered slee]) almost im])ossibh!, and niad(i ns 
think with regret on the soft turf of (he prairie, i»' 
a mossy couch in the Avoods. 'fhe fai'o, litniled to 
beefsteaks, bread, and dried ap|)](.‘S, was wi'fdcliedly 
cooked and frightfiilly expensive. Bi^ef was worlli 
fifty cents or tAVO shillings a pound, flour the same, 
a “ drink” of anything cxce[)t Avater wa,s lialf a 
dollar, nor could the smallest article, even a l)o.v of 
matches, be bought for le.ss than a “ (paarter” — ot.e 
shilling. Before we reached William s Creek we 
])aid a dollar ajid a (juarter, or live shillings, foi- a 
single bottle of stout. 

Coin of any kind is rarely sta n, gold-d^ist being 
the circulating juedium, and each person carries a 

Y 2 
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small bag of it, from which the requisite quantity is 
weighed out for each payment. 

In the mines we visited at Cameron Town the 
“ [)ay-dirt,” as the stratum of clay and gravel above 
the “ bed-rock ” in w'hich the gold lies is called, was 
from thirty to fifty feet below the surface. A shall 
is sunk to the required depth, and the “dii-t” 
carried up by a bucket raised by a windlass. This 
is emptied into a long box, called the dump-box or 
“ long tom,” having a false bottom of parallel bars, 
witli narrow spaces Iretween them, raised a few 
inches above thp true bottoin, across which sevei'al 
cross pieces arc placed. A stream of water, brought 
in a series of troughs called “flumes,” sometimes for 
a considerable distance, pours into the dump-box 
at one end, and runs out by another series of 
troughs at the other. As the dirt is emptied 
in, a man armed with a large many-pronged fork 
"slars it up continually, and removes the larger stones. 
The smaller particles and the clay are carried down 
the stream, Avdiile the gold, from its gi‘eator weight, 
falls through the spaces between the pai’allel bars 
of the false bottom, and is arrested by the transverse 
ones or “riffle” of the true one. The “pay-dirt” 
is generally not more than from three to five feet 
thick, and the galleries of the mine are consequently 
vei*y low, the roof being propped up by upright 
timbers, and cross beams wedged in above. The 
waiter is pumped out of the mines by a water wheel 
and eha.n pump, but these ai’e quite useless in 
winter, and become covered w’ith enormous icicles. 
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One or two were still kept working, oven at this 
late season, by luHp of fii-es and roofing over. The 
Oaincron, Raby, and CaledoniaTi Claims, three of 
the richest in William’s Creek, were, by good luck, 
still in full swing, and avo fi'ocjuently went down 
with some of the hap])y pi'oprietors, and crept abour. 
the low dripping galleries, washed for gold, or picke<l 
out the rich “ })ockets” ff)rm(Hl under some arnjsting 
boulder. In many places wo could see the glistening 
yellow, but generally it was imperceptible, even in 
the richest dirt* Mr. Steele, of the Cameron Claim, 
kindly showed us the (Company’s books, from which 
it appeared that the yield varied from 40 to 112 oz. 
a shaft in the day, and there were three shafts, 
making £2,000 to £5,000 per week altogether. 
Rut the expenses were very heavy, averaging 7,000 
dollars a tveek, or about £1,500, Eighty juen 
were employed, at wages ranging from tmi t<t six- 
teen dollars a d.ay, or £2 to £:J, and this aloni.? 
would roach £1,208. 

At noon, each day, the dump-boxes are onptied, 
and the gold separated from the black sand which 
is always mixed with it. At the “washing-up” 
of one shaft of the Raby Claim, which w'c saw, 
the gold filled one of the tin cases used for jjnjscwved 
meats, holding nearly a rpiart, the value of about 
£1,000 for fifteen hours’ work! Amongst the gold 
were several shillings and quarter dollars, which 
had dropped out of the men’s pockets, and turned 
up again in the dump-box. • 

After going through the mines on AVilliam’s 
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Crook, WO walkod over the hill to Lowhoe, a smalloi’ 
crook, Iviri" about three miles off in a jot narrower 
ravine. The workings Avcrc verv similar, bxit the 
gohl was richer and brighter, the yucces more 
jaggc<l and angular, as if they had not been carried 
very far from the original quartz reef. The Lowhee 
gold is very [jure, being against ‘830 of Williani\s 
Creek. 

Ilefnre taking leave of Cariboo, aa" 0 must not 
forget to mention glorious “Judg-e” ('ox, magistrate 
and gold commissioTier there, prinu?,faA'ourito of all 
the minors, and everybody’s friend. The “ judge,” 
as he is invariably calh'd, after Yankee fashion, 
decides the cases brought before him by common 
s('nse ; and, strange to say, both Avinners and losers, 
fascinated by the man, a])j)ear to be equally delighted 
with his judgments. We received much kindness 
from him, and spent many ydeasant hours iii his 
7761110.1 .society. 

Nor Avould it bo just to leaA’e untioticed the 
.'sumptuous dinner at which avc were entei‘(aiHed 
on the (ive of our doyAarture. The giA'er of the 

feast. Dr. B k, selected the ward of the 

hosyiital as an ayiproyun'ate dining-room, the single 
unfoi’tnnate y)atient in at the time being veiled 
fronv sight ly a sheet of green baize susjAended 
from the Avail. We had souy), roast beef, boiled 
nmtUui, and ydiun pudding, Avith abundance of 
clianqiague. The comjiany AA'as somewhat mixed, 
\et all fi-aiernised Avith easy cordiality. We had 
Mr. C , manager of the Cariboo branch of the 
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Bank, a gentleman of solemn aspect, and with 

a large bald head, who wore spectacles, dressed 
in frock-coat, represented respectability, and spoke 
on all points mth authority ; Mr. B. — — , an old 
Ilmlson’s Bay man, highly convivial, delighting in 

harmony ; Dr. B 1, a medical gentleman, afflicted 

with the “ camethca bibendi” as well as " loquviidV ' — 
a lean little follow, with a largo month, who appeared 
in the full glory of a swallow-tailed coat, and was 
perpetually smiling; yet, in reality, taking a gloomy 

view of things in general ; Mr. (J , a young 

lawyer, Irish and impressionable; Billy Ferron, a suc- 
cessful miner, from his loquacity nicknamed “ Billy 
the Bladge,” rough, noisy, breaking foi'th into 

shouts and laughter ; Dr. B k’s -assistant, quiet 

and generally useful ; and lastly, the lady of tlie 
party, Mrs. Morris, more generally known by her 
(lhii.stian name of Janet, fair, fat, and foriy, and 
jiropriotor of a neighbouring house of refreslinicnt. 
She had kindly come in to cook the diniu'r, and 
when that was duly set forth, she yielded to ])opnhir 
clamour, and joined us at the table. 

Before the cloth was drawn — ^mctaphoi-i(;:d1y — 
/.6L, whilst we were still occupied with plum pud«ling. 

Dr. B 1, who had shown symptoms of resthiss- 

ness for some time, could rejircss the flood of 
eloquence rising within him no longer, and having 
succeeded in catching the president’s eye, and 
received a permissive nod in return, rose cautiously 
on his legs. A vigorous rap])ing on the^ table pro- 
cured silence, and Dr. B 1, steadying himself 
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by the table with one tremulous hand, and waring 
the other gi’acefully towards ourselves, while the 
ever-beaming smile irradiated his countenance, pro- 
posed Milton’s health in most glowing terms, 
winding up his panegyric with a request for three- 
times-three, and “ He’s a jolly good fellow.” These 
were given uproariously-— the HudsoU’s Bay man 
leading, and Janet bringing in an effective soprano. 

The eloquent Dr. B ^1 again rose, and proposed 

the health of the other visitor in similar eulogistic 
terms, and that was drunk with al] the honours. 
When thanks had been returned by the honoured 
guests in an ap})ropriate nfanner, the irrepressible 

Dr. B rose for the tliird time, and with grave 

countenance reproached the host for his repre- 
hensible neglect in omitting to propose the health of 

Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. Dr. B k 

felt hiimiliated ; and although urging in extenuation 
the precipitation with which his friend had pro- 
posed the other toasts, lully acknowledged the 
gross disloyalty of which he had been uninteji- 
tionally guilty. He trusted the circumstance 
might never come to Her Majesty’s knowledge ; 
and ho could assure the company that the spark 
of loyalty never bximt brighter in any breast than 
his. From his childhood he had been ready — nay, 
ho might say irM/id — to die for his Queen arid 
country. Animated by that desire, he had gone 
out with the British army to the Crimea, and now, 
marching Jn the van of civilisation in Cariboo, he 
was ready to die in the cause. 
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When Her Majesty’s health had been drunk 
amidst hearty applause, we adjourned to the 
kitchen. More healths were drunk. Janet made 
a very pretty speech, and presented Milton with 
a handsome nugget ; Billy Forren followed suit with 
a second. Then each gave one to Cheadle with 

similar ceremony. The iiTcpressiblo Dr. B 1 

rose every few minutes to propose anew the health 
of one or other of the “ illustrious ti’avellers,” and 
was remorselessly sung down by the e{pially in- 
defatigable Hudson’s Bay man, who always had 
“Annie Laurie” ready for the emergency, and all 
joined in the chorus, and the obtrusive speaker was 
idtirnately overpowered. At hist his eyes became 
glassy, his smile disappeared, and he sat in his 
chair gloomily silent. . All at once, however, he 
got up, and rushing across the room, made in- 
effectual attempts to force an evt througli t!ie 
mantelpiece, bobbing against it very much afler the 
fashion of a bird trying to escape through a pane of 
glass ; whereupon he was seized by the assistant, 
and led off into a bedroom. Cards were now intro- 
duced, and we were initiated into “High, Low, .Jack 
and the Game,” and “Pitch seven up,’’ but wore 
presently disturbed by a tremendous cj’ash in tlu? 
bedroom adjoining ; the assistant ran out, and found 

Dr. B ^1 on the floor, having rolled off the bod 

into a miscellaneous collection of pots, pans, bru.shes, 
.and etceteras which had been put there out of the 
way. • • 

After this interruption conviviality reigned 
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again. We played “ Pitch seven up ” till we were 
too sleepy to see the cards ; the Hudson’s Bay 
man tuned up indiscriminately, Janet sang “Auld 
Robin Gray ” five or six times, “ Billy the Bladge ” 
carried on a fierce argument with the manager of 
the bank on colonial politics, everybody talked 
at the same time, smoked and drank whisky 
until far on towards daylight, when we turned 
out into the cold night with the thermometer 
standing at five degrees, and made our way back 
to Cusheon’s. 

On the 30th of October, having spent ten days 
in William’s Creek, wo resumed our packs, and bade 
adieu to Cushoon’s, Cameron Town, and Judge Cox, 
and started for the Mouth of Qucsnelle. The snow had 
fallen to the depth of six or seven inches, but this 
bad been well beaten by previous passengers. We 
I’c'acbed the banks of the Fraser in three days, with 
far greater ease than we had walked the same dis- 
tance on our way in. To our dismay, we found that 
the steamer to Soda Creek had stopped running for 
the winter; but were relieved to learn that an open 
boat would start foi* that place on the following day, 
in which we took our passages. The owner of the 
boat, Mr. McBride, was one of a party which had 
ascended the Fraser, and crossed to Peace River by 
Stuart’s and McLeod’s Lakes, during the summer. 
They had followed the Peace River right through 
the Rockj' IMountains, and as far as Port Dunegan, 
on the oaShtern side. He described the country on 
the w^est of the momitains as resembling the ordi- 
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Darj Frasor River countiy ; but that to tlio casf of 
thora a mixture of fine woods and fertile prjurios, 
abounding in game. On the banks of Smoky River, 
one of the tributaries of Peace River, nuinorous 
craters wore observed, emitting dense volumes of 
smoke and sulphiu'ous gases from upwards of 
thirty funnel-shaped apertui-es, the size of oid inary 
stove-pipes. The banks were in many parts 
covered Avith a deposit of pure sul[)liur. On 'fribe 
or Nation River, another tribiitaxy, tiiey found 
slate-rock gtud cpiartz veins, and very g(jod dig- 
gings on some of the bars. 

Tlio boat in wliich we embarked was a hu-ge, 
strongly-lniilt one, constructed on purpose? for tlie 
journey to Peace Rivex'. Foidy jxasseuigers wc'ro 
crowded into it, packed close' as negroes in a slavi'i-. 
The day Avas very cold, and the snoAV fell heavily, 
Avotting us through before long; and the pools of 
“slush,” AA'hich formed at the bottom of tlu' Ixjat,* 
made our feet ache again Avilh cold. A litth? below 
Quesiu'lle Mouth is a rather dangerous “riflk',” or 
rajud, of lumpy water, Avherc the A\'hii*lpool is said 
to have sucked doAvn caxioes head foi’einost. We 
shot this safely, although avc shipped sonu; wab'r, 
and continued to run down the sti-eam at a grcjit 
pace, until just aftcrpassiiig Ah'xandria, when avc st, uck 
fast on a shalloAV rapid. The boat could not be got 
off by any amount of pu.shing, and McHihhi calkMl 
for vohmtcer.s to jump overboard, and lighten the 
boat. FWe or six felloAVS at onco respfinded, and as 
the boat Avas still immovable, each took another on 
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liis back, and proceeded towards tbe shore. One 
little fellow, carrying a huge six-feet Yankee, stum- 
bled and fell, with his rider ; both were soused over- 
head, and essayed several times in vain to gain their 
legs, for the current was so powerful that it swept 
them down at each attempt. The lookers-on roared 
with laughter, but it was no joke to the sufferers to 
be immersed in the icy Avaters of the Fraser on such 
a day. The boat was now lifted off the shallow, 
the waders re-embarked, and we continued our 
course until nearly dark, when McBride proposed to 
land and camp for the night, as we were still many 
7nilos from Soda Creek, and there were several 
awkward I’apids before us. A few daredevils voted 
for going forward, but the majority decided against it, 
and we pulled in to the bank, at a place Avhere there 
were some large stacks of wood, cut for the use of 
tlu' steaTner. Every one now tried to strike a light, 
'blit Milton was the first to succeed, and we were 
soon surrounded by a circle of roaiing fires, at the 
e.Kponse of the owners of the Quosnelle steamboat. 
i\rcBi’i(le produced some loaves and a flitch of bacon, 
Avhich very soon disappeared before the fierce attacks 
of the hungry party, and we then turned in on 
couches of pine boughs. It snowed fast all night, 
and we woke up in the morning under a thick white 
counterpane. There was nothing for breakfast, and 
as soon as the morning mists cleared away from the 
liver we took to the boat again, and reached Soda 
Creek safely in about a couple of hours. We had 
taken our places in the “ express wagon,” running 
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between this place and Yale with letters and j;fold ; 
but, as the express-man had not vet returned from 
Cariboo, we walked on foiu'tceu miles to Diwidson’s, 
near William’s Lake. The farm here is, perhaps, 
the finest in British Columbia, comprising several 
hundred acres of low land on the borders of the 
lake, the delta of a small stream wliicli enters at 
this point. Potatoes and othei’ vegetables, barley 
and oats, flourish woiulcrfullv. Wheat had beem 
sown for the first time that year, anti was already 
above ground, but looked I'athcr starved and 3’ollow. 
The scenery of William’s Lake is very beautifid ; 
bold, rugged hills rising up grandly on the west. 

The day after our amval at Dtividson’s ii large 
party of miners came iu with the intelligence that ii 
boat which left the Mouth of Quesnello the day after 
we did had been swamped in the rtipids below. Sevt'ii 
or eight persons were drowned, and one of the hicky 
survivors was a man who carried several pounds’ 
weight of gold in a belt round his waist. Tint 
force of the current literally threw him ashore, and 
he managed to scramble out. 

In two or three days the exj)ross arrived, ajid we 
started for Yale once more. When we reached tlwi 
bottom of the ascent to the high table-land, we found 
the road covered with a thick sheet of ice, a,nd all 
hands had to get out and push behind the wagon. 
The horses fell frequently, and had to be unharnessed 
and put on their logs again ; but, after many delays, 
we got to the top, Avhere the snow was peeper, and 
the horses travelled better. 
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"VVo carried 170 pounds’ weight of gold with us 
in the express wagon, and the fact that this, worth 
about £8,,000, could be thus forwarded witliout any 
escort, is the strongest possible testimony to the 
orderly state of the country. In addition to the 
driver’, there wa.s one other passenger and ourselves, 
yet the former was the oidy one armed, lie told us 
that he frequently travelled in charge of the treasure 
quite alone, and had made up his mind that ho should 
bo attacked some time. I’he temptation would be too 
great, and the opiiortunities plentiful enough along 
the lonely 400 miles, 'where the houses were ten or 
twenty miles apart, and passengers rar6 except at 
certain seasons. He looked upon “The Chasm” as 
the most suitable and probable place of attack ; its 
yawning gulf, hidden from the road by bushes, and 
its bottom covered by di'fjris and underwood, offering 
cvei’y convenience for the disposal of his body. He 
was by no means nei’vous, or in any way unhappy, 
but laughed and talked about his anticipated fate 
with careless iudifFerence. 

hive days’ driving brought us to the terrific road 
between liyltoii and Yale, and as we sat in the 
wagon, within a few inches of the unguarded edge 
of the |)rccipico of 700 or 800 feet, running up and 
down the steeps, and along the narrow portions, 
winding round the face of the bhiffs, we could not 
hoi]) an uneasy consciousness that a very trifling acci- 
dent might eject us from our lofty position into the 
de])ths Ih'Iow And what made matters look worse 
was, that our carriage was gi-adually coming to pieces. 
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First ono spring broke, and then another, and wc 
bumped about on the axles. Next the splinter-bar gave 
way, and had to be tied up with a piece of rppe. All 
these would have been trifling accidents had the road 
been of a different character, but when, to crown all, 
the pole snapped in its socket, and the wagon ran into 
the horses, we had good cause to be thankful that this 
had happened in the middle of a flat, just afti>r 
crossing the suspension bridge. JIad it occurred a 
few minutes sooner, we should doubtless have been 
precipitated headlong into the lloaring Canons. The 
pole was past mending, so tlie drivei’ took the liorsos 
out and led them back to a house about half a mile 
distant, the rest of us remaining behind to guard tlu' 
treasure by the light of a large bonlir(j, for it wa.s 
already rpiitc dark. In about an hour the driver re- 
appeared, accompanied by a fric'ud, bringing a large 
eovei ed vv^agon, di'awn by two fine Californian Iku-.scs. 
The fresh horses were put in as leaders, and we soon 
started with our four-in-hand, rattling along at a 
headlong gallop, for avo had now two driv'ers, one 
who managed the reins, while the other vigorously 
plied the whip. The express-inan laul brfiuglit a 
bottle of whisky back with him, and he and his 
friend devoted themselves a,ssidnou.sly to it in the 
calmer intervals of their joint occupation. After a 
time it was discovered that the reins of the leadei's 
were not crossed, and consecjuently useless foi‘ 
gifiding purposes ; but the tw o Californians led tlie 
way (admirably, SAveeping rouml every ^urve with 
gi-eat precision. Much of the road Avas as dangciams 
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as any we had passed before, but the men shouted 
and whipped up, the horses galloped furiously, the 
wagon whisked round the precipitous bluffs, and tore 
down the steep descents in mad career. We reached 
Yale before midnight, having been little more than 
an hour doing the last fifteen miles of this fearfid 
road. 

Leaving this picturesque little town for the 
second and last time the following morning, we took 
steamer down the Fraser once more, and landed in 
Victoria asrain on the 25th of November. 
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After oxir return to Victoria we received a kind 
invitation from Captain Lascelles to accompany him in 
ILM. gunboat Forward on a cruise to San Juiin and 
Nanaimo. The cruise was most enjoyable ; we insjK'cted 
the coal-mines of the future Ne>vcastle of the Pacific, 
and enjoyed most thoroughly the hospitality of 
Captain Bazalgette and his officers on the noted 
island of San Juan. 

We had now seen a great portion of British 
Columbia and Vancouver. We had travelled through 
the former from T^te Jaune Cache by the Thompson 
to the mouth of the Fraser, and again through the 
heart of the country to Cariboo. AA^e found the 
country abounding in mineral wealth. I’he extemt 

z 
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and richness of the gold fields, added to every month 
by fresh discoveries, would alone be - suflBcient 
to render the colony one of our most valuable posses- 
sions. But the indications that many other of the 
most valuable minerals will be found in British 
Columbia, as in the neighbouring state of California, 
are strong. At present, however, every other pursuit 
is put aside for that of gold, and the real mineral 
wealth of the country is little known. Coal, however, 
crops out at Alexandria, Similkameen, and Burrard’s 
Inlet. In the sister colony of Vancouver are the 
magnificent beds of coal* which have been already 
extensively and most successfully worked at Nanaimo 
for the last four or five years. 

The timber of British Columbia is, of its kind, 
unequalled. The Douglas pine, with its straight 
uniform trunk, exceedingly tough and flexible, 
furnishes the finest masts and spars for the largest 
vessels. These trees often attain a height of upwards 
of 300 feet, with a diameter of ten feet. The white 
])inc and the gigantic Cypress, the latter exceeding 
even the Douglas pine in size, grow together with it 
in vast forests, yielding an almost inexhaustible supply. 
But perhaps the most striking feature in the resources 
of British Columbia and .Vancouver Island is the extra- 
ordinary number and variety of the fish, which frequent 
the shores and swarm in all the rivers. In the spring 
two kinds of salmon ascend the Fraser, millions of 
“hoolicans” crowd into its mouth, and. shoals of 
herrings ^nter every inlet. The hoolican- iS'' like a 
sprat, but a little larger, and is a very delicious fish. 
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rich in oil. Flocks of gulls hovering over the shoals 
announce the arrival of these fish ; and their extra- 
ordinary numbers may be imagined from the way 
in which the Indians take them. The river is 
literally alive with fish, and the native fisherman 
carries a long piece of wood, armed with sharp-pointed 
wires on each side, like the teeth of a rake. This 
he sweeps through the water a.s he sits in his canoe, 
after the fashion of a paddle, and at each stroke brings 
up a row of hoolicans impaled upon the spikes. Tlvree 
fresh species of salmon continue to ascend tlip river in 
succession during the summer and autumn, and m 
the winter a fifth variety makes its appearance in the 
harbours and inlets along the coast.. We saw some of 
fifteen to twenty pounds each caught in the harbour of 
St. Juan in the month of December. Salmon of some 
kind is thus in season all the year round. Trout 
abound in the mountain streams and lakes, and the 
sturgeon frequents the deeps of the Fraser. In 
Burrard’s Inlet oysters are found in great abundaiiee ; 
and, in fact, everything good in the way of fish secTiis 
to be collected in this, so far, higldy favoured country. 

From the riehness and extent of it.s pastur:ig(!, 
and the dryness of its soil and climate, Bi-iti.sli 
Columbia offers great advantages to the brooder of 
stock. But there are certain drawbacks, the ])rincii)al 
of which is that an immense extent of country would 
be required by each stock farmer. Iho only glass 
is the “ bunch-grass.” - It covers the terraces of the 
Fraser, and the rolling swells and mountpin-sides of 
the central region. G-rowing in the separate ‘ tufts 

z 2 
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froln wHch it has taken its name, it fixes but a 
slight hold upon the light, powdery soil with its 
slender roots. Horses and cattle pull much of it up 
in grazing, and sheep, which thrive equally upon it, 
crop the delicate plant so closely that it frequently 
does not recover. In this way the Lilloet flats, which 
were once celebrated as rich feeding grounds, have 
now become bare, dusty plains, on which a few scat- 
tered plants of wild sage and absinthe still remain, 
where the bunch-grass has been destroyed. The 
facts, too, that the bunch-grass requires three years 
to come to perfection, and fully recover after being 
eaten down, and that, from its mode of growth in 
distinct tufts, the ground is really but scantily 
covered with herbage, confirm the belief that, for a 
stock farm to be successfiil, its range of pasturage 
must be very extensive. But there is room enough 
now, and any who may devote themselves to the 
raising of sheep and cattle will certainly reap a rich 
harvest of profit. Strange to say, from some cause 
— either want of capital, or the prospect of more 
rapid profit from other pursuits — ^it has been little 
followed hitherto, and the land lies open to the first- 
comer. 

The extent of agricultural land in British Columbia 
is very limited indeed. With the exception of a 
small district between the south end of the Okanagan 
Lake and the Grand Prairie, on the road from thence to 
the Thompson Kiver; a few other patches of good land 
in the interior ; and the delta of t^e Fraser, which is 
covered almost entirely with dense forest, and exposed 
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to the summer floods, it is a country of rocks, gravel, 
and shingle. The surface of the country east of the 
coast range of mountains consists, principally, of a 
high table-land, from whicli rise up mouui^ins and 
hills, and indented by the valleys of the Thompson 
and Fraser, and their countless tributaries. These 
valleys are deep and narrow, and their sides generally 
steep. On the table-land the night-frosts, prevalent 
throughout the summer, preclude the cultivation of 
almost every description of produce. In the valleys 
the land is generally very dry and sandy, or stony, and 
unless some 'very perfect system of irrigation and 
manuring is adopted, would yield a wretched return. 

In all the instiiuces we saw where attemjds had 
been made to raise crops of cereids on the terraces of 
the Thompson and Fraser, or, indeed, any wliere in the 
region of shingle and gi-avel, they had failed. Cab- 
bages, and vegetables of similar kind, if well water(*d, 
seemed to flourish very well ; but the oats and l)arloy 
were short in the ear, and the straw weak, stunted, and 
miserable. Water is sufficiently abundant, but the 
soil of the irrigated tracts is so extremely light, and in 
most parts imderlaid by such a depth of gravel and 
shingle, that the water percolates through as through 
a sieve, and the streams disappear without spreading 
over the surface. The decay of the sparsely-growing 
.bunch-grass cannot have rendered the land rich in 
vegetable mould. Occasional fertile spots, of a few 
acres in extent, occur on the margin of the rivers, as 
along the north and south branches of the Thompson 
above Kamloops. There are also patch^ of good land 
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in the vicinity -of William’s Lake, Beaver Lake, and 
Alexandria, which have proved very productive. But 
these rich bottoms and alluvial lowlands are striking 
exceptions to the general character of the country. 
British Columbia, rich beyond conception in many 
ways, is not an agricultural country. Vancouver 
Island, too, is merely a huge rock, in the hollows 
of which vegetable mould has collected. But this 
is often too shidlow to be worked with tlie plougli, 
and these fertile oases are generally of small extent — 
fit for gardens rather than farms. 

In consequence, therefore, of the ' deficiency of 
the two colonics in this respect, tlieir popula- 
tion is still supplied with provisions from California, 
and their gold goes into the pockets of Ameri- 
cans. California is probably the richest comitry 
in the world. Possessing eveiy valuable mineral 
in inexhaustible abundauco--H;xcept coal, which has 
not been yet found in any quantity- — she has also 
■ a soil of extraordinary fertility. Her mountains are of 
gold and silver, and her valleys as the land of Groshen. 
Wheat gi’ows so luxuriantly that “ volunteer crops ” 
— the produce of the second and even third year 
from the seed shaken out in the gathering of the pre- 
vious harvest--— spring up without the labour of man. 
Pruits of every kind, from the apples, pears, and 
grapes of temperate climes, to the pine-apples and 
bammas of the tropics, come to perfection within her 
limits. Oats grow wild on the slopes of tlie Sierra 
Nevada; and in the alluvial plains, besides the ordinary 
cereals, flourish maize, tobacco, and cotton. 
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It is far otherwise with British Columbia. She 
probably equals California in mineral wealth, but, 
being as it were' a mere continuation of the Hock}' 
]Mouutains to the Pacific, a sea of hills, a land of 
mountains and forests, or shingly swells and terraces 
coA'ered tvith bunch-grass, the farmer looks in A'ain for 
rich alluvial valleys. No colony has been moi'c mis- 
represented than this. 

In former times, when a preserve for fur-bearing 

* 

animals under the sway of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, it was reputed to be “little l)ctt<'r than a 
waste and howling wilderness, wherein half-famished 
beasts of prey Avaged eternal Avar with a sparse 
population, of half-starved savages ; where tlu^ cold 
Avas more than Arctic, and the drought more than 
Saharan j” and that — to quote the words of tlie 
Chancellor of the E.vchequcr in the House of Com- 
mons a fcAv years ago — “ these territories Averc' bound 
by frost and banked by fog, and av(jc betide any 
unfortunate indmdual aa'Iio might be so far divin-ted 
from the path of prudence as to endeavour to settle 
in those parts.”(^) 

But the accounts sent to this country soon after 
the first rush of emigrants to the land of gold, dif- 
fered Avidely from the old story. It was now as 
much the interest of speculators and property-hobbws 
to attract emigration by exaggerated praise ol the 
colony, as it had formerly been that of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company to repel it, and keep their possession 

(') Tide“ Prize Essay on British Columbia,” by tl*; Ecv. B. C. L. 
Brown, M.A., Minister of St. Mary’s, Lilloet. 
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intact by representing it as a barren wilderness. 

The most glowing reports were sent home, and were 

published in the leading newspapers. The new 

colony was represented as a very paradise for the 

farmer, and many men went out believing this, to 

find bitter disappointment in the reality. Neither of 

tlie two accounts is correct ; the truth lies, as is usually 

the case in like matters, between the two extremes, 

and we have been induced to set forth the truth some- 

* 

what fully, from a desire to do away with the injurious 
misconception which has prevailed on this subject. 

Although there is little land fit for agricultural 
purposes within the boundaries of British Columbia, 
the fertile belt of the Saskatchewan is separated from 
it only by the barrier of the Rocky Mountains. Of 
the beauties and resources of this pleasant land, we 
have already made mention in these pages. The 
rich prairies, with from three to five feet of alluvial 
soil, are ready for the plough, or offer the luxuriant 
grasses, which, in the old time, fattened countless 
herds of buffalo, to domesticated herds. Woods, 
lakes, and streams diversify the scene, and offer 
timber, fish, and myriads of wild fowl. Yet this 
glorious country, estimated at 65,000 square miles, 
and forty million of acres of the richest soil, capable 
of supporting twenty millions of people, is, from 
its isolated position, and the difiiculties put in the 
way of settlement by the governing power, hitherto 
left utterly neglected and useless, except for the 
support of a few Indians and the employes of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. And this rich agricultural 
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country lies but a step as it were from tlio gold 
fields. It is the very supplement required to 
British Columbia. That communication could be 
easily established has been already demonstrated. 
Why, then, should not the miners be supplied with 
provisions from British territory, instead of Irom 
California, and the gold of British Columbia enrich 
British subjects rather than Americans ? 

We would not, however, stop here. The advan- 
tages of a route across the continent of America, 
which passes entirely through British territory, seem 
palpable enough. The Americans, ever in advance 
of us in like enterprises — not from individual su])e- 
riority perhaps, but having a more liberal and less 
lethargic government— have constructed a road, and 
laid a telegraph line across the continent to Cali- 
fornia, and have commenced a Pacific liailwav. 
Greater difficulties had to be encountered in carrying 
a road over more barren prairies, where wood and 
water are scarce, and which are infested by hnstile 
Indians. The pass through the mountains in American 
territory is abrupt and high, unlike the easier grad imits 
of the Vermilion and Jasper House passes. But all 
these obstacles were overcome, and San Francisco is 
now in daily communication with the Atlantic States 
by both post and telegraph ; the latter having paid 
the cost of its construction in a single year. Idle 
principal obstacle to be overcome in carrying a road 
across the continent which shall pass entirely thnmgli 
British territory, appears to be in the district between 
Lake Superior and Fort Gariy'. This regiem consists 
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in great measure of swamp and forest, and consider- 
able outlay and labour would be required to render it 
passable. .But Professor Hind (’) has satisfactorily 
proved that the difficulties are far from insuperable, 
and not worthy of consideration in view of the mag- 
nificent results which would follow its successful 
accomplishment. In California and British Columbia, 
whore far greater obstacles have been successfully 
overcome, such objections would be considered light 
indeed. 

Nearly 200 years have elapsed since Cavalier 
de la Sale conceived the project of opening a com- 
munication between the Atlantic and Piicific by a 
route across the continent, and in pursuit of this 
scheme, in 1731, tlie French Canadians were the 
first to reach the Kocky Mountains. Since then the 
subject has been repeatedly brought before the notice 
of the Government and the public. 

The dream of the old enthusiasts, of thus reach- 
ing China and Japan, is on the point of being 
realised — not by Frenchmen or Englishmen, but 
by Aniericans. They have already made the road 
across the continent from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
and as we write, the intelligence has arrived that 
a bill has passed the United States Congress, grant- 
ing a subsidy for the establishment of a line of 
steamers between San Francisco and Hongkong. 

Victoria, with the magnificent harbour of Esqui- 

(^) ViiU “ Overland Route to British Columbia,” by Henry Youle 
Hind, M.A., F.R.G.S., and “Narrative of Canadian Exploring Ex- 
pe<lition,” by tkc same Author ; also Captain Palliser’s Reporu in the 
“Journal of the Royal Geographical Society for 1860.” 
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malt, offers far superior advantages, for the coal-mines 
of Vancouver Island are the only ones on tlu' 
Pacific coast of Noil;!! America. Victoria, is but 
0,053 miles frofn Hongkong, or about twenty-one 
days’ steaming ; and if a railw'ay were constructed 
from Halifax to some point in liritish Columbia, 
the whole distance to Southamjiton would be accom- 
pli.shed in thirty-six days — from fifteen to twenty 
days loss than by the Overland Itoute r/V/ Suez. (’) 

At the present time this subject acquires addi- 
tional interest from the projected Federation of tlie 
British North American Colonies, and the unci'rtain 
condition of our relations with the Northern States 
of America. 

The time seems to have come when the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, having done good service by a 
beneficent rule ov^er the territories granted it, wliich 
contrasts strongly with that of the Amei-ic^au Fur 
Companies, should share the fate of all the great, 
monopolies which have fallen before it. Lord 
AVharucliffo has lately brought this (piestion Ix lore 
tlie House of Lords, proposing the formation of tlu^ 
north-west territory into a separate colony, and in- 
quiring whether any steps had been taken in the 
matter. But of course the Government had done 
nothing, and apparently has ho intention of moving. 

Millions of money and hundreds of lives havi; 
been lost in the search for a North-AV’est I’assagc by 
Sea. Discovered at last, it has proved useless. The 

. > * 

(’) Vide Dr. Bathraj, “Vancouver liilond, and British Oelumbia. 
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North-West Passage by Land is the real highway to 
the Pacific ; and let us hope that as our countrymen 
gained the glory of the former brilliant achievement, 
valueless to commerce, so they may be the first to 
establish a railway across the continent of America, 
and reap the solid advantages which the realisation 
of tlie old dream has failed to afi'ord. 

The cncocihes scribendi is upon us, and we would 
fain run on through many pages, to describe our 
sojourn in the fair land of California, fruitful in 
strange scenes and curious adventures. Ihit the 
reader, wearied perchance by the dull details and 
prosings of this last chapter, will agree with us that 
the book is already long enough, and we dare not 
gratify our wish to write more. He miglit ask, 
however, what became of our friend, Mr. O’B. That 
migratory gentleman, like the Wandering Jew, or 
the soul of the celebrated John Brown, is doubtless 
still “marching on.” When we returned to Victoria, 
after our journey to Cariboo, Mr. O’B. had departed, 
and his portrait is therefore wanting in theFrontispiece. 
He had “ moved on ” to San Francisco. When we 
an’ivcd in that city, he had “ moved on” to Melbourne, 
Austi’alia. From there he has probably “moved 
on” to New Zealand, or again reached India, to 
circle round to England in due course, happy in any 
country free from wolves, grisly bears, and Assini- 
boines. 

The many kindnesses we received from Sir James 
Douglas, ^nd numerous other friends in, Victoria, 
must rumain undetailed, though not forgotten. We 
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sailed in the S.S. Pacific, on the 20th of December, 
for San Francisco ; Avere- caught in a white squall oil' 
Neah Bay ; the boiler burst ; and Christmas Day 
came off before we reached our destination. 

The glories of the Golden City ; the pleasures en- 
joyed in the society of Mr. Booker, and the other 
kind members of the Union Club there ; the wonders 
of the Big-tree Grove in the Mariposa Valley, Avhere 
grow Wellingtonias (called Washingtonias in the 
States), upwards of 400 feet high — higher than St. 
Paul’s — on th^ stumps of Avhich are built ball-rooms, 
and on the prostrate trunks bowling alleys ; tlie 
beautifid ladies of “ Frisco,” as the Californians 
playfully denominate San Francisco, and the frater- 
nising rowdies of “ Copperopolis ” and Columbia 
City, must remain undescribed. These things, and 
how we dreamed through the voyage down the 
smooth Pacific, with the languid cai’elessness of 
lotos-eaters; how we escaped the wiles of the 
grass-widow, (') and fpiarrelled Avith argumentative 
Nortlicrners on board the steamer Golden CHy, are 
they not recorded in our journals ? 

We reached Liverpool by Avay of Panama and 
‘New York, on the 5th of March, I SC I-, and entered 
at once into the pleasures of a return home iu the 
company of old friends, Avho Avelcoiued us as we 
disembarked from the China. 
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